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God  of  the  prophets!  Bless  the  prophets’  sons; 

Elijah’s  mantle  o’er  Elisha  cast; 

Each  age  its  solemn  task  may  claim  but  once; 
Make  each  one  nobler,  stronger  than  the  last. 


■ — Denis  Wortman  ( 1835-1922 ) 


FOREWORD 


This  volume  of  essays  in  biography,  criticism,  and  theology 
celebrates  the  sesquicentennial  anniversary  of  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary.  The  150th  year  of  the  Seminary  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  allow  for  special  convocations,  lectures,  concerts, 
and  publications.  During  this  time,  dignitaries  and  theolo¬ 
gians  of  the  Christian  Church  throughout  the  world  have 
visited  the  campus,  colloquies  have  been  convened,  hopes  for 
the  future  and  reminiscences  of  the  past  have  been  voiced.  As 
one  of  its  first  decisions,  the  Sesquicentennial  Steering  Com¬ 
mittee  projected  a  series  of  publications  to  commemorate  the 
anniversary  events.  This  biographical  volume  is  the  first  of 
that  series  to  appear. 

A  sesquicentennial  anniversary  of  a  theological  seminary 
is  a  rare  enough  event  in  America  to  merit  some  special  atten¬ 
tion.  Prior  to  1800,  training  for  the  ministry  of  the  various 
Churches  was  pursued  within  the  regular  curriculum  of  the 
colleges  or  by  means  of  apprentice  tutoring  in  pastors’  homes 
and  studies.  By  1850,  and  until  the  present,  most  such  train¬ 
ing,  numerically  speaking,  has  been  undertaken  in  divinity 
schools  sponsored  or  supported  by  specific  denominations. 
Even  in  colleges  and  universities  maintaining  divinity  facul¬ 
ties,  often  as  not  these  are  virtually  independent  administra¬ 
tions  with  separate  classroom  facilities,  dormitories,  faculty, 
and  campus  life. 

The  establishment  of  The  Theological  Seminary  at  Prince¬ 
ton  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
1812  marked  a  turning  point  in  American  theological  educa¬ 
tion.  Within  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  all 
learning  was  of  a  piece  and  could  be  adequately  taught  and 
studied  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
Church-initiated.  General  education  was  also  the  context  for 
professional  studies  in  divinity,  medicine,  and  the  law.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  professional  training 
became  disengaged  from  the  college  curriculum,  medical  and 
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law  schools  were  established,  and  seventeen  divinity  schools 
and  seminaries  came  into  existence. 

On  the  threshold  of  the  nineteenth  century,  powerful  ele¬ 
ments  in  American  life,  both  secular  and  religious,  were  forc¬ 
ing  some  radical  changes  in  the  older,  more  unitive  educa¬ 
tional  and  intellectual  climate.  The  emergence  of  scientific 
studies,  the  expansion  of  the  college  curriculum,  new  economic 
and  social  responsibilities  associated  with  democratic  govern¬ 
ment,  industrial  development  in  the  East  and  geographical 
movement  toward  the  West — all  such  factors  required  the 
Churches  to  reconsider  their  own  mission  and  message. 

To  complicate  the  situation  further,  there  were  also  intra¬ 
mural  conflicts  within  the  Churches.  As  the  denominations 
multiplied,  they  became  more  self-conscious,  polemical,  and 
defensive.  The  local  “parson”  found  he  was  not  always  the 
undisputed  intellectual  “person”  in  the  community.  The  west¬ 
ern  migration  created  a  sudden  demand  for  ministers  that 
could  not  be  met  under  the  old  training  programs,  and  the 
rough  and  ready  frontiersmen  were  less  exacting  in  their  re¬ 
quirements  for  an  educated  ministry.  Religious  and  theo¬ 
logical  tides  in  the  meantime  were  running  between  deistical, 
rational  influences  and  pietistic,  revivalistic  enthusiasm. 

In  1812  only  the  faintest  hints  of  the  significance  of  these 
factors  were  recognized.  The  faculty  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  at  the  time  consisted  of  two  men,  the  President  and 
one  other  professor,  both  Presbyterian  ministers.  Together 
they  taught  the  whole  curriculum,  mathematics  and  science, 
moral  philosophy  and  literature.  They  were  also  responsible 
for  the  training  of  young  ministers  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

The  plan  to  establish  a  theological  seminary  at  Princeton 
was  in  the  interests  of  advancing  and  extending  the  theo¬ 
logical  curriculum.  It  was  not,  as  has  sometimes  been  inti¬ 
mated,  a  sectarian  withdrawal  from  secular  university  life. 
The  educational  intention  was  to  go  beyond  the  liberal  arts 
course  by  setting  up  a  postgraduate,  professional  school  in 
theology.  The  plan  met  with  enthusiastic  approval  on  the  part 
of  the  College  authorities,  for  they  were  coming  to  see  that 
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specialized  training  in  theology  required  more  attention  than 
they  could  give.  As  early  as  1768  a  professor  of  theology  had 
been  appointed  to  the  faculty  of  the  College,  but  he  was  dis¬ 
missed  the  following  year  because  of  the  added  expense.  Ashbel 
Green,  who  became  President  of  the  College  some  months 
after  the  Seminary  opened,  had  already  signified  his  support 
for  the  new  seminary  by  accepting  the  position  of  President  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.  A  sort  of  “concordat,”  as  Harold  W. 
Dodds  was  later  to  describe  it,  was  agreed  upon  at  the  time 
whereby  the  College  promised  not  to  establish  a  chair  or  de¬ 
partment  of  theology  so  long  as  the  Seminary  remained  in 
Princeton. 

In  many  ways,  1812  was  an  inauspicious  time  for  educa¬ 
tional  innovation.  The  new  nation  that  had  so  recently  fought 
for  its  life  in  a  war  of  independence  was  too  soon  plunged  into 
another  war  which  to  many,  then  as  now,  was  both  senseless 
and  inglorious.  There  was  also  war  abroad.  Napoleon  had 
invaded  Russia,  and  the  event  sent  a  shudder  through  the 
cultural  as  well  as  the  political  marrow  of  Europe.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  universities  shared  in  the  general  chaos,  many  buildings 
were  destroyed,  libraries  were  scattered,  ideas  were  few  and 
far  between,  scholarship  was  pedantic,  reactionary,  timid. 

Nor  was  it  a  promising  time  from  the  religious  and  theo¬ 
logical  perspective.  A  quick  inventory  of  the  first  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century  shows  no  great  hymns,  no  persuasive 
preachers,  no  pioneering  Biblical  studies,  no  new  ideas  in  theo¬ 
logical  methodology.  The  epitaph  of  Andrew  Flynn,  Moder¬ 
ator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1812,  noted  that  “he  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  earnestness,  solemnity,  and  pathos.”  Schleier- 
macher,  the  year  before,  had  published  his  Kurze  Darstellung 
des  theologischen  Studiums  (Berlin,  1811),  the  full  effects  of 
which  were  not  felt  until  a  generation  later  (the  book  waited 
forty  years  for  an  English  translation) .  But  the  nineteenth 
century  had  begun,  and  with  it  came  a  new  optimism  and 
buoyancy  which  few  could  possibly  predict  in  the  year  of  the 
Seminary’s  birth. 

With  less  than  a  dozen  students,  Archibald  Alexander  was 
the  only  Seminary  professor  in  1812.  He  was  joined  the  fol- 
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lowing  year  by  a  second  professor,  Samuel  Miller,  who  came 
to  Princeton  from  the  pastorate  of  the  Wall  Street  Church  in 
New  York.  Though  the  faculty  of  the  Seminary  was  as  big 
(or  as  small)  as  at  the  College,  it  was  a  venture  of  faith  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  foolhardy  to  lay  elaborate  plans  for  the  future. 

To  read  back  over  the  wording  of  the  original  “Design  of 
the  Seminary”  is  to  perceive  the  early  growth  of  the  modern 
development  in  theological  education  in  America — though  the 
Princeton  innovators  were  not  at  all  thinking  of  breaking  new 
ground  except  in  the  literal  sense.  They  were  prophetic 
enough,  however,  and  among  other  things  the  “Design”  noted 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Seminary  was: 

to  unite  in  those  who  shall  sustain  the  ministerial  office,  re¬ 
ligion  and  literature;  that  piety  of  the  heart,  which  is  the 
fruit  only  of  the  renewing  and  sanctifying  grace  of  God,  with 
solid  learning;  believing  that  religion  without  learning,  or 
learning  without  religion,  in  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  must 
ultimately  prove  injurious  to  the  Church. 

The  dialectic  suggested  in  the  juxtaposition  of  piety  and 
learning  deserves  some  comment.  It  is  an  apt  text  for  expound¬ 
ing  the  peculiar  genius  of  Princeton  Seminary  and  its  view  of 
theological  education.  The  piety  side  of  the  formula  stems  from 
the  accent  on  personal  salvation,  the  experience  of  repentance 
and  forgiveness,  the  Christian  life  of  faith,  justification  and 
sanctification,  the  reality  of  the  new  man  in  Jesus  Christ,  all 
of  which  can  be  traced  to  the  roots  of  American  religion, 
whether  of  the  Puritan,  Calvinist,  Lutheran,  Quaker,  Wes¬ 
leyan,  or  “left-wing”  Reformation  traditions. 

There  were  divisive  opinions  about  the  proper  and  improper 
means  of  eliciting  and  expressing  inner  religious  experience.  Re- 
vivalistic  techniques  were  widely  hailed  by  some  but  roundly 
denounced  by  others.  Princeton  Seminary  men  more  often 
than  not  were  found  on  the  side  of  restrained,  controlled  emo¬ 
tion,  but  all  agreed  that  piety  in  any  form  was  not  so  much 
taught  as  caught.  College  revivals  were  extra-curricular  at 
best.  Though  often  starting  on  the  campuses,  it  was  in  the 
churches  and  not  in  the  colleges  that  personal  salvation  was 
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nurtured.  The  saving  of  souls  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  whether  fervently  or  decorously,  the 
training  of  ministers  in  the  craft  of  homiletics  and  the  art  of 
pastoral  oversight,  the  establishment  of  congregations  and 
the  building  of  churches — these  arts  and  skills  could  scarcely 
be  included  in  any  definition  of  college  education. 

So  it  was  that  Princeton  Seminary,  as  was  true  of  most 
other  divinity  schools,  deliberately  defined  itself  as  a  school 
of  “that  piety  of  the  heart,”  a  training  center  for  Church 
leaders  of  all  sorts,  which  specialized  in  preaching,  the  cure  of 
souls,  evangelism,  and  missions.  This  is  one  side  of  the  Sem¬ 
inary’s  history  illustrated  most  obviously  in  the  statistics  of 
the  number  of  pastors  graduated,  the  large  proportion  of 
alumni  in  missionary  service,  the  local  and  ecumenical  con¬ 
cern  for  the  Church.  To  be  sure,  there  were  many  at  Princeton 
unsympathetic  with  much  of  the  methodology  of  the  new 
pietism  and  revivalism.  But  regarding  the  religious  goals  in¬ 
terpreted  as  personal  salvation,  “the  fruit  only  of  the  renew¬ 
ing  and  sanctifying  grace  of  God,”  there  was  unanimity  be¬ 
tween  thumping  revivalists  and  proper  Princetonians. 

The  other  side  of  the  piety-learning  formula  was  equally 
important  for  the  founders  of  the  Seminary.  The  new  insti¬ 
tution  was  never  described  as  a  Protestant  monastery  or  re¬ 
treat,  a  place  distinguished  mainly  for  prayer  and  meditation. 
It  was  to  be  a  school  with  teachers  and  students,  library  and 
books,  ideas  of  the  mind  as  well  as  convictions  of  the  heart, 
all  in  the  service  of  “solid  learning.”  The  library  was  one  of 
the  first  major  projects  of  the  faculty,  growing  from  the  pri¬ 
vate  collections  of  the  professors  to  occupy,  by  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  two  fair  sized  but  still  inadequate 
buildings.  The  recently  erected  Speer  Library  building  in¬ 
cludes  more  than  200,000  bound  volumes,  50,000  pamphlets, 
various  special  collections,  and  is  so  planned  as  to  allow  for 
doubling  the  total  number  of  books.  Even  the  “heretics”  are 
present  in  the  collection,  and  that,  as  Emil  Brunner  remarked 
when  he  visited  Princeton  for  the  first  time,  is  the  best  test 
of  the  worth  of  a  theological  library. 

The  teaching  of  the  original  Biblical  languages,  Hebrew  and 
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Greek,  has  remained  a  prerequisite  for  the  B.D.  degree  at 
Princeton  Seminary  despite  the  fact  that  the  requirement  has 
been  dropped  in  many  other  seminaries.  A  long  succession  of 
quarterly  reviews  from  the  Biblical  Repertory ,  begun  in  1825, 
to  Theology  Today ,  begun  in  1944,  spans  the  history  of  the 
Seminary.  Long  before  the  Th.D.  postgraduate  program  was 
inaugurated,  many  graduates  became  teachers  in  other  insti¬ 
tutions,  college  presidents,  and  founders  of  other  seminaries. 

Beyond  all  this,  the  Reformed  tradition  to  which  Princeton 
Seminary  was  committed  has  always  magnified  the  intellec¬ 
tual  integrity  of  the  faith.  Theology  has  been  a  highly  re¬ 
spected  word  on  the  campus.  Systems  and  structures  of 
thought,  reflection  on  the  meaning  and  application  of  the 
faith,  clarity  of  expression,  and  precision  of  definition — these 
are  recognized  norms  for  theological  thinking.  As  a  “confes¬ 
sional”  seminary,  the  detailed  doctrinal  standard  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession  of  Faith  was  regarded  not  only  “as  con¬ 
taining  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures” 
but  as  tangible  evidence  of  the  possibility  of  the  intellectual 
articulation  of  the  faith. 

What  has  been  said  about  piety  and  learning  is  not  meant 
to  suggest  that  Princeton  Seminary  had  a  monopoly  on  either. 
And  it  would  be  sentimental  and  untrue  to  suggest  that  the 
history  of  the  Seminary  at  Princeton  in  the  intervening  150 
years  has  admirably  illustrated  the  piety-learning  dialectic  in 
every  possible  way.  The  chronicle  makes  a  mixed  tale.  It  could 
hardly  be  shown  that  Princeton  Seminary  was  tempted  very 
far  in  the  direction  of  an  excessive  emphasis  on  piety,  as  was 
the  case  in  some  schools  and  Bible  institutes.  The  temptation 
at  Princeton  was  more  in  the  direction  of  a  cloistered  scholasti¬ 
cism  patterned  after  post-Reformation  orthodoxy.  This  was  a 
highly  cerebral  theological  tradition,  but  it  often  resulted  in 
an  intellectualism  unrelated  to  vital  religion,  the  currents  of 
secular  and  scientific  thought,  and  the  practical  life  of  the 
Church.  It  is  no  secret  that  many  contemporary  professors  at 
the  Seminary  feel  completely  out  of  touch  theologically  with 
their  predecessors  of  a  generation  or  more  ago  on  such  issues 
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as  Biblical  criticism,  apologetics,  the  sacraments,  and  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith. 

That  not  everything  was  touched  with  creative  imagina¬ 
tion  in  the  process  of  theological  reflection  is  made  clear  in 
several  of  the  chapters  of  this  book.  Those  who  love  the  Sem¬ 
inary  and  know  it  best  would  want  it  that  way.  To  celebrate 
the  contributions  that  have  been  made  by  the  Seminary  does 
not  mean  uncritical  adulation  of  everything  or  everyone  past 
or  present.  This  would  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Sem¬ 
inary  for  it  would  violate  the  Protestant  principle  of  self- 
criticism. 

Basic  to  the  Reformed  faith,  to  which  the  Seminary  has 
always  been  loyal,  is  the  categorical  imperative  that  the 
church,  reformed,  must  ever  be  reformed  ( ecclesia  reformata 
semper  reformanda) .  Even  within  the  post-Reformation  West¬ 
minster  Confession  of  Faith,  a  section  on  “Synods  and  Coun¬ 
cils”  reads:  “All  synods  or  councils  since  the  apostles’  times, 
whether  general  or  particular,  may  err,  and  many  have  erred; 
therefore  they  are  not  to  be  made  the  rule  of  faith  or  practice, 
but  to  be  used  as  a  help  in  both.” 

The  purpose  behind  this  volume  of  essays  is  the  desire  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  dozen  or  so  distinguished  personages  associated  with 
Princeton  Seminary  over  the  years.  The  figures  are  mostly 
alumni,  but  there  are  also  included  the  first  professor,  a  lay 
trustee,  a  Japanese  graduate  student,  a  visiting  lecturer.  Each 
person,  it  is  hoped,  will  in  some  way  but  not  all  in  the  same 
way  reveal  an  interesting,  representative,  or  even  untypical  as¬ 
pect  of  the  Seminary’s  long  life. 

The  problem  was  not  to  find  enough  alumni  to  fill  the  pages 
but  to  choose  a  few  from  so  many.  Some  arbitrariness  no 
doubt  crept  in,  and  those  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
Seminary  will  easily  observe  omissions.  If  it  be  asked  why 
there  is  not  a  large  selection  of  preachers  and  pastors,  the 
somewhat  lame  but  truthful  answer  must  be  that  the  choice 
was  too  invidious  among  such  a  large  alumni  body  so  notable 
in  this  category  of  ministry.  One  or  two  others  who  belong 
here  have  already  been  served  by  biographers  or  await  a  much 
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fuller  treatment  than  is  possible  here.  In  any  case,  this  vol¬ 
ume  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  history  of  the  Seminary.  That, 
in  fact,  is  already  under  way  as  a  separate  project,  and,  when 
it  appears,  a  more  comprehensive  record  and  evaluation  of 
the  Seminary  will  do  justice  to  the  history  that  is  here  pre¬ 
supposed. 

The  distinguished  group  of  authors  in  this  volume  were 
encouraged  not  only  to  write  of  the  past  but  to  speak  their 
minds  about  the  present.  In  some  cases,  today’s  theological  edu¬ 
cation  needs  to  reaffirm  the  substantial  contributions  of  yester¬ 
day’s  leaders.  But  in  other  cases,  the  authors  have  obviously 
felt  that  the  best  way  to  celebrate  the  Seminary’s  150th  anni¬ 
versary  is  to  stand  out  from  the  Old  Princeton  so  that  all  things 
may  become  new  again. 

The  glory  and  the  weakness  of  Princeton  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  are  intertwined  in  its  reputation  for  conservative,  mod¬ 
erate  theology.  Whether  this  be  taken  as  strength  or  limita¬ 
tion,  the  significant  thing  to  observe  is  that,  from  the  very 
first  of  its  history,  the  Seminary  produced  independent,  and 
sometimes  revolutionary,  minds  who  rejected  any  theological 
party  line  and  instinctively  accepted  the  apostolic  injunction 
that  “judgment  must  begin  at  the  house  of  God.”  For  these 
as  for  so  many  other  alumni,  the  Seminary  has  reason  to  re¬ 
joice  on  this  sesquicentennial  anniversary. 

There  is  much  more  to  tell  than  is  here  unfolded  in  bio¬ 
graphical  essay  and  theological  appraisal,  but  at  least  this 
needs  to  be  told.  Of  special  significance  to  alumni  and  friends 
of  Princeton  Seminary  and  Princeton  University,  this  volume 
is  of  more  than  local  interest.  For  one  thing,  it  illustrates  in 
an  unusual  and  dramatic  way  the  recreative  power  of  the 
Protestant  principle  of  self-criticism.  For  another  thing,  it 
discloses  vast  areas  of  American  religious  thought  and  history 
which  are  awaiting  further  research.  It  is  astonishing  but  true 
that  many  of  the  men  considered  here  in  restricted  space,  in 
spite  of  their  substantial  contributions,  have  not  generally 
received  the  scholarly  attention  they  deserve  from  historians 
or  theologians.  In  some  instances  they  have  not  even  been 
accorded  the  minimum  recognition  of  a  first  class  biography. 
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Perhaps  the  most  signal  feature  of  these  essays  as  a  group 
is  their  tendency  to  look  forward  rather  than  backward.  This 
surely  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  theological  education  in 
America  and  for  the  future  educated  ministry  of  the  Christian 
Church. 


Hugh  T.  Kerr 
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SONS  OF  THE  PROPHETS 


I.  ARCHIBALD  ALEXANDER 

(1772-1851) 


Founding  Father* 


BY  JOHN  A.  MACKAY 

Not  infrequently,  as  history  shows,  the  founder  of  an  in¬ 
stitution  becomes  its  abiding  image.  When  this  happens,  the 
institution  manifests  its  genius  and  fulfills  its  destiny  in  the 
measure  in  which  it  reflects  the  spirit  and  dream  of  the  person 
who  brought  it  into  being.  This  has  been  superlatively  true 
of  the  theological  seminary  which  was  established  in  the  New 
Jersey  village  of  Princeton  in  the  year  1812. 

The  Seminary’s  founder  and  first  professor,  Archibald  Al¬ 
exander,  was  described  a  century  later  by  the  church  his¬ 
torian,  John  DeWitt,  as  “one  of  the  largest  and  most  disci¬ 
plined  intellects  the  American  Church  has  produced.”  He  can, 
without  sentimentality,  be  regarded  as  the  authentic  soul 
and  symbol  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  This  Chris¬ 
tian  scholar  and  churchman,  who  throughout  his  long  life 
lived  on  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  and  the  Church’s  total 
mission,  is  Princeton  Seminary’s  most  cherished  and  inspiring 
image. 


I 

Archibald  Alexander  was  born  on  April  17,  1772,  near  Lex¬ 
ington,  Virginia.  His  parents  were  Presbyterians  of  Scotch- 

*  The  only  important  biography  of  Archibald  Alexander  was  prepared 
by  his  son  James  Waddell  Alexander,  The  Life  of  Archibald  Alexander 
(1854).  See  also  W.  B.  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  Vol¬ 
ume  in,  1857-1869,  pp.  612-626;  John  DeWitt,  “Archibald  Alexander’s 
Preparation  for  His  Professorship,”  Princeton  Theological  Review,  Vol¬ 
ume  hi,  No.  4,  Oct.  1905,  pp.  573-594;  the  bio-bibliographical  account  in 
The  Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  Review,  Index  Volume,  1871,  pp. 
42-67.  Alexander’s  books  and  many  unpublished  manuscripts  are  in 
Speer  Library,  Princeton  Seminary;  correspondence  and  other  materials 
are  in  Firestone  Library,  Princeton  University. 
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Irish  ancestry,  as  were  so  many  other  American  colonists  of 
the  pre-Revolutionary  era.  Brought  up  in  the  lovely  valley  in 
which  Lexington  is  located,  young  Archibald  developed,  in 
early  youth,  a  passionate  love  of  nature.  This  passion  for  the 
world  around  him,  a  veritable  “emotion  of  the  sublime,”  pro¬ 
duced  a  life-long  devotion  to  natural  science. 

Equally  noteworthy  was  the  profound  religious  tempera¬ 
ment  of  this  Virginia  boy.  Even  before  entering  his  teens,  he 
developed  a  love  for  the  Bible  and  for  quiet  meditation.  In 
the  years  that  succeeded  the  Revolutionary  War,  religion  in 
American  Presbyterian  circles  was  of  a  very  conventional  and 
formalistic  character.  A  Baptist  lady  of  the  period  is  quoted 
by  the  biographer  of  Archibald  Alexander  as  remarking,  “Pres¬ 
byterians  were  sound  in  doctrine,  but  deficient  in  inward  ex¬ 
perience.”1  They  reflected  the  spirit  of  the  Scottish  “Moder¬ 
ates,”  for  whom  the  ethical,  the  dogmatic,  and  the  aesthetic 
formed  the  core  of  religion,  and  who  acclaimed  cultural  inter¬ 
ests  on  the  part  of  Church  members  as  being  more  important 
than  spiritual  enthusiasm,  which  they  in  fact  regarded  with 
both  suspicion  and  disdain.  It  is  of  interest  to  observe  that  a 
great  Princetonian  of  an  earlier  period,  John  Witherspoon,  had 
engaged  in  an  historic  debate  with  the  Moderates  immedi¬ 
ately  before  leaving  his  native  Scotland  to  become  President 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  now  Princeton  University. 

In  an  atmosphere  marked  by  hostility  to  any  manifestation 
of  ardor  in  Church  life,  where  the  exciting  phenomenon  of 
religious  conversion  was  frowned  upon  as  most  un-Presby¬ 
terian  and  something  to  be  discouraged,  Archibald  Alexander 
passed  through  a  profound  experience  of  spiritual  change. 
While  still  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he  entered  upon  a  new 
epoch  of  his  life.  Following  a  period  of  intense  dissatisfaction 
with  himself  as  he  was,  and  anxiously  longing  for  a  personal 
acquaintanceship  with  God  as  Saviour,  he  joined  that  suc¬ 
cession  of  “new  men  in  Christ”  which  includes  St.  Augustine, 
Martin  Luther,  John  Calvin,  and  Jonathan  Edwards.  A  year 

i  James  W.  Alexander,  The  Life  of  Archibald  Alexander,  New  York: 
Scribner,  1854,  p.  39. 
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before  his  death,  when  he  was  seventy-eight  years  of  age, 
Alexander  would  still  return  in  intimate  conversation  to  the 
time  when  his  natural  religiosity  became  evangelical  faith, 
when  Jesus  Christ  became  a  transforming  reality  in  his  life 
and  the  object  of  his  passionate  devotion. 

This  decisive,  though  quite  undramatic,  experience  shaped 
Alexander’s  thought  and  behavior  through  all  the  coming 
years.  Like  that  famous  Spaniard,  Raymond  Lull,  he  could 
say  of  Jesus  Christ,  “I  have  one  passion  in  life  and  it  is  He.” 
Thus  Alexander  came  to  approach  all  questions  concerning  the 
human  and  the  divine  from  a  profoundly  Christo-centric  per¬ 
spective.  “His  peculiar  piety,”  said  Cortlandt  van  Rensselaer 
while  delivering  the  memorial  oration  after  Alexander  had 
passed  away,  “was  the  basis  of  his  excellence.”  This  piety, 
which  had  its  origin  in  spiritual  rebirth,  its  pivotal  center  in 
Christ,  its  charter  in  Holy  Scripture,  its  pattern  in  New  Testa¬ 
ment  sainthood,  and  its  objective  in  Christian  witness  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  world,  was  poles  apart  from  the  purely 
emotional  and  individualistic  piosity  of  the  religious  zealot. 
While  he  proclaimed  the  importance  of  zeal,  Archibald  Alex¬ 
ander  never  ceased  to  deprecate  “zeal  without  knowledge,” 
that  is,  the  unenlightened  fervor  of  the  fanatic.  His  favorite 
symbol  of  dedicated  Christian  living  was  the  green  meadow 
refreshed  by  rain  showers  from  above,  rather  than  the  fierce 
flame  of  embers  kindled  from  beneath.  But  in  every  case  the 
ultimate  norm  of  true  Christian  devotion  was,  for  this  Vir¬ 
ginian,  a  passion  to  do  good  to  men  because  of  a  sincere  love 
for  people.  His  life  as  a  Christian  was,  in  theory  and  practice, 
a  reverberation  of  the  words  of  that  dynamic  Spanish  saint, 
Teresa  of  Avila,  who  used  to  say  to  the  young  women  of  her 
religious  order,  “The  Lord  demands  works”  ( Obras  quiere  el 
Senor) .  She  did  not  mean  works  to  merit  or  to  secure  salva¬ 
tion,  but  works  that  follow  salvation  and  insure  its  reality. 

Alexander’s  experience  of  spiritual  rebirth  led  him  to  the 
decision  to  become  a  Christian  minister.  In  the  United  States 
in  those  days,  just  as  in  Scotland  about  the  same  period,  the 
Presbyterian  ministry  had  become  to  a  large  extent  a  pro¬ 
fession  like  other  professions  and  preaching  had  become  a 
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mere  trade.  But  for  the  young  man  from  Lexington,  to  be¬ 
come  a  “minister  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments”  was  life’s 
highest  vocation.  To  this  vocation  he  felt  called  by  God  Him¬ 
self.  He  accordingly  set  about  preparing  himself  for  this  high 
office. 

In  days  when  colleges  were  few  and  theological  seminaries 
as  such  did  not  exist,  Alexander  was  fortunate  in  becoming 
the  pupil  of  a  very  remarkable  man,  William  Graham.  Gra¬ 
ham  was  a  fine  scholar  and  an  inspiring  teacher.  Quite  early 
in  their  relationship,  the  teacher  said  to  the  student  some¬ 
thing  the  latter  never  forgot.  “If  you  mean  ever  to  be  a  theo¬ 
logian,  you  must  come  at  it  not  by  reading  but  by  thinking.” 
In  the  course  of  the  years,  the  pupil  became  a  very  learned 
man;  but  he  consistently  shunned  becoming  a  mere  unreflec- 
tive  dogmatist  or  an  erudite  encyclopedist.  While  retaining  an 
intense  thirst  for  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  the  pursuit  of  which 
he  tells  us  “was  never  a  weariness  to  me,”  he  cultivated  the 
Socratic  approach  to  truth  with  which  his  revered  teacher  in¬ 
spired  him.  The  student  of  divinity  developed,  among  other 
things,  an  amazing  interest  in  mathematical  and  physical  in¬ 
vestigation.  In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  the  future  head  of 
Princeton  Seminary  resembled  his  Scottish  counterpart  and 
contemporary,  Thomas  Chalmers,  who  was  adjudged  by 
Thomas  Carlyle  the  most  outstanding  Scotsman  since  John 
Knox.  Chalmers  became  the  first  principal  of  New  College, 
Edinburgh.  These  two  men,  who  were  later  to  enter  into  cor¬ 
respondence  with  one  another,  incarnated  each  in  his  own 
way  the  ideals  of  religious  living  and  scholarly  achievement, 
which  in  the  course  of  time  were  to  be  enshrined  in  the  charter 
of  a  seminary  in  New  Jersey  with  the  designation,  “piety  and 
learning.” 

II 

His  formal  preparation  completed,  Archibald  Alexander, 
after  a  trial  sermon  on  the  text  “Thy  Word  is  Truth,”  was 
licensed  and  ordained  a  Christian  minister  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Hanover  in  Virginia.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  Presby¬ 
tery  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  ecclesiastical  body 
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in  the  United  States  to  recognize  the  new  revolutionary  gov¬ 
ernment  of  George  Washington. 

During  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  new 
minister  did  the  work  of  a  rural  pastor  and  itinerant  mission¬ 
ary  on  the  colonial  frontier  of  Virginia  and  Ohio.  His  appren¬ 
ticeship  as  a  traveling  evangelist,  a  Presbyterian  “circuit 
rider,”  helped  him  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  com¬ 
mon  people  and  their  problems.  It  came  home  to  him  that,  in 
the  true  apostolic  succession,  the  Word  must  never  cease  to 
become  flesh.  He  learned  that  they  who  would  witness  to  the 
Gospel  must  win  a  right  to  be  heard,  both  by  what  they 
themselves  are  and  by  what  they  say  and  the  way  they  say  it. 
The  inspiration  of  this  experience  and  the  lessons  derived 
from  it  remained  with  Archibald  Alexander  to  the  end  of 
his  life. 

While  he  was  carrying  on  his  ministry  in  the  American 
wilderness,  without  in  any  way  abandoning  his  passion  for 
learning,  the  traveling  preacher  was  called  to  the  presidency 
of  a  Virginia  college  called  Hampden-Sydney.  This  college, 
which  had  been  established  in  1783  for  the  purpose  of  edu¬ 
cating  men  for  the  ministry,  found  itself  a  decade  later  in  a 
serious  plight.  Alexander  accepted  the  call,  and  in  1796,  while 
in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  he  was  installed  in  his  new  office. 
He  took  up  his  academic  duties  with  characteristic  enthusi¬ 
asm.  To  the  pressures  of  his  new  responsibilities  as  a  teacher, 
he  later  attributed  “whatever  accuracy  he  possessed  in  classi¬ 
cal  and  scientific  knowledge.”  The  life  of  the  college  received 
a  new  impulse  from  its  scholarly  young  President,  who  added, 
moreover,  a  rich  humanity  and  love  of  people  to  his  academic 
labors. 

Four  years  passed.  The  young  President  of  Hampden-Syd¬ 
ney  began  to  question  whether  the  headship  of  a  college  was 
his  true  vocation.  His  health,  moreover,  had  been  impaired. 
In  quest  of  new  vigor,  and  because  of  a  long  cherished  desire 
to  visit  New  England,  he  resigned  the  presidency  in  1801. 
The  northern  journey  that  followed  his  resignation  was  des¬ 
tined  to  exercise  a  profound  influence  on  his  future  life. 

Having  already  become  acquainted  with  life  on  the  Amer- 
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ican  frontier  as  far  west  as  Ohio,  Alexander  now  moved  north¬ 
ward  into  the  land  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  historic  seat  of  Amer¬ 
ican  culture.  This  journey,  which  carried  him  to  Boston,  Har¬ 
vard,  and  Dartmouth,  had  a  broadening  influence  upon  the 
outlook  of  Alexander  with  respect  to  Christians  brought  up 
in  a  tradition  different  from  his  own.  The  New  England  Con- 
gregationalists  on  their  part  received  the  Virginia  educator 
with  great  kindness.  While  their  warm  hospitality  won  his 
heart,  they  were  deeply  impressed  by  this  plain  and  simple 
man  from  the  South  whose  first-rate  intellectual  qualities 
they  recognized.  From  Dartmouth  College  came  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  he  had  been  appointed  Professor  of  Theology,  an 
appointment  which  he,  however,  declined. 

When  Alexander  returned  to  the  South,  it  was  with  a  mind 
cleared  of  many  a  prejudice  and  with  a  new-born  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  fellow  Christians  who  engaged  in  ecclesiastical  prac¬ 
tices  and  cherished  some  theological  ideas  that  he  personally 
did  not  follow.  While  continuing  through  life  an  unashamed 
and  ardent  Presbyterian,  a  man  committed  to  his  Biblical 
and  Christ-centered  faith,  Archibald  Alexander  was  never  a 
haughty  dogmatist.  He  was  nobly  sensitive  to  the  ideas  and 
feelings  of  people  whose  viewpoints  were  at  variance  with 
his  own. 

After  a  year’s  absence  from  academic  life,  during  which 
time  his  health  had  been  restored  and  his  spirits  revived, 
Alexander  resumed  his  former  responsibilities  at  Hampden- 
Sydney,  where  he  continued  in  the  office  of  President  until 
1807.  That  year  he  accepted  a  call  to  become  the  pastor  of 
the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the 
city’s  largest  congregations.  He  was  at  the  time  thirty-five 
years  old  and  had  just  married  a  charming  young  woman, 
Janetta  Waddell,  who  was  to  be  his  devoted  partner  for  the 
next  fifty  years.  Thus,  in  the  full  glow  and  exuberance  of 
youth,  the  man  from  Virginia  became  a  leading  minister  in 
the  now  historic  city  which  in  the  first  decade  of  the  last 
century  was  achieving  increasing  importance  in  the  life  of 
the  young  Republic. 
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III 

It  was  not  long  before  the  minister  of  the  Third  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  which  was  known  also  as  the  Pine  Street 
Church,  was  achieving  renown  as  an  impressive  pulpit  orator. 
To  what  has  been  described  as  a  “disciplined  mind,  theo¬ 
logical  knowledge,  rich  imagination,  and  evangelical  zeal,”  he 
added  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  extemporaneous  utter¬ 
ance  which  he  continued  to  manifest  throughout  life.  Because 
of  this  particular  gift,  the  pastor  of  the  Third  Church  made 
an  extraordinary  impact  upon  his  people.  “I  have  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  a  discourse  by  heart,”  he  is  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing.  As  was  the  custom  of  the  famous  English  preacher,  F. 
W.  Robertson  of  Brighton,  Alexander,  when  he  did  write  his 
sermons,  wrote  them  after  delivery. 

Throughout  his  entire  Philadelphia  ministry,  Alexander 
was  an  indefatigable  reader  of  the  writings  of  others.  He  de¬ 
voted  himself  especially  to  mastering  the  theology  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  And  it  was  not  merely  the 
theologians  in  the  Reformed  tradition  "whose  works  he  read; 
his  study  also  embraced  the  theological  writings  of  Lutherans 
and  Roman  Catholics  of  that  period.  In  this  respect  as  in 
others,  he  was  an  everlasting  frontiersman.  On  Sundays  his 
words  thrilled  common  folk;  during  the  week  the  people’s 
preacher  absorbed  the  words  of  the  learned  whether  written 
in  English  or  in  Latin. 

The  popular  preacher  of  Pine  Street  was  also  a  warm  and 
tender  pastor.  In  the  great  Pauline  tradition,  Archibald  Al¬ 
exander  had  a  shepherd’s  heart.  He  loved  people  and  was  the 
friend  and  counselor  of  all  who  needed  help.  Among  his  writ¬ 
ings  are  a  series  of  most  diverse  pastoral  letters,  the  text  of 
which  has  been  preserved.  In  this  epistolary  series  are  letters 
to  young  people  and  to  aged  folk,  to  persons  who  had  suffered 
affliction,  to  widows  and  to  widowers. 

Nowhere  does  the  soul  of  the  preacher  blend  so  perfectly 
and  symbolically  with  the  heart  of  the  pastor  as  in  the  dis¬ 
course  Alexander  was  asked  to  deliver  at  a  special  service 
which  was  held  on  the  night  of  December  28,  1811,  following 
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the  burning  of  the  theater  in  Richmond.  In  this  conflagration, 
seventy-five  persons  lost  their  lives,  including  the  Governor 
of  the  state  of  Virginia.  Speaking  from  the  text  “Weep  with 
them  that  weep”  (Rom.  12: 15)  the  preacher  analyzed  and 
applied  the  principle  of  sympathy  as  prescribed  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  in  contrast  to  the  cold  impassivity  of  the  Stoic 
ethic.  “One  leading  difference,”  he  said,  “between  the  system 
of  ethics  prescribed  by  the  Stoics  and  that  inculcated  by 
Christianity  is  that,  whilst  the  former  aims  at  eradicating  the 
passions,  the  latter  endeavors  to  regulate  them,  and  direct 
them  into  their  proper  channels.  .  .  .  The  great  Author  of  our 
being  has  implanted  the  principle  of  sympathy  deeply  in  hu¬ 
man  nature  and  has  made  the  susceptibility  of  feeling  the 
sorrows  of  another  as  extensive  as  the  race  of  man.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  of  sympathy,  whilst  it  indicates  the  unity  of  our  species, 
seems  to  form  a  mysterious  bond  of  connection  between  all 
its  members.”  , 

After  describing  the  horror  that  had  befallen  the  city,  and 
elaborating  its  significance  as  an  example  of  the  sorrows  and 
uncertainties  that  beset  man’s  mortal  life,  Alexander  extolled 
what  religion  could  mean  for  all  suffering  and  concerned  peo¬ 
ple.  “But  in  order  to  enjoy  the  consolation  of  religion,”  he 
went  on,  “we  must  practice  its  precepts,  and  in  order  to  prac¬ 
tice  its  precepts,  we  must  experience  its  power.  True  religion 
is  not  a  form  but  a  living  principle  within,  not  a  name  but  an 
active  energetic  influence  which  governs  the  whole  man  and 
directs  his  views  and  exertions  to  the  noblest  object.  .  .  . 
Therefore,”  he  concluded,  addressing  himself  in  particular  to 
the  Virginia  students  of  medicine  who  had  invited  him  to  con¬ 
duct  the  service,  “become  real  Christians;  make  religion  a  per¬ 
sonal  concern;  attend  to  it  without  delay.” 

Loyal  to  his  concept  of  “real  Christian,”  Archibald  Alex¬ 
ander  did  not  limit  his  concern  to  the  conscientious  fulfillment 
of  the  duties  connected  with  the  pastoral  ministry.  This  vi¬ 
sionary  crusader  continued  to  be  a  frontiersman  in  the  heart 
of  the  great  growing  city.  Projects  designed  to  meet  needs  in 
society  or  in  the  Church,  whether  in  the  city  itself,  throughout 
the  new  nation,  or  beyond  its  bounds,  were  initiated  by  him, 
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or  received  his  support.  Here  are  some  manifestations  of  his 
spirit:  He  introduced  his  congregation  to  the  novelty  of  Sun¬ 
day  evening  services,  which  became  very  popular.  Concerned 
about  the  need  of  inculcating  evangelical  truth  beyond  eccle¬ 
siastical  frontiers,  he  prepared  the  manuscript  of  a  religious 
novel  called  “Eudocia,”  which,  unfortunately,  was  never  pub¬ 
lished.  He  launched  the  idea  of  a  religious  newspaper  before 
any  such  journal  existed.  There  was  in  Philadelphia  at  that 
time  an  organization  called  “The  Humane  Society.”  Dissat¬ 
isfied  with  the  spirit  and  objectives  of  this  organization,  Alex¬ 
ander  created  “The  Evangelical  Society.”  The  purpose  of  the 
new  society  was  not  to  employ  other  people  to  do  good  in  the 
name  of  those  who  were  its  members.  Every  member  was  him¬ 
self  to  be  a  worker  by  becoming  directly  involved  in  achiev¬ 
ing  the  objectives  of  the  Society. 

Various  other  enterprises  which  were  struggling  to  be  born 
in  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  Alexander’s 
active  cooperation.  Such  were  “The  Philadelphia  Tract  So¬ 
ciety,”  “The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
among  the  Poor,”  and  the' nascent  “Sunday  School  Associa¬ 
tion,”  which  in  those  days  was  encountering  opposition  from 
traditionalists.  Other  projects  also  were  in  his  dreams  for  the 
advancement  of  God’s  Kingdom.  Among  them  was  a  scheme 
whereby  Negroes  would  be  able  to  realize  their  aspirations. 
Another  was  the  organization  of  a  Foreign  Missions  So¬ 
ciety.  A  third  project  was  the  establishment  of  a  theological 
seminary. 

IV 

The  election  of  Archibald  Alexander  as  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A. 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  a  Church 
which  was  still  the  leading  denomination  in  the  country.  The 
minister  of  the  Pine  Street  Church  of  Philadelphia,  when 
elected  by  the  Assembly  of  1807,  was,  with  a  single  exception, 
the  youngest  Moderator  ever  to  hold  that  office.  (The  excep¬ 
tion  was  Francis  Landley  Patton.  Patton,  too,  was  only  thirty- 
five  when  he  was  elected  Moderator  by  the  Assembly  of  1878. 
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It  is  a  striking  coincidence  that  subsequently  both  these  men 
became  related  to  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  After 
years  of  service  as  a  pastor  and  theological  teacher,  Patton 
was  elected  in  1888  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
now  Princeton  University.  Following  fourteen  years  in  the 
presidency  of  the  College,  he  retired  and  was  succeeded  by 
Woodrow  Wilson.  The  same  year,  Patton  became  President 
of  Princeton  Seminary.  This  office  he  held  for  eleven  years, 
retiring  in  1913,  the  year  following  the  Seminary’s  celebration 
of  its  one  hundredth  anniversary.) 

In  the  overruling  providence  of  God  there  exists  an  insep¬ 
arable  historical  link  between  Archibald  Alexander’s  election 
as  his  Church’s  Moderator  and  the  establishment  of  Prince¬ 
ton  Theological  Seminary.  During  his  year  in  office,  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  became  abundantly  aware  of  its  Moderator’s 
dimension.  At  the  close  of  his  moderatorial  year,  Alexander 
preached  a  sermon  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1808.  In  this 
sermon,  he  pled  that  adequate  provision  be  made  for  the 
preparation  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Taking  as  his  text  the 
words  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Christians  in  Corinth,  “Strive  to 
excel  in  building  up  the  Church”  (i  Cor.  4:19),  the  preacher 
spoke  with  great  eloquence.  The  time  had  come,  he  said,  for 
the  denomination  to  take  theological  education  seriously. 
Here  are  his  words: 

“In  my  opinion,  we  shall  not  have  a  regular  and  sufficient 
supply  of  well-qualified  ministers  of  the  Gospel  until  every 
Presbytery,  or  at  least  every  Synod,  shall  have  under  its 
direction  a  seminary  established  for  the  single  purpose  of  edu¬ 
cating  youth  for  the  ministry,  in  which  the  course  of  educa¬ 
tion  from  its  commencement  shall  be  directed  to  this  object; 
for  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  the  system  of  education 
pursued  in  our  colleges  and  universities  is  the  best  adapted  to 
prepare  a  young  man  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  The  great 
extension  of  the  physical  sciences  and  the  taste  and  fashion 
of  life  have  given  such  a  shift  and  direction  to  the  academical 
course  that  I  confess  it  appears  to  me  to  be  little  adapted  to 
introduce  a  youth  to  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.” 
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The  popular  response  to  the  idea  of  a  theological  seminary 
was  such  that  a  fellow  minister  of  Alexander’s,  Ashbel  Green, 
the  minister  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  joined  him  in  promoting  the  idea  in  their  Presbytery. 
The  effort  was  successful.  The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia 
overtured  the  General  Assembly  of  1809  that  a  theological 
school  be  duly  established,  as  had  been  proposed  by  their 
fellow  Presbyter  in  his  moderatorial  sermon.  The  Assembly 
approved  the  overture  and  a  committee  was  appointed.  This 
committee  submitted  three  alternative  schemes  to  the  Pres¬ 
byteries  of  the  Church.  Presbytery  opinion  favored  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  single  theological  seminary  for  the  whole  Church. 
A  new  committee  of  seven  was  appointed,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Ashbel  Green,  to  draft  a  plan  that  would  serve  as 
a  constitution  of  the  new  seminary.  It  included  Archibald 
Alexander  and  Samuel  Miller,  the  minister  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  New  York.  A  constitutional  plan  was  sub¬ 
mitted  in  1811.  After  some  modifications,  it  was  adopted,  and 
the  Assembly  proceeded  immediately  to  elect  the  first  pro¬ 
fessor. 

In  what  appears  to  have  been  a  deeply  moving  session,  and 
after  a  period  of  prayer,  the  members  balloted  for  the  person 
who,  in  their  judgment,  was  most  fitted  for  the  new  position. 
The  “lot  fell”  on  the  minister  of  the  Pine  Street  Church. 

There  is  evidence  that  Archibald  Alexander  did  not  expect 
or  desire  this  appointment,  his  personal  preference  being  to 
continue  his  pastorate  in  Philadelphia.  Yielding,  however,  to 
what  he  felt  to  be  the  call  of  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  through 
the  representatives  of  the  Church,  he  accepted  the  invitation. 
A  year  later,  on  August  12,  1812,  he  was  formally  installed 
into  his  new  office  in  the  seminary  which  the  Assembly  had 
decided  to  establish  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  under  the 
name  of  “The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.”  Alexander’s  col¬ 
league,  Ashbel  Green,  who  played  so  important  a  part  in 
launching  the  new  institution,  was  in  the  same  year  elected 
President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  He  had  already  been 
elected  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  new  sem- 
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inary,  a  position  he  held  from  1812  to  1848.  In  this  way,  two 
close  ministerial  friends  became  neighbors  in  the  village  of 
Princeton,  where  they  shaped  the  courses  of  sister  institutions, 
each  of  which  was  destined  for  world  renown. 

V 

The  Plan,  or  Constitution,  of  the  “one  great  school  in  some 
convenient  place  near  the  center  of  the  bounds  of  our  Church” 
became  the  inspiration  and  guide  for  Archibald  Alexander  and 
his  successors.  Its  basic  concepts  are  a  faithful  transcript  of 
the  personal  ideas  of  the  Seminary’s  founder.  For  that  reason, 
and  because  the  Plan  has  shaped  the  destiny  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it  merits  special  attention. 

A  central  concept  in  this  historic  document  is  the  affirma¬ 
tion  that  a  Christian  minister  worthy  of  his  office  and  fitted 
for  his  work  should  combine  two  indispensable  qualities.  These 
qualities  are  defined  as  “piety  and  learning.”  In  the  original 
report  of  the  committee  charged  with  preparing  the  Plan,  we 
find  this  paragraph:  “That,  as  filling  the  Church  with  a 
learned  and  able  ministry  without  a  corresponding  portion  of 
real  piety,  would  be  a  curse  to  the  world  and  an  offense  to 
God  and  his  people,  so  the  General  Assembly  think  it  their 
duty  to  state  that  in  establishing  a  seminary  for  training  up 
ministers,  it  is  the  earnest  desire  to  guard  as  far  as  possible 
against  so  great  an  evil.  And  they  do  hereby  solemnly  pledge 
themselves  to  the  Churches  under  their  care  that  in  forming 
and  carrying  into  execution  the  plan  of  the  proposed  sem¬ 
inary,  it  will  be  their  endeavor  to  make  it,  under  the  blessing 
of  God,  a  nursery  of  vital  piety  as  well  as  of  sound  theological 
learning,  and  to  train  up  persons  for  the  ministry  who  shall 
be  lovers  as  well  as  defenders  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
friends  of  revivals  of  religion,  and  a  blessing  to  the  Church 
of  God.” 

In  the  final  version  of  the  Plan  as  it  was  adopted,  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  Seminary  is  stated  as  follows:  “It  is  to  unite  in 
those  who  shall  sustain  the  ministerial  office,  religion  and  lit¬ 
erature;  that  piety  of  heart,  which  is  the  fruit  only  of  the 
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renewing  and  sanctifying  grace  of  God,  with  solid  learning: 
believing  that  religion  without  learning,  or  learning  without 
religion,  in  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  must  ultimately  prove 
injurious  to  the  Church.  .  .  . 

“It  is  to  afford  more  advantages  than  have  hitherto  been 
usually  possessed  by  ministers  of  religion  in  our  country,  to 
cultivate  both  piety  and  literature  in  their  preparatory  course; 
piety,  by  placing  it  in  circumstances  favorable  to  its  growth, 
and  by  cherishing  and  regulating  its  ardor;  literature,  by 
affording  favorable  opportunities  for  its  attainment,  and  by 
making  its  possession  indispensable.  .  .  . 

“It  is,  finally,  to  endeavor  to  raise  up  a  succession  of  men, 
at  once  qualified  for  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  work  of 
the  Gospel  ministry;  who,  with  various  endowments,  suiting 
them  to  different  stations  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  may  all 
possess  a  portion  of  the  spirit  of  the  primitive  propagators  of 
the  Gospel;  prepared  to  make  every  sacrifice,  to  endure  every 
hardship,  and  to  render  every  service  which  the  promotion 
of  pure  and  undefiled  religion  may  require.” 

The  notes  sounded  here  found  an  echo  in  the  personality 
and  life  of  the  new  professor.  They  express,  moreover,  his 
philosophy  of  what  theological  education  and  a  theological 
seminary  should  be.  Take,  for  example,  “piety  and  learning,” 
or  the  synonymous  designation,  “religion  and  literature.”  Per¬ 
sonal  devotion  to  God,  as  commitment  and  communion,  must 
be  accompanied  in  the  Christian  minister  by  a  broad  culture, 
involving  an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  Christian  faith.  When 
either  one  of  these  qualities  is  lacking,  the  Christian  Church 
is  in  peril. 

VI 

Regarding  people  who  have  “learning  without  religion,” 
Samuel  Miller  had  this  to  say  in  the  address  he  delivered  at 
the  inauguration  of  his  friend:  “O  my  fathers  and  brethren, 
let  it  never  be  said  of  us  on  whom  this  task  has  fallen,  that 
we  take  more  pains  to  make  polite  scholars,  eloquent  orators 
or  men  of  mere  learning  than  to  form  able  and  faithful  min- 
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isters  of  the  New  Testament.”  For  Christian  truth,  he  went 
on,  is  to  be  “loved”  as  well  as  “defended.”  Miller,  a  member 
of  the  Seminary’s  first  Board  of  Directors,  had  in  mind  the 
so-called  Moderates  of  that  day,  whose  sophisticated  suc¬ 
cessors  form  a  considerable  group  in  our  day.  Such  persons  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Church’s  conservative  as  well  as  its  liberal 
tradition.  They  look  down  disdainful  noses  at  any  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  religious  emotion  or  any  claim  that  people  may  make 
to  the  concrete  subjective  reality  of  communion  with  God  in 
the  daily  round  or  the  common  task. 

Equally  to  be  avoided,  however,  according  to  the  Plan,  was 
religion  without  learning,  zeal  without  knowledge,  which 
could  be  also  injurious  to  the  Church.  Frothy  emotionalism, 
the  reduction  of  religion  to  pure  feeling,  was  rampant  then 
as  now.  Archibald  Alexander  stood,  as  the  Christian  Church 
when  true  to  itself  has  always  stood,  for  dynamic  centrality, 
for  the  commitment  of  the  human  self  to  the  Christ  who  is 
both  Life  and  Light,  the  “Power  of  God”  as  well  as  the  “Wis¬ 
dom  of  God.”  It  was  to  be  the  function  of  the  newly  founded 
Seminary  to  make  equal  provision  in  its  institutional  life  for 
the  spiritual  nurture  as  well  as  for  the  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  who  belonged  to  it. 

What  has  been  described  as  Alexander’s  “mental  and  spirit¬ 
ual  universalism”2  became  strikingly  evident  in  the  Inaugural 
Address  he  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  first  seminary 
year.  His  thoughts  ran  the  full  gamut  of  intellectual  interest 
and  concern  that  human  knowledge  be  regarded  as  relevant 
to  a  study  of  the  Scriptures,  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  to  the  building  of  the  Church. 

The  Plan  of  the  Seminary  had  laid  down  that  the  new  insti¬ 
tution  should  have  three  chairs:  Divinity,  Oriental  and  Bib¬ 
lical  Literature,  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church  Govern¬ 
ment.  Until  he  was  joined  in  1813  by  his  friend  Samuel  Miller, 
who  was  elected  professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and 
Church  Government,  Archibald  Alexander  was  responsible 
for  the  entire  curriculum.  His  competency  and  enthusiasm 

2  John  DeWitt,  “Archibald  Alexander’s  Preparation  for  His  Profes¬ 
sorship,”  Princeton  Theological  Review ,  in,  Oct.  1905,  p.  593. 
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were  immediately  evident  as  he  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
first  Seminary  class  of  three  students,  which  met  in  his  home. 
The  former  President  of  Hampden-Sydney  College  became 
the  Seminary’s  institutional  foundation  and  a  luminous  and 
inspiring  image  for  all  who  would  succeed  him  down  the  years, 
whether  in  the  classroom  or  on  the  campus,  in  the  quiet  so¬ 
ciability  of  the  home  or  amid  the  agitations  of  public  witness. 

VII 

In  the  discharge  of  his  academic  responsibilities,  as  well  as 
in  the  writings  which  now  began  to  flow  from  his  pen,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Alexander  manifested  both  his  native  intellectual  quali¬ 
ties  and  the  breadth  of  knowledge  that  made  evident  his  ma¬ 
ture  scholarship.  Alongside  his  fervent  faith  and  his  linguistic 
preparation  for  the  exposition  of  Holy  Scripture,  his  natural 
penchant  for  metaphysics  was  never  absent.  In  his  approach 
to  Christian  theology  and  to  ideas  in  general,  he  never  ceased 
to  display  the  penetration  of  the  philosopher.  He  inculcated 
in  his  students  a  passion  for  original  research.  He  advocated, 
moreover,  and  exemplified  in  his  own  intellectual  life,  a  spirit 
of  fairness  in  dealing  with  controversial  issues.  Out  of  this 
spirit  was  born  the  Seminary’s  world-famous  library.  No  books 
of  representative  significance  were  ever  placed  by  a  censor  on 
a  theological  Index.  In  what  is  now  the  Robert  E.  Speer  Li¬ 
brary,  the  reader  has  access  to  all  shades  of  opinion,  however 
unconventional  or  heretical,  to  all  sorts  of  supplementary  lit¬ 
erature  in  the  realm  of  culture  capable  of  shedding  light  upon 
a  religious  event,  an  historical  epoch,  or  a  doctrinal  issue. 

Alexander’s  intellect  and  vast  knowledge  had,  however,  one 
limitation.  His  cultural  breadth  and  his  incomparable  power 
of  penetration  into  a  subject  were  not  matched  by  a  corre¬ 
sponding  capacity  for  the  massive  organization  of  ideas.  In 
this  regard  he  was  surpassed  by  his  student,  Charles  Hodge, 
who  subsequently  became  his  colleague  and  successor.  While 
Alexander  was  more  universal  than  Hodge  in  his  intellectual 
interests,  and  especially  in  his  human  concern,  Hodge  excelled 
his  teacher  as  a  systematizer. 
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Out  of  the  collaboration  of  these  two  men,  one  an  everlast¬ 
ing  denizen  of  the  spiritual  frontier,  the  other  a  genius  for 
bringing  the  farthest  horizons  into  perspective,  and  of  Samuel 
Miller,  a  man  more  “polished  and  literary”  than  either,  there 
was  born  in  1825  a  theological  journal  called  The  Biblical 
Repertory.  This  journal  was  one  of  the  first  theological  re¬ 
views  published  in  America  and  the  predecessor  of  Theology 
Today.  To  The  Biblical  Repertory  Alexander  contributed 
many  important  articles.  These  were  written  on  such  varied 
themes  as:  “The  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,”  “Evi¬ 
dences  of  a  New  Heart,”  “The  Present  State  and  Prospects 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,”  “Mr.  H.  Everett’s  Report  on 
Indian  Affairs.”  These  few  titles  indicate  the  author’s  interest 
in  theological  dogma,  the  inner  life  of  the  Christian,  the 
health  of  the  Church,  and  the  welfare  of  neglected  people. 
Among  the  books  written  during  his  Princeton  years,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  stand  out:  A  Brief  Outline  of  the  Evidences  of  the 
Christian  Religion  (1825) ,  The  Canon  of  the  Old  and  New 
T estaments  (1826)  ,  Thoughts  on  Religious  Experience  (1841) , 
Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Founder  and  Principal  Alumni 
of  the  Log  College  (1845) ,  History  of  Colonization  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa  (1846) ,  Outlines  of  Moral  Science,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1852,  the  year  after  his  death. 

The  inspiring  teacher  and  writer  was  also  a  warm-hearted 
friend.  Archibald  Alexander’s  home  was  ever  open  to  students 
who  wanted  to  see  him.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  seemed 
“incapable  of  being  interrupted.”  Between  him  and  his  col¬ 
league,  Samuel  Miller,  there  existed  throughout  their  long 
lives  the  most  intimate  Christian  companionship.  It  was  cus¬ 
tomary  for  them  not  only  to  converse  together  but  to  pray 
together.  With  their  younger  colleague,  Charles  Hodge,  they 
conducted  each  week  for  the  students  “The  Sunday  After¬ 
noon  Conference.”  This  gathering,  which  usually  lasted  an 
hour  and  a  half,  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  all  sorts  of 
questions  relating  to  the  Christian  life,  to  experimental  re¬ 
ligion,  and  to  practical  behavior. 

Here  was  campus  community  at  its  best.  Teachers  and 
students  shared  their  deepest  thoughts  on  what  it  meant  to 
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be  truly  Christian,  both  in  personal  experience  and  in  active 
obedience.  The  students  represented,  as  the  years  went  by,  an 
increasingly  diversified  group  both  denominationally  and  ra¬ 
cially.  From  the  early  decades  of  the  Seminary’s  life,  Episco¬ 
palians,  Methodists,  and  Baptists  shared  with  Presbyterians 
the  life  of  classroom  and  campus  in  perfect  Christian  fellow¬ 
ship.  And  from  its  earliest  years  the  Seminary  was  host  to 
many  students  from  abroad. 

VIII 

In  the  deepest,  most  classical  sense,  Archibald  Alexander 
the  professor  was  also  a  Churchman.  He  did  all  his  thinking, 
and  carried  out  his  diverse  forms  of  activity,  with  a  sense  of 
his  calling  as  a  member  and  minister  of  the  community  called 
the  Church.  Yet  no  American  Churchman  was  ever  less  of  a 
mere  professional  or  cleric,  less  of  an  ecclesiastic  or  a  hierarch, 
than  he.  Dedicated  to  the  fellowship  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  de¬ 
voted  his  entire  manhood  to  increasing  the  membership  of 
this  fellowship,  calling  upon  people  to  commit  themselves  to 
Christ  as  Saviour.  The  second  half  of  his  life,  forty  years  in 
all,  he  spent  trying  to  equip  young  men  for  the  Church’s  min¬ 
istry  under  the  Lordship  of  Christ. 

The  address  he  delivered  at  the  beginning  of  the  seminary 
year  1832  bears  the  title  “Plea  for  Absolute  Devotion  to  God 
in  the  Work  of  the  Ministry.”  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on 
this  occasion  he  said,  “You  are  coming  forward,  my  young 
friends,  at  an  eventful  period  of  the  world.  Bead  then  the 
signs  of  the  times.  Let  every  man  be  found  at  his  post  and 
standing  in  his  lot.  Let  no  one  now  entering  the  ministry 
dream  of  a  quiet  or  easy  life,  or  of  literary  leisure.”  He  was 
interested  in  where  his  students  went  and  where  all  Presby¬ 
terian  ministers  carried  on  their  work.  “There  was  no  man 
living,”  we  are  told  by  his  biographer,  “whose  acquaintance 
with  the  geography  and  topography  of  America  was  more  ex¬ 
tensive  or  exact.”3  Archibald  Alexander  used  this  amazing 
knowledge  as  a  Churchman  who  was  personally  interested  in 

3  Alexander,  Life  of  Alexander,  p.  540. 
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all  his  fellow  ministers.  “The  whole  territory  of  the  Church,” 
it  was  said  of  him,  “was  so  mapped  out  in  his  head  that  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  affirm  that  he  knew  who  was  the  pastor 
of  every  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States.” 

But  this  Churchman,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with 
the  identity  and  sphere  of  labor  of  every  Presbyterian  min¬ 
ister,  was  no  sectarian,  still  less  a  bigot,  in  his  spirit  and  con¬ 
cerns.  He  was  profoundly  ecumenical  in  his  commitment. 
“The  Church  of  Christ  is  one,”  he  exclaimed,  “and  all  who 
agree  in  essential  matters  should  hold  communion  together^ 
notwithstanding  minor  differences.”  And  again,  “Let  us  hold 
together  as  long  as  the  foundation  can  be  felt  under  our  feet.” 

But  for  Alexander,  to  “hold  together”  did  not  mean  remain¬ 
ing  static  or  becoming  institutionally  minded.  While  his 
judgment  was  invariably  cool  and  dispassionate,  and  his  policy 
conservative,  “he  never  rejected  any  scheme  because  it  was 
novel.”  To  the  very  end  of  his  life  he  was  interested  in  new 
schemes.  What  could  be  more  conclusive  than  the  following 
testimony?  “No  observation  was  more  common  than  that  Dr. 
Alexander  was  unlike  most  old  men,  in  the  tolerance  for  the 
changes  of  his  day.  If  a  new  scheme  of  any  promise  was  on 
foot,  he  was  really  more  inclined  to  listen  and  to  favor  than 
most  younger  men.” 

Nowhere  was  the  forward  looking  and  dynamic  spirit  of 
Alexander,  the  Churchman,  more  manifest  than  in  his  advo¬ 
cacy  and  support  of  the  missionary  movement.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Two  of  his  most  famous  public 
utterances  were  missionary  sermons.  One  of  those  sermons  he 
preached  in  Philadelphia  in  May  1814  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Missions,  while  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  was  in  session.  The  other  was  delivered  at  Al¬ 
bany,  New  York,  in  October  1829  on  the  occasion  of  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  Foreign  Mission. 

In  his  Philadelphia  sermon,  Alexander  challenged  the  idea 

then  common  in  Church  circles  in  Scotland  and  the  United 

* 

States  that  “civilization  should  precede  evangelization.”  He 
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then  proceeded  to  express  the  hope  “that  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  which  is  the  Missionary  Society  of  your  Church,  will  at 
their  present  session  take  the  subject  of  foreign  mission  into 
serious  consideration.”  Fruits  of  initiating  mission  work  abroad, 
he  declared,  would  be,  “a  missionary  spirit  which  is  the  true 
spirit  of  Christianity,”  “the  destruction  of  bigotry  and  a  nar¬ 
row  sectarian  spirit,”  the  promotion  of  “peace  and  harmony 
in  the  Church.”  For  Churchmen  would  then  have  no  more 
interest  in  “petty  contentions.”  Not  only  so,  but  the  awaken¬ 
ing  in  the  Church  of  a  missionary  spirit  would  “increase  the 
number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  as  well  as  the  devotion 
to  home  missions.” 

In  his  Albany  sermon,  after  discussing  the  prevailing  ob¬ 
jections  to  foreign  missions,  the  Princeton  Churchman  spoke 
critically  of  the  Puritan  successors  of  the  Reformers,  who 
despite  their  eminent  piety  did  not  develop  an  interest  in 
world  evangelization  and  mission. 

This  precursor  of  the  ecumenical  spirit,  true  son  of  John 
Calvin,  then  proceeded  to  pay  prophetic  tribute  to  what  can 
be  expected  in  the  realm  of  Church  unity  when  Christians 
are  gripped  by  a  spirit  of  missionary  enthusiasm.  What  state¬ 
ment  of  any  Churchman  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  more  contemporaneously  significant  than  the  fol¬ 
lowing  utterance  from  Archibald  Alexander’s  Albany  sermon? 
“Nowhere  upon  earth  does  the  genuine  spirit  of  Catholicism 
more  prevail,”  he  said,  “than  among  missionaries  and  the  ar¬ 
dent  friends  of  missions.  ...  It  cannot,  it  must  not,  be  that 
the  progress  of  this  work  of  God  should  be  retarded  or  hind¬ 
ered  by  the  petty  jealousies  of  its  professed  friends.  A  better 
spirit  prevails,  and  will,  I  trust,  more  and  more  prevail,  until 
all  our  sectarian  distinctions  shall  be  melted  into  the  complete 
‘unity  of  the  Spirit’  .  .  .  when  all  the  servants  of  God  ‘shall 
see  eye  to  eye’  and  the  bond  of  union  shall  be  truth,  peace, 
and  charity.” 

This  plain  man,  true  saint  and  scholar,  great  preacher,  pro¬ 
fessor  and  ecumenical  Churchman  is  worthy  to  be,  in  the 
present  sesquicentennial  year  and  in  the  centuries  to  come, 
the  abiding  image  of  the  institution  he  created. 
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Theology — Didactic  and  Polemical* 


BY  LEONARD  J.  TRINTERUD 

I  t  is  widely  believed  that  Charles  Hodge  lies  buried  in  three 
volumes.  While  this  may  have  been  true,  existentially,  for 
some  Princetonians  through  the  years,  the  Hodge  who  lived 
was  not  that  mythical  Hodge.  The  Hodge  who  lived  was  so 
completely  captivated  by  The  Theological  Seminary  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey,  while  yet  a  boy  of  fourteen,  that  henceforth 
his  whole  life  was  determined  by  what  he  supposed  was  the 
good  of  the  Seminary.  Throughout  the  century  and  a  half  of 
its  existence  no  man  has  ever  been  so  completely  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  school.  There,  in  the  Seminary,  rather  than  in 
three  volumes,  lies  Charles  Hodge. 

But  whence  the  Hodge  of  the  myth?  Given  a  man  of  strong 
personality  in  a  prominent  seminary,  for  many  years  the  lead¬ 
ing  mind  of  that  school,  idolized  by  students  and  alumni,  in 
control  of  a  privately  owned  journal  of  great  influence,  a  writer 
of  both  popular  and  professional  books,  with  a  wide  corre¬ 
spondence  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  a  man  human 
enough  to  enter  deeply  into  the  lives  of  his  friends — in  short, 
given  a  man  so  gifted  and  so  situated,  it  was  inevitable  that 

*  The  best  sources  for  the  life  of  Charles  Hodge  are  his  letters  and 
papers  deposited  in  the  Firestone  Library,  Princeton  University.  Speer 
Library,  Princeton  Seminary,  has  a  large  collection  of  his  lecture  notes, 
his  diary,  and  some  letters  and  other  miscellaneous  manuscripts.  The 
correspondence  of  Samuel  Miller  now  in  Firestone  Library  and  the  let¬ 
ters  of  James  Waddell  Alexander,  published  and  manuscript,  provide 
much  additional  material.  The  Durrett  Collection  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  has  in  the  Joshua  L.  Wilson  Papers  a  great  store  of  materials 
dealing  with  the  Old  School  party  in  the  West.  Articles  in  The  Biblical 
Repertory  and  Princeton  Review  are  indispensable.  The  Presbyterian 
periodicals  of  the  era  regularly  referred  to  Hodge  and  Princeton.  Sev¬ 
eral  unpublished  doctoral  dissertations  on  Hodge  provide  background 
material;  microfilm  copies  of  these  are  in  Speer  Library,  Princeton 
Seminary. 
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he  should  build  and  guide  a  large  and  influential  group  of 
disciples.  The  disciples  themselves  became  a  self-conscious 
group  amidst  the  controversies  of  the  half-century  of  Hodge’s 
career.  Wherever  these  disciples  went — in  the  pastorates,  in 
the  colleges  and  seminaries,  and  on  the  mission  fields — they 
continued  to  look  to  their  mentor.  In  any  crisis,  to  know  what 
Professor  Hodge  would  say  was  to  clarify  one’s  thinking.  To 
quote  Professor  Hodge  was  to  bring  the  whole  weight  of  the 
master  and  the  discipleship  to  bear  against  an  opponent. 

Men  such  as  Charles  Hodge,  situated  as  he  was,  can  never 
be  buried  in  books.  But  they  may  suffer  severely  at  the  hands 
of  their  eager  disciples,  or  they  may  find  themselves  adopted 
by  power  groups  who  profess  great  admiration  and  zeal  for 
the  famous  man  whose  public  image  is  better  than  their  own. 
The  Hodge  of  the  myth  is  “the  authorized  portrait  of  our 
leader”  done  by  command  of  followers  whom  in  the  end 
Hodge  could  not  control.  Yet  the  record  is  quite  plain  that 
the  leader  squirmed  a  good  deal  while  this  authorized  portrait 
was  being  made.  It  was  only  his  unquestioning  devotion  to 
the  Seminary  which  made  the  sittings  for  this  portrait  en¬ 
durable. 


I 

Charles  Hodge  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  December  28, 
1797,  of  a  family  rooted  in  the  revival  of  1733-1742  and  in  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  founded  by  George  Whitefield 
and  Gilbert  Tennent.  The  pastor  of  this  church  in  1797  was 
Ashbel  Green,  to  whose  vanity  and  ambition  Hodge  was  to 
owe  much  of  the  unhappiness  of  his  years  as  a  professor.  In 
due  time  he  attended  the  College  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton. 
While  a  first-year  student  at  college,  aged  fourteen,  he  wit¬ 
nessed  with  something  like  religious  fascination  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  Archibald  Alexander  as  the  first  professor  of  the  newly 
founded  Theological  Seminary.  Before  long  he  came  to  Alex¬ 
ander’s  attention,  and  within  months  each  had  adopted  the 
other.  The  attachment  was  unbroken  until  Alexander’s  death 
in  1851.  No  other  influence  upon  Hodge  ever  equalled  that  of 
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his  “father”  Alexander.  After  graduation  from  college  young 
Hodge  entered  the  Seminary.  Upon  his  graduation  there,  Al¬ 
exander  told  Hodge  that  he  had  chosen  him  to  be  a  teacher 
at  the  Seminary.  His  appointment  was  in  Biblical  studies. 
Before  long,  however,  he  became  persuaded  that  his  training 
in  the  field  was  inadequate  for  the  demands  of  the  day.  Men 
from  New  England  had  studied  abroad,  and  Hodge  asked 
permission  to  do  the  same. 

In  October  1826,  Hodge  sailed  for  Paris  to  study  Oriental 
languages.  He  was  not  much  impressed  with  the  religious  life 
of  Paris  and  soon  moved  on  to  Germany.  Here  he  found  a 
wonderful  new  world.  He  found  erudite,  highly  placed  pro¬ 
fessors  who  were  interested  in  small  prayer-bands,  in  revivals, 
and  in  the  private  study  of  the 'Bible.  He  became  a  fast  friend 
of  such  professors  as  August  Tholuck,  Johann  Neander,  Ernest 
Hengstenberg,  and  prominent  nobles  such  as  the  brothers  von 
Gerlach,  Baron  von  Kottwitz,  Chancellor  le  Coq,  and  many 
others.  Otto  von  Gerlach  was  noted  as  “the  Wesley  of  Berlin.” 
The  religious  movement  of  which  all  these  men  were  a  part  in¬ 
cluded  men  and  women  of  rather  diverse  theologies,  among 
them  some  liberal  Catholics.  Hodge  was  much  interested  in  the 
German  revivals  and  noted  that  in  them  there  had  occurred 
some  of  the  “bodily  exercises”  or  demonstrations  which  had  ac¬ 
companied  the  American  revivals.  Yet  neither  Hodge  nor  his 
German  friends  were  troubled  by  these  “excesses”  nearly  as 
much  as  they  were  by  the  policies  of  the  ruling  clique  in  the 
various  German  state  churches.  Hodge  deplored,  as  did  his 
friends,  the  high-handed  methods  of  the  ecclesiastical  bureauc¬ 
racy  against  the  revivals  and  against  the  Bible-study  and 
prayer  groups.  He  little  guessed  that  in  three  short  years  he 
would  be  thrown  headlong  into  a  similar  maelstrom  of  con¬ 
flict  back  home.  No  doubt  the  role  he  sought  to  play  in  that 
American  conflict  was  in  some  measure  influenced  by  his  ex¬ 
periences  while  in  Germany. 

After  nearly  two  years  in  Germany,  Hodge  turned  home¬ 
ward  after  a  brief  tour  through  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Great  Britain.  In  view  of  the  role  which  the  terms  “Scottish” 
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and  “Scotch-Irish”  were  to  play  in  his  later  polemical  writings 
against  the  New  England  theologians,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Hodge  did  not  visit  Ireland,  and  that  he  spent  less  than 
a  week  in  Scotland,  of  which  his  diary  is  silent.  He  met  in 
Scotland  no  one  who  interested  him,  nor  did  he  gain  any  in¬ 
terest  in  Scottish  Church  affairs  from  the  few  days’  visit.  In 
England  he  was  most  impressed  by  the  Evangelical  leader 
Charles  Simeon.  About  mid-September  of  1828  he  reached 
Princeton. 

II 

The  America  to  which  Hodge  returned  in  1828  was  entering 
a  stormy  and  troubled  era.  The  new  West  was  filling  up  at  a 
rate  beyond  the  wildest  imagination  of  men.  By  1830  Ohio 
had  a  population  (937,000)  greater  than  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  combined.  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  each  passed 
the  half-million  mark  about  1820.  The  West  was  expanding 
so  rapidly  that  the  older  East  was  apprehensive  lest  it  lose 
control  of  the  nation.  The  election  of  President  Jackson  in 
1828  seemed  to  many  easterners  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
On  the  religious  scene,  the  Congregationalists  and  Presby¬ 
terians,  who  had  always  regarded  themselves  as  the  religious 
leaders  of  the  nation  and  as  better-class,  educated,  so¬ 
cially  responsible  Churches,  had  been  outstripped  by  the 
Baptists  and  Methodists  before  1830.  In  one  generation  the 
lead  had  gone  to  the  groups  despised  as  uneducated,  lower- 
class,  and  “popular.” 

In  the  first  years  after  the  founding  of  the  new  nation  a 
variety  of  factors  brought  the  Congregationalists  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Presbyterians  of  the  middle  seaboard  states  into 
close  cooperation  in  the  Plan  of  Union  of  1801  for  joint  home 
mission  work.  The  effective  power  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
was  in  the  former  New  Side  regions  and  was  friendly  to  New 
England.  The  Presbyterians  were  as  yet  very  weak  in  the 
entire  South  and  even  weaker  on  the  new  western  frontier. 
The  former  Old  Side  regions  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland 
had  not  opposed  the  Plan  of  Union  because  it  was  assumed — 
evidently  by  all  parties — that  this  plan  would  function  mostly 
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in  New  York  state,  where  the  sentiment  was  pro-New  Eng¬ 
land  already.  But  the  Plan  of  Union  plus  the  changing  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  nation  and  in  the  Church  were  soon  to  become  the 
occasions  for  a  series  of  controversies. 

The  theological  controversies  which  occupied  so  much  of 
Hodge’s  career  had  begun  in  a  very  small  way  about  the  time 
of  the  founding  of  the  Seminary.  In  fact,  theological  conflict 
had  much  to  do  with  the  founding  of  the  Seminary.  In  the 
anti-religious  era  immediately  following  the  Revolutionary 
War,  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  the  principal  Presbyterian 
school,  had  declined  in  number  of  students  and  in  religious 
influence.  In  New  England  also,  the  decline  was  being  felt.  In 
both  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  circles  the  cry  was  go¬ 
ing  up  for  more  ministers,  for  better  trained  ministers  to 
evangelize  the  new  West  and  the  changing  East.  The  existing 
colleges  were  not  doing  the  job.  In  1808  a  theological  seminary 
was  founded  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  which  sought  to 
combine  orthodox  trinitarian  Congregationalists  with  Presby¬ 
terians  in  a  dual  thrust  to  offset  Unitarianism  and  to  train  an 
adequate  evangelical  ministry.  A  number  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  Presbyterians  friendly  to  New  England  supported 
this  move,  among  them  Gardiner  Spring  of  New  York  and 
Edward  D.  Griffin  of  Newark.  Other  Presbyterians  such  as 
Ashbel  Green,  Samuel  Miller,  and  Archibald  Alexander  held 
back  from  making  common  cause  with  the  Andover  group. 
These  men  were  averse  to  certain  newer  trends  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  Calvinism,  and,  though  they  were  anxious  to  continue 
cooperation  with  New  Enlgand  on  many  fronts,  they  wished 
to  have  a  seminary  which  would  teach  their  views  in  theology. 
This  they  achieved  with  the  founding  of  the  seminary  at 
Princeton  in  1812.  They  set  forth  the  ideal  of  one  great  central 
seminary  which  was  to  unify  the  Church  by  having  all  its 
ministers  trained  by  one  faculty  at  one  place.  But  this  ideal 
of  one  seminary  through  which  to  “type”  the  Church  had 
been  opposed  by  many.  Only  ten  out  of  thirty-six  presbyteries 
had  approved  it.  Nonetheless  its  promoters  had  managed  to 
get  it  through  the  General  Assembly. 

Andover  Seminary  had  been  founded  in  1808  as  a  Maginot 
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Line  against  Unitarianism.  Its  defensive  work  was  a  doctrinal 
subscription  of  unprecedented  detail  and  rigor.  When  Prince¬ 
ton  was  founded  four  years  later  it  was  given  an  ironclad  sub¬ 
scription  formula  written  by  Ashbel  Green  and  ardently  sup¬ 
ported  by  Samuel  Miller.  Whereas  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
Presbyterians  of  New  England  orientation  supported  the  An¬ 
dover  subscription  formula  because  it  was  aimed  at  Unitari¬ 
anism,  by  1818-1819  Spring,  Griffin,  James  Richards,  and 
others  were  aroused  by  the  Princeton  subscription  formula. 
Griffin  wrote  an  attack  upon  it  calling  it  “The  New  Test.” 
These  men  charged  that  the  Princeton-Philadelphia  group 
were  in  fact  seeking  to  make  their  personal  interpretation  of 
the  Church’s  standards  the  test  by  which  all  others  were  to 
be  judged  orthodox  or  unorthodox.  This,  they  charged,  was  an 
attack  upon  the  rights  of  all  other  Presbyterians.  The  Prince¬ 
ton-Philadelphia  group  took  the  attitude  that  they  were  merely 
being  good  Presbyterians.  And  so  the  wars  within  nineteenth- 
century  Presbyterianism  began  as  the  Princeton-Philadelphia 
group  assumed  the  honorific  claim  to  be  Presbyterians  of  the 
“Old  School”  over  and  against  the  innovators  who  drew  non- 
Presbyterian  ideas  from  New  England  and  were  thus  merely 
“New  School”  men. 

It  now  became  clear  that  the  real  purpose  behind  the  de¬ 
termination  of  Green,  Miller,  Alexander,  and  the  Philadelphia 
group  to  have  only  one  seminary  for  the  entire  Church  was 
that  in  this  way — as  the  plan  of  the  school  indeed  said — con¬ 
troversies  might  be  avoided  by  having  all  the  future  ministers 
of  the  Church  taught  by  one  faculty  rigidly  bound  to  one 
interpretation  of  Presbyterianism.  By  1830  the  inevitable  an¬ 
swer  was  apparent:  five  other  Presbyterian  seminaries  had 
been  founded  in  various  parts  of  the  nation. 

Even  before  Hodge  went  abroad,  the  rumblings  of  the  con¬ 
troverts  which  were  to  involve  him  throughout  his  career 
had  begun.  In  1826  Ashbel  Green  had  noted  bitterly  that 
whereas  Pennsylvania  (for  him  the  center  of  his  power  and 
prestige)  had  a  total  of  196  Presbyterian  licentiates  and  min¬ 
isters,  New  York  had  a  total  of  426.  In  1829  New  York  had 
more  students  in  colleges  than  did  the  combined  colleges  of 
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Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  (which  regarded  themselves 
as  the  bastions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church) .  One  half  of  these 
students,  moreover,  were  in  New  York  state  colleges.  What 
was  to  become  now  of  Princeton?  While  Hodge  was  in  Ger¬ 
many  (1827),  Alexander  had  written  to  him  of  his  apprehen¬ 
sion  for  the  future  of  the  Seminary.  Alexander  feared  that  a 
New  England-New  West  axis  would  leave  Princeton  to  shrivel 
and  die.  In  1828  he  wrote  to  Hodge  (in  Germany)  that  the 
new  Presbyterian  seminary  founded  that  year  in  Pittsburgh 
was  being  “viewed  by  many  as  the  last  stronghold  of  ortho¬ 
doxy,  and  the  most  secure  deposit  for  funds  intended  to  sup¬ 
port  the  truth;  and  at  this  time,  I  have  little  doubt  but  that 
Dr.  [Ashbel]  Green  and  others  of  our  staunch  friends  feel  a 
deeper  interest  in  that  institution  than  in  this.  .  .  .  After  all 
we  shall  be  forced  to  look  to  New  England  for  our  students.” 

In  1830  there  were  a  total  of  seventeen  Protestant  seminaries 
in  the  nation.  From  the  New  England  seminaries  a  goodly 
number  of  men  were  coming  into  the  Presbyterian  ministry 
each  year.  In  western  Pennsylvania,  western  New  York,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  Presbyterian  seminaries 
were  competing  with  Princeton  for  students  and  money.  If, 
as  Alexander  gloomily  wrote  to  Hodge,  Princeton  were  con¬ 
fined  to  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  it  would  be 
helpless,  for  the  population  in  the  area  was  not  expanding 
much.  In  Hodge’s  lifetime  his  native  city  of  Philadelphia  went 
from  the  largest  in  the  nation  to  a  rather  stagnant  city  less 
than  half  the  size  of  New  York  City. 

Ill 

Worse  by  far  than  this  form  of  competition  for  Princeton 
was  the  growing  threat  of  popular  religion.  Both  Alexander 
and  Hodge  regarded  themselves  as  favorably  disposed  toward 
revivals,  free  religious  associations,  lay  piety,  and  the  like. 
Miller  stood  aloof  from  most  of  such  movements,  though  no 
tensions  had  emerged  before  Hodge  left  for  Europe.  But  be¬ 
ginning  in  1827  Princeton  began  to  be  increasingly  aware  of 
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the  violent  controversy  raging  in  New  York  state  and  in  New 
England  over  the  revivals  conducted  by  Charles  G.  Finney 
and  his  followers.  To  the  anxious  Princeton  professors  it 
seemed  by  1830  that  the  whole  of  New  York  state  Presby¬ 
terianism,  with  its  426  ministers  and  licentiates,  and  all  its 
college  students  would  go  over  to  a  kind  of  popular  religion 
which  was  anathema  to  them.  From  both  the  West  and  the 
South  Princeton  was  already  under  heavy  fire  for,  it  was 
charged,  making  its  students  first  gentlemen,  and  then  min¬ 
isters.  In  so  doing,  the  charge  went,  Princeton  unfitted  men 
for  the  work  of  the  Church  in  the  new  states  on  the  frontier. 

Despite  what  Hodge  and  the  other  Princeton  professors 
thought  of  themselves,  throughout  the  nineteenth  century 
they  found  themselves  unable  to  understand  the  popular  re¬ 
ligious  movements  of  the  day.  The  popular  movements  in 
turn  rejected  Princeton  as  “high-toned,”  “book-learned,”  and 
interested  only  in  the  upper  classes.  Hodge  and  J.  W.  Alex¬ 
ander  (the  son  of  Archibald  Alexander)  recognized  the  ten¬ 
sion  but  did  not  know  how  to  deal  with  the  problem.  As  J. 
W.  Alexander  wrote,  with  italics,  “To  the  poor  the  Gospel  is 
not  preached  in  our  crack  Presbyterian  Churches.”  He  told  a 
friend,  the  famous  elite  preacher  John  Hall,  that  bad  as  Fin¬ 
ney’s  “new  measures”  in  truth  were,  they  were  better  than 
no  measures  at  all — i.e.  the  Philadelphia  indifference  to  peo¬ 
ple.  For  several  years  Hodge,  Archibald  Alexander,  J.  W. 
Alexander,  and  Albert  Dod  of  the  College,  tried  to  steer  a 
middle  course  on  the  popular  religious  movements  of  the  day, 
critical  of  their  theological  vagaries  but  seeking  to  win  and 
to  change  them  rather  than  attempting  to  blot  them  out.  The 
attempt  proved  futile. 

Among  the  many  aspects  of  the  popular  religious  move¬ 
ments  of  the  day  none  was  more  characteristic,  and  none  was 
destined  to  cause  Presbyterianism,  Princeton,  and  Hodge 
more  trouble,  than  the  so-called  voluntary  benevolent  soci¬ 
eties.  By  the  time  Hodge  returned  from  Germany  these  benev¬ 
olent  societies  included  a  number  of  anti-slavery  societies, 
plus  the  missionary,  education,  and  reform  societies.  As  though 
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this  were  not  ferment  enough,  long  smoldering  anti-Yankee 
feelings  and  theological  differences  burst  all  the  seams  just 
about  the  time  Hodge  returned.  The  ensuing  struggle  caught 
him  up,  gave  him  grievous  trouble,  and  occupied  him  until  the 
end  of  his  life.  He  was  always  very  distrustful  of  ecclesiastical 
power,  and  he  questioned  the  characters  and  motives  of  “the 
Philadelphia  junto”  (as  he  called  them) ,  which  was  driving 
for  a  powerful  ecclesiastical  machine.  Yet  theologically  and 
socially  he  was  utterly  opposed  to  the  total  ideology  of  those 
who  were  resisting  the  Philadelphia  group  led  by  Ashbel 
Green.  In  the  bitter  end  the  good  of  the  Seminary,  as  he 
understood  it,  made  him  the  foremost  apologist  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  policies  and  the  great  opponent  of  all  popular  move¬ 
ments  and  ideas  in  Presbyterianism. 

Charles  Hodge  returned  from  abroad  to  a  troubled  Church, 
an  insecure  school,  and  a  nation  which  was  undergoing  rapid 
and  radical  change.  The  leadership  of  the  Seminary  was  sol¬ 
idly  in  the  hands  of  Alexander  and  Miller.  Their  answer  to 
the  problems  of  the  day  was  simple:  allow  no  changes.  This 
position  Hodge  loyally  accepted  and  supported.  In  1825  a 
group  of  men  in  and  about  Princeton  had  founded  a  small 
quarterly  journal  called  the  Biblical  Repertory .  It  had  carried 
at  first  mostly  reviews,  reprints,  and  general  surveys.  It  was 
now  re-organized  with  the  added  backing  of  several  New  York 
area  New  School  Presbyterians.  Princeton,  led  by  Miller  and 
Alexander,  had  embarked  upon  a  policy  of  steering  a  middle 
course  between  Old  School  and  New  School  lest  she  be  left 
to  wither  and  die  as  the  other  seminaries  became  party  organs. 
The  Repertory  was  to  be  a  major  instrument  in  this  endeavor. 
It  was  to  carry  articles  of  opinion  and  comment,  thoroughly 
orthodox  but  uncommitted  to  any  of  the  warring  parties.  A 
local  editorial  committee  from  the  Seminary  and  the  College 
was  to  control  its  contents.  All  articles  were  to  be  unsigned, 
and  for  decades  most  of  the  material  was  written  by  this 
local  group.  All  controversial  topics  were  subjected  to  the  de¬ 
cision  of  this  group,  usually  numbering  from  six  to  ten  men. 
Hodge  became  the  “beast  of  burden,”  as  he  called  it,  of  the 
venture  but  by  no  means  the  master  or  driver. 
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IV 

It  is  often  assumed  that  Hodge  was  a  leader  in  the  violent 
controversies  of  1831  to  1837  which  broke  the  Presbyterian 
Church  into  two  denominations.  Though  he  later  became  the 
great  defender  of  the  Old  School  party  and  denomination,  he 
was  actually  an  opponent  of  the  rupture  at  the  time.  Both  the 
opposition  to  the  rupture  before  1837  and  the  defense  of  it 
afterward  were  motivated  in  large  measure  by  the  good  of 
the  Seminary  as  he  understood  it.  Even  so,  Hodge’s  role  must 
not  be  over-stressed.  Throughout  this  period  it  was  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Miller  who  controlled  policy,  not  Hodge  and  the 
other  younger  members  of  the  faculty.  Moreover  from  1833 
to  1838  Hodge  was  confined  by  illness  to  his  house  and  un¬ 
able  even  to  leave  it  for  classes.  A  great  part  of  this  time  he 
was  forced  to  read  and  write  while  lying  on  his  back.  His 
malady  was  an  infection  in  one  leg.  Of  the  more  extreme  rem¬ 
edies,  he  wrote  his  wife  from  Philadelphia,  where  he  had  been 
taken  once  for  treatment,  “I  had  sixty  leeches  applied  to  the 
groin  last  evening.  ...”  A  newly  invented  treatment  was  “a 
piece  of  lighted  punk,  or  rather  thin  tree  bark,  is  put  on  the 
flesh  and  allowed  to  burn  out.  It  of  course  burns  to  a  crisp 
the  skin  under  it.  .  .  .”  This  was  done  to  him  daily  for  a  time. 
By  the  winter  of  1838  he  was  able  to  go  about  on  crutches, 
though  he  did  not  resume  preaching  until  1842. 

By  1830-1831  controversy  was  rife  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  yet  without  any  very  clear  pattern  of  parties  or  of 
issues.  Dominant  Old  School  demagogues  like  B.  J.  Breckin¬ 
ridge  condemned  the  doctrine  of  a  limited  atonement  as  vig¬ 
orously  as  did  New  School  heretics  like  Albert  Barnes.  Yet  to 
Princeton  this  was  one  of  the  three  essentials  of  the  “Triangle.” 
Joshua  L.  Wilson,  the  heresy  hunter  of  Cincinnati  and  the 
unsuccessful  prosecutor  of  Lyman  Beecher,  was  almost  fanat¬ 
ically  anti-Yankee,  if  not  anti-easterner.  Yet  Wilson  was  a 
bitter  personal  enemy  of  the  entire  Pittsburgh  Old  School 
group  who  with  Breckinridge  and  Ashbel  Green  were  most 
responsible  for  the  rupture  of  1837.  Breckinridge,  Wilson,  and 
their  friends,  were  more  outright  and  outspoken  against  slav- 
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ery  than  was  Beecher.  Yet  the  Pennsylvania  Old  School  men 
fought  all  discussion  of  slavery  lest  the  South  secede  from 
the  Church  leaving  the  northern  Old  School  party  a  minority. 

Until  1834  Thomas  Baird  of  Pittsburgh,  who  later  was  to 
claim  credit  for  having  first  seen  the  need  for  dividing  the 
Church,  was  asserting  in  his  paper  that  the  whole  controversy 
in  the  Church  was  due  to  the  personal  ambitions  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  clique.  At  the  height  of  the  heresy  trial  of  Albert 
Barnes,  Ashbel  Green  raised  the  cry  that  bad  as  Barnes’  here¬ 
sies  were,  the  greater  crisis  was  the  danger  of  the  voluntary  so¬ 
cieties  to  the  boards  of  the  Church,  all  of  which,  Green  boasted, 
he  was  a  member  of  and  the  head  of  several.  On  the  western 
frontier,  mission  board  secretaries  like  Joshua  T.  Russell, 
Green’s  man,  subsidized  local  journals  and  pastors  who  could 
be  useful  to  the  cause  of  the  Old  School.  In  New  York  state, 
New  School  Presbyterians  were  divided  between  a  pro-Finney 
group  and  an  older  New  School  group  based  on  New  York 
City  and  Auburn  Seminary.  The  latter  was  as  opposed  to  Fin¬ 
ney’s  new  measures  as  were  many  Old  School  men.  Yet  Joshua 
L.  Wilson  had  himself  been  a  campmeeting  evangelist  employ¬ 
ing  all  the  Finney  techniques,  even  the  anxious  bench  and 
early  admission  to  the  church,  as  late  as  1832.  R.  J.  Breckin¬ 
ridge  as  late  as  1834  defended  camp  meetings  and  the  new 
measures  when  Wilson  had  turned  against  them.  In  the  East, 
Hopkinsianism,  the  advanced  New  England  “heresy”  of  the 
early  1800’s,  had  all  but  been  forgotten  by  1832.  The  lead¬ 
ing  men  of  the  party,  such  as  Gardiner  Spring,  were  now  Old 
School  men,  and  the  former  opponents  of  Hopkinsianism, 
such  as  Ezra  S.  Ely,  were  now  New  School  men.  Both  parties 
had  changed  sides.  Wilson  saw  the  dangers  of  Hopkinsianism 
everywhere.  Baird  of  Pittsburgh,  who  later  claimed  to  have 
been  consistently  anti-Hopkinsian  and  anti-New  England 
since  1814,  seldom  noticed  the  Finney  revivals  at  all  in  his 
paper. 

In  this  crazy-quilt  pattern  of  affairs,  with  the  Church  bur¬ 
dened  by  several  dozen  half-pint  demagogues  backed  by  a 
newspaper  of  some  kind,  or  a  synodical  or  assembly  board,  or 
a  voluntary  society,  or  an  emergency  committee,  the  reaction 
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of  the  Princeton  faculty  was  typically  academic.  They  set  out 
to  educate  the  Church.  Miller  wrote  several  small  books  on 
various  controverted  issues,  Hodge  and  the  two  younger 
Alexanders,  Joseph  Addison  and  James  Waddell,  projected  a 
complete  popular  commentary  on  the  Bible,  of  which  Hodge’s 
volume  on  Romans  became  the  best  known.  No  doubt  this  set 
was  intended,  in  part  at  least,  to  compete  with  Barnes’  phe¬ 
nomenally  successful  Notes  on  the  various  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  Most  important,  however,  was  the  role  of  the 
Biblical  Repertory.  In  this  journal  the  Princeton  group  sought 
desperately  to  moderate  the  controversies  and  to  guide  the 
Church  to  a  wise  solution  of  the  problems.  In  article  after  arti¬ 
cle  they  sought  to  show  that  the  basic  problems  were  doctrinal 
and  could  only  be  settled  over  a  period  of  time.  They  sought  to 
conciliate  the  South  by  opposing  abolitionism  and  by  empha¬ 
sizing  piety  and  sound  revivalism.  They  opposed  the  Taylor- 
New  Haven  theology  and  the  revivalism  of  Taylor  and 
Beecher  as  well  as  the  revivalism  of  Finney.  They  also  tried 
earnestly  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  famous  New  England  con¬ 
servative  evangelist  Asahel  Nettleton.  At  their  solicitation  he 
visited  Princeton  several  times  and  made  one  extended  trip 
in  the  South.  The  Princeton  group  treated  the  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  Kentucky  Old  School  groups  as 
doctrinally  sound  but  wrong  in  their  ecclesiastical  policies. 

V 

The  Old  School  groups  reacted  violently  to  the  Princeton 
program.  Beginning  in  1831  the  various  Old  School  papers, 
especially  the  Presbyterian  of  Philadelphia,  so  frequently  at¬ 
tacked  Hodge  that  a  member  of  his  family  kept  a  running 
account  of  the  articles.  The  Old  School  party  regarded  the 
Princeton  program  as  a  betrayal  of  the  cause.  On  numerous 
occasions,  in  various  papers,  in  various  synods  and  presby¬ 
teries,  and  in  the  General  Assembly,  threats  were  made  to 
discipline  or  to  re-organize  the  faculty.  From  1833  to  1838  the 
faculty  was  frequently  left  without  salary  for  as  long  as  eight 
or  nine  months.  Hodge  borrowed  money  from  his  well-to-do 
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brother,  but  the  senior  Alexander  was  several  times  in  a  piti¬ 
ful  situation.  Yet  until  1834  the  personal  ambitions,  petty 
vanity  and  demagoguery  of  the  various  Old  School  parties 
kept  them  from  making  any  common  cause.  The  Old  School 
clique  which  met  after  the  General  Assembly  of  1834  to  unite 
upon  a  common  platform  which  it  called  The  Act  and  Testi¬ 
mony  was,  therefore,  a  thunderclap  to  the  Princeton  group. 
It  meant  that  Princeton,  which  was  in  fact  solidly  Old  School 
in  theology  would  now  have  little  hope  of  resisting  the  Old 
School  politics  in  the  Church.  Samuel  Miller  wrote  anxiously 
and  secretly  to  Gardiner  Spring  asking  if  he  thought  the 
Princeton  group  should  make  peace  with  the  Old  School  poli¬ 
ticians  and  how  they  could  best  do  it  without  admitting  too 
much  error. 

Though  Miller  and  others  of  the  Princeton  group  who  are 
not  now  identifiable  began  to  ease  over  to  the  politicians,  the 
group  as  a  whole  (about  ten  from  the  Seminary  and  from 
the  College)  moved  more  slowly.  Hodge  began  in  1835  an 
annual  feature  review  of  the  actions  of  each  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  This  he  was  to  keep  up  until  1867  (with  the  possible 
exception  of  1841) .  In  these  reviews  he  sought  to  analyze 
critically  and  theologically  the  work  of  each  assembly.  In 
view  of  the  extreme  pressure  upon  the  Seminary  faculty,  un¬ 
paid  salaries  and  more  besides,  this  was  a  courageous  venture 
indeed.  Though  Hodge  wrote  these  reviews,  they  were  fre¬ 
quently  censored  drastically  by  the  group.  On  several  occa¬ 
sions  Hodge  was  forced  under  great  protest  to  write  that 
which  he  did  not  think. 

/  In  spite  of  these  cautious  censorings  the  Old  School  reac¬ 
tions  became  even  more  menacing.  The  “Ultras,”  as  Hodge 
called  them,  demanded  that  the  Princeton  faculty  be  disci¬ 
plined  for  presuming  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  highest 
judicatory  in  the  Church.  They  demanded  also  that  the  As¬ 
sembly  forbid  any  Seminary  faculty  from  publishing  a  journal 
or  periodical.  Secret  and  public  conclaves  were  held  on  whether 
or  not  to  change  the  faculty.  Miller’s  son-in-law,  a  committed 
member  of  the  political  group,  was  placed  on  the  faculty.  In 
late  1836  a  delegation  of  Old  School  men  came  to  Princeton 
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to  “persuade”  the  faculty  to  change  its  course.  They  informed 
the  faculty  that  unless  it  did  so,  the  Old  School  financiers, 
Robert  and  James  Lenox,  had  the  money,  the  plans,  and  the 
land  ready  to  found  a  new,  thoroughly  Old  School,  seminary 
in  New  York  City,  where  the  New  School  had  just  founded 
Union  Seminary. 

That  same  year,  1836,  Hodge  wrote  and  published  in  the 
Biblical  Repertory  what  became  his  most  notorious  article,  a 
long  book  review  on  the  issue  of  slavery.  He  argued  that 
slavery  as  such  was  accepted  in  the  Bible  and  that  only  its 
abuse  was  to  be  condemned  outright.  The  article  was  bitterly 
anti-abolitionist  and  full  of  signs  of  the  extreme  pressure  under 
which  the  Princeton  group  was  living.  Alexander,  Miller, 
Hodge,  and  others  of  the  Princeton  group  had  at  one  time  or 
another  held  slaves  themselves  or  had  purchased  indentured 
white  or  black  servants.  Alexander  had  a  very  sentimental, 
romantic,  patriarchal  interpretation  of  slavery,  which  regarded 
it  almost  wholly  from  the  standpoint  of  domestic  household 
servants,  and  he  ignored  as  much  as  possible  the  problems 
of  plantation  slavery,  slave-trading,  slave-breeding,  etc. 

Hodge  followed  Alexander’s  views.  He  had  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  South,  and  seems  to  have  made  no  effort 
to  learn  anything  about  the  situation.  The  article  was  sev¬ 
eral  times  reprinted,  once  as  late  as  I860,  and  was  widely 
circulated.  Of  him,  the  Old  School  theologian  E.  D.  McMaster 
wrote,  “Dr.  Hodge  has  done  more  to  pervert  the  public  mind 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  than  any  hundred  men  in  the 
Church.”  Hodge  wrote  the  article  as  part  of  the  Princeton 
group’s  desperate  attempt  to  keep  the  South  from  seceding 
from  the  Church  and  leaving  the  New  School  with  a  working 
majority  in  the  Assembly.  He  little  realized  what  use  inter¬ 
ested  parties  would  make  of  his  article,  and  of  the  names 
Princeton  and  Presbyterian. 


VI 

His  illness  prevented  Hodge  from  attending  the  fateful  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Assembly  of  1837,  which  resulted  in  the  rupture  of  the 
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Church.  Miller  was  there  working  solidly  with  the  Old  School 
party.  Alexander  was  active  also  but  seems  to  have  had  some 
reservations  about  the  methods  of  the  Old  School  clique.  When 
Hodge  came  to  write  his  annual  review  of  the  actions  of  the 
Assembly  there  was  great  dissension  in  the  Princeton  group. 
Hodge  wished  to  condemn  the  New  School,  to  approve  some 
aspects  of  the  Old  School  policy,  and  to  question  the  con¬ 
stitutional  grounds  of  the  Old  School’s  exscinding  acts  against 
the  New  School.  In  the  end  he  was  forced  to  come  almost  all 
the  way  to  Miller’s  approval  of  the  acts.  Yet  even  the  slight 
critique  which  he  was  allowed  aroused  a  barrage  of  protests 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Kentucky  and  further  threats  against 
the  faculty.  Miller  and  John  McLean  of  the  College,  both  on 
the  Biblical  Repertory  committee,  wrote  in  vigorous  defense 
of  the  Old  School  actions  in  various  weekly  papers.  Only  two 
younger  Princeton  men  stood  with  Hodge,  J.  W.  Alexander 
and  Albert  Dod. 

Once  it  was  clear  that  henceforth  there  would  be  two  Pres¬ 
byterian  Churches  in  the  nation,  the  New  School  and  the  Old 
School  denominations,  Princeton’s  course  became  clear.  Peace 
had  to  be  made  with  the  politicians  if  the  Seminary  faculty 
was  to  continue.  The  problem  for  the  faculty  was  eased  some¬ 
what,  however,  by  the  public  reaction  to  the  rupture.  No  one 
had  supposed  that  fourth-ninths  of  the  Church  would  follow 
the  New  School  denomination.  The  politicians  themselves 
were  in  need  of  peace  and  public  support.  The  more  moderate 
Old  School  men  approached  Hodge  in  1839  to  write  a  history 
of  the  Church  which  would  vindicate  the  Old  School  point  of 
view.  So  difficult  still  were  relations  between  Hodge  and  Ash- 
bel  Green,  who  had  possession  of  most  of  the  official  records, 
that  a  third  party  had  to  make  the  arrangements  for  Hodge 
to  use  the  documents.  Yet  when  Hodge  was  through  with  his 
Constitutional  History ,  he  had  so  wholeheartedly  defended 
an  ultra  Old  School  interpretation  of  things  that  Alexander 
was  deeply  pained. 

In  1840  Hodge  was  made  Professor  of  Theology,  taking 
over  most  of  Alexander’s  work.  From  this  time  also  his  health 
improved  rapidly.  The  two  older  men  became  less  active,  and 
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Hodge  for  the  first  time  moved  toward  actual  leadership  in 
the  Seminary.  Alexander  and  Miller  retained  a  hold  on  affairs, 
however,  until  their  deaths  in  1851  and  1850.  With  the  passing 
of  some  of  the  more  ultra  Old  School  men,  and  of  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  Church,  peace  came  for  Hodge  in  other  ways.  He 
became  accepted  on  several  Church  boards  and  was  Mod¬ 
erator  of  the  Old  School  General  Assembly  of  1846.  His  in¬ 
fluence  as  a  teacher  was  broadened  by  further  writing  and  by 
travel.  By  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  regarded  by  many 
as  the  leading  theologian  of  the  denomination.  The  war  put 
him  again  to  a  severe  test.  Until  the  last  he  sought  to  play 
down  controversy  and  to  conciliate  the  South  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  way.  Once  the  war  had  gone  on  for  a  year,  he  changed 
enough  to  charge  that  it  was  being  fought  largely  at  the  be¬ 
hest  of  the  slave-interests  of  the  South.  Yet  before  he  was 
through,  he  had  returned  to  his  old  insistence  that  slavery  as 
such  could  not  be  condemned  because  the  Bible  approved  of  it. 

The  war  came  to  an  end,  and  the  Old  School  found  itself 
unable  to  reunite  with  the  former  southern  Old  School 
Churches  which  had  formed  a  new  denomination  during  the 
war.  Moreover  the  younger  generations  in  both  the  New 
School  and  the  Old  School  in  the  North  were  agitating  for  a 
reunited  northern  Church.  Hodge  fought  the  proposal  vigor¬ 
ously  but  failed  to  prevent  the  reunion.  The  terms  of  the  re¬ 
union  were  hard  for  the  Princeton  group  because  they  allowed 
constitutional  status  for  the  Princeton  theology  only  as  one 
possible  interpretation  of  the  Church’s  standards.  Since  1812 
Princeton  had  assumed  that  its  theology  was  the  faith  of  the 
Church.  This  Hodge  had  always  maintained  against  the  New 
School.  After  1870  Hodge  was  again  merely  the  theologian  of 
a  party.  Yet  he  set  out  vigorously  now  to  make  for  that 
theology  its  grandest  monument.  Hitherto  the  Board  of  the 
Seminary  had  prevailed  upon  him  not  to  publish  his  theology 
lest  it  thus  become  available  for  use  in  any  Old  School  sem¬ 
inary.  Princeton  might  lose  students  if  Hodge’s  theology 
could  be  studied  anywhere.  Between  1871  and  1873  he  issued 
his  now  famous  “three  volumes.”  Very  quickly  they  became 
the  standard  conservative  Federal  theology  among  the  Eng- 
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lish-speaking  Reformed  Churches.  The  work  was  the  cap¬ 
stone  of  his  long  career.  Fittingly,  upon  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  entrance  upon  teaching  at  the  Seminary,  a  celebration 
of  considerable  importance  was  held.  He  had  indeed  been  the 
greatest  of  the  Seminary’s  students  and  the  greatest  of  its 
professors.  When  he  passed  from  the  scene  on  December  19, 
1878,  he  had  been  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Seminary 
for  more  than  a  generation.  No  other  individual  has  ever 
served  the  Seminary  so  long,  or  so  greatly  furthered  its  cause. 
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III.  SAMUEL  SIMON  SCHMUCKER 

(1799-1873) 


Lutheran  Educator* 


BY  E.  THEODORE  BACHMANN 

If  Professor  Archibald  Alexander  had  continued  his  lectures 
in  pastoral  theology  at  Princeton  Seminary  for  the  remainder 
of  the  academic  year,  Samuel  Schmucker  would  have  finished 
with  the  class  of  1820.  Instead,  Schmucker  acceded  to  his 
father’s  urging  and  resumed  his  studies  in  German.  Before 
doing  that,  however,  he  visited  friends  in  New  York  in  order 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  church  situation  there.  Then, 
after  a  final  session  of  lectures  and  a  round  of  farewells  to 
faculty  and  students  at  the  end  of  March,  young  Schmucker 
hit  the  highway  from  Princeton  westward  toward  Philadelphia 
— and  an  inscrutable  future.1 

*  In  addition  to  the  indicated  sources,  further  material  resides  in  the 
archives  of  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  as  well  as  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Abdel  Ross  Wentz  (see  Note 
8).  This  includes  letters  of  Schmucker  to  his  wife  and  numerous  other 
items  hitherto  unpublished.  Dr.  Wentz’s  forthcoming  biography  of  this 
Lutheran  educator  promises  to  fill  an  obvious  need.  Upon  finishing  with 
Schmucker’s  sojourn  at  Princeton,  1818-1820,  Dr.  Wentz  declared  in  a 
letter  to  the  author  of  this  essay,  “I  am  amazed  to  find  how  much  Prince¬ 
ton  influenced  him,  both  positively  and  negatively”  (December  11,  1962). 

i  Born  February  28,  1799,  Schmucker  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
George  Schmucker  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  (Gross).  He  attended  Prince¬ 
ton  Theological  Seminary  from  August  17,  1818,  to  March  30,  1820.  He 
died  July  25,  1873,  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania.  The  only  full-length 
biography  that  has  appeared  to  date  is  the  old  and  inadequate  one  by 
P.  Anstadt,  Life  and  Times  of  Rev.  S.  S.  Schmucker,  D.D.,  York,  Pa.: 
Anstadt  &  Sons,  1896.  Excerpts  from  primary  sources  are  its  main  merit. 
For  the  Princeton  period,  see  pp.  60-79. 

A  still  untold  story,  of  ecumenical  significance,  is  that  of  Schmucker’s 
ensuing  relations  with  the  friends  he  made  at  Princeton,  especially  with 
fellow  students  like  Charles  Hodge,  T9;  William  B.  Sprague,  T9  (Con¬ 
gregational,  later  editor  of  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit) ;  John  Johns, 
T9  (later  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Virginia) ;  Charles  P.  Mcllvaine,  ’20 
(later  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Ohio);  Robert  Baird,  ’22,  Schmucker’s 
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I 

A  native  of  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  and  son  of  the  then 
president  of  the  Lutheran  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania,  young 
Schmucker  was  Princeton  Seminary’s  first  student  of  German 
Lutheran  descent.  Gifted,  earnest,  and  methodical,  his  bi- 
linguality  made  him  at  home  in  both  German  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  cultures.  A  profound  religious  experience  during  his 
mid-teens  opened  to  him  the  legacy  of  the  Halle-type  of  piet¬ 
ism,  which  had  been  personified  by  Henry  Melchior  Muhlen¬ 
berg,* 2  the  so-called  patriarch  of  Lutherans  in  colonial  Amer¬ 
ica.  In  Schmucker  this  brand  of  pietism  was  blended  with  that 
of  American  revivalism  as  personified  by  Jonathan  Edwards. 
Animated  by  this  unity  of  spirit  Schmucker  moved  easily  in 
two  linguistic  worlds.  His  own  experience  in  studying  theology 
both  as  a  student  under  Justus  Helmuth,3  the  last  of  Muhlen¬ 
berg’s  associates  at  Philadelphia,  and  as  a  student  in  the  new 
Presbyterian  Seminary  under  Archibald  Alexander4  and  Sam¬ 
uel  Miller,5  showed  him  what  requirements  would  have  to  be 
met  for  a  soundly  prepared  ministry.  No  doubt  his  earlier  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  Latin  teacher  at  York6  had  given  him  ideas  too. 
For,  as  he  later  told  friends,  he  left  Princeton  with  three  burn- 


roommate  during  his  last  year  (an  outstanding  Presbyterian  ecumenical 
leader,  influential  also  in  Europe),  and  others.  See  Biographical  Catalog 
of  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  1815-1932 ,  Princeton,  1933. 

2  Anstadt,  pp.  31-35,  40-59.  For  the  cultivation  of  piety  in  the  life  of 
the  people  in  the  formative  colonial  era,  see  The  Journals  of  Henry  Mel¬ 
chior  Muhlenberg ,  trans.  T.  G.  Tappert  and  J.  W.  Doberstein,  3  vols. 
Phila.:  Muhlenberg  Press,  1942-1958.  E.g.,  i,  lOff. 

s  Anstadt,  pp.  30,  35.  Abdel  Ross  Wentz,  History  of  the  Gettysburg 
Theological  Seminary,  1826-1926,  Phila.:  United  Lutheran  Publication 
House,  1926,  pp.  50ff.,  60f.  (hereafter  cited  simply  as  Wentz).  E.  Theo¬ 
dore  Bachmann,  “The  Rise  of  Missouri  Lutheranism,”  Chicago:  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Chicago  Library  (microfilm),  1946,  pp.  1-18. 

4  James  W.  Alexander,  The  Life  of  Archibald  Alexander,  D.D.,  N.Y.: 
Scribner,  1954,  pp.  373f.,  393f.  Anstadt,  pp.  61-62. 

s  Samuel  Miller,  Jr.,  The  Life  of  Samuel  Miller,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  2  vols. 
Phila.,  1869,  passim.  See  also,  Samuel  Miller,  A  Brief  Retrospect  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  2  vols.  N.Y.,  1803,  an  amazing  compilation  that 
grew  out  of  a  New  Year’s  sermon  at  the  turn  of  the  century  and  drew 
Miller  into  fruitful  international  as  well  as  national  contacts. 

6  Anstadt,  pp.  30-31,  36-39. 
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ing  desires:  to  translate  some  solid  Lutheran  theological  work 
from  the  German;  to  found  a  theological  seminary;  and  to 
found  a  college.7 

A  fuller  recounting  of  Schmucker’s  career  must  be  left  to 
his  biographers.8  What  concerns  us  here  is  how  he  attained 
these  three  ambitions.  Our  attention,  therefore,  centers  on 
the  years  between  1820  and  1832.  For  it  was  within  this  short 
span  of  time  that  Schmucker’s  latent  genius  unfolded  with 
remarkable  effect.  To  be  sure,  he  got  off  to  a  seemingly  slow 
start.  Although  he  left  Princeton  early  in  the  spring,  almost 
the  entire  year  passed  before  he  was  situated  in  his  first  parish. 
Not  that  the  time  was  wasted.  On  the  contrary,  through  his 
father’s  involvement  in  the  formation  of  the  Lutheran  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod,9  and  then  through  his  own  interest  in  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Synod  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,10  he  gained  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  problems  facing  Lutherans  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Meanwhile,  at  Lancaster  in  early  June  he  had  been  ex¬ 
amined  and  then  licensed  by  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.11 

Thanks  to  parental  ties  in  Virginia,  the  problem  of  finding  a 
vacant  parish  for  him  was  solved.  Uncle  John  Peter  Schmuck¬ 
er’s  parish  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  comprised  ten  congrega¬ 
tions.  A  couple  of  these,  including  New  Market,  were  de¬ 
tached — perhaps  with  some  misgivings  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers  and  villagers — for  the  studious  Princetonian  Lutheran. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  112.  See  also  “Schmucker,  Samuel  Simon,”  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography,  16:443. 

8  A  full-length  biography  is  being  prepared  by  Abdel  Ross  Wentz, 
Church  historian  and  President-emeritus  of  Gettysburg  Seminary.  See 
also  his  article,  “The  Work  of  Samuel  Simon  Schmucker,”  Lutheran 
Quarterly,  57:61-89  (1927).  Frederick  K.  Wentz,  Church  History  Pro¬ 
fessor  at  Gettysburg  Seminary,  is  editing  a  selection  of  Schmucker’s 
writings. 

9  Documentary  History  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Ministerium  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Adjacent  States  .  .  .  17 48-1821,  Philadelphia:  General 
Council,  1898,  pp.  5241f.,  545ff.  Robert  Fortenbaugh,  Development  of  the 
Synodical  Polity  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  (unpublished  Ph.D. 
thesis,  University  of  Pennsylvania),  1926,  pp.  146-171. 

10  Abdel  Ross  Wentz,  History  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of 
Maryland,  Phila.:  United  Lutheran,  1920,  passim. 

11  Documentary  History,  pp.  546tf.  Anstadt,  p.  80. 
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An  early  visit  to  the  countryside  in  September,  when  the  first 
autumn  colors  touched  the  Blue  Ridge,  was  shortly  followed 
by  his  permanent  arrival.  In  his  journal,  a  few  days  before 
Christmas,  he  made  this  terse  entry:  “December  21.  Arrived 
at  New  Market,  Shenandoah  County,  Va.,  and  by  the  grace 
of  God,  in  reliance  on  the  aid  of  God,  took  charge  of  my 
churches.”12 

Samuel  Schmucker  entered  New  Market  with  no  illusions. 
He  knew  of  the  intellectual  gulf  between  himself  and  most  of 
his  parishioners;  and  he  determined  to  bridge  it  with  faithful 
pastoral  care  and  catechetical  education.  He  also  knew  that 
he  was  in  “Henkel  territory,”  where  the  followers  of  an  aggres¬ 
sively  conservative  Lutheranism — led  by  the  enterprising  fron¬ 
tier  preacher  Paul  Henkel — had  in  that  very  year  banded 
themselves  together  as  the  Tennessee  Synod;  in  some  respects 
it  was  a  rival  of  the  Synod  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  also 
created  in  1820.13  Ironically,  Paul  Henkel,  years  earlier,  had 
been  the  one  to  urge  Samuel  Schmucker’s  father  and  two 
uncles  to  consider  the  ministry  and  had  been  their  first  theo¬ 
logical  tutor.14  But  now,  alas,  New  Market’s  new  pastor  con¬ 
fided  in  his  journal:  “Henkel  and  sons  persecute  instinctively 
everything  that  bears  the  name  of  Schmucker.”15  Small  won¬ 
der  that  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1821,  Samuel  Schmucker 
preached  to  his  New  Market  congregation  on  the  text  from 
Job  16:22:  “When  a  few  years  are  come,  then  I  shall  go  the 
way  whence  I  shall  not  return.”16  During  the  ensuing  years 
he  went  to  work  with  ardor,  saw  his  membership  increase  from 
year  to  year,  married  and  soon  lost  his  first  wife,  and  then 
steeped  himself  in  productive  study  and  more  than  parochial 
teaching.  It  is  to  his  study  that  we  turn  first. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  98. 

is  “Henkel,  Paul,”  D.A.B.,  8:538.  Socrates  Henkel,  History  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Tennessee  Synod,  New  Market:  Henkel  &  Co., 
1890,  pp.  13-25.  See  also  C.  W.  Cassell,  W.  J.  Fink,  and  Elon  O.  Henkel, 
History  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Virginia  and  East  Tennessee,  Stras- 
burg,  Va.:  Shenandoah  Publishing  House,  1930,  pp.  96ff. 

14  “Schmucker,  John  George,”  D.A.B.,  16:442. 

is  Anstadt,  p.  85. 

16  Ibid.,  p.  98. 
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II 

“A  translation  of  some  one  eminent  system  of  Lutheran 
Dogmatics”  stood  first  among  the  three  pia  desideria  with 
which  Schmucker  left  Princeton.  New  Market  might  not  be  a 
good  place  to  found  a  seminary  or  a  college,  but  it  would  be  a 
useful  place  to  translate  a  book.  But  what  book?  While  still 
at  Princeton,  his  father  as  well  as  his  former  theological  tutor, 
Helmuth,  recommended  that  he  translate  something  by 
Mosheim.17  Johann  Laurentz  von  Mosheim  had  been  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  rising  new  University  of  Gottingen  and  interna¬ 
tionally  known  as  a  church  historian  and  highly  competent 
scholar;  he  was  a  Lutheran  theologian  who  set  his  course  mid¬ 
way  between  deism  and  pietism.  Although  he  had  died  in 
1755,  sixty  years  later  there  were  still  Mosheim  clubs  in 
Europe  and  America  which  gathered  to  read  his  works.  One 
such  club  for  young  men  had  Helmuth’s  encouragement  in 
Philadelphia.18  For  these  reasons  Sam  Schmucker  gave  serious 
thought  to  translating  Mosheim’s  Elementa  Theologiae  Dog - 
maticae — an  impressive  opus  of  nearly  900  pages.19  Whether 
his  mentors  at  Princeton,  Professors  Alexander  and  Miller, 
encouraged  him  cannot  now  be  determined.  Miller’s  own  ex¬ 
pansive  two  volumes  on  the  eighteenth  century  included  Ger¬ 
many  and,  at  least  in  a  projected  additional  volume,  would 
necessarily  have  mentioned  Mosheim.20  However,  Archibald 
Alexander  was  probably  a  good  deal  more  wary  of  German 

17  Ibid.,  p.  112. 

is  Henry  A.  Pochmann,  German  Culture  in  America,  Madison:  U.  of 
Wis.,  1957,  pp.  522f.  See  other  citations  under  “Mosheim,”  New  Schaff- 
Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge,  8:28-29.  Also  the  fuller 
article  on  Mosheim  by  Bonwetsch  in  Realencyklopddie  fur  protestantische 
Theologie  und  Kirche,  3d  ed.,  13:502-506. 

is  Edited  by  Prof.  Christian  E.  von  Windsheim,  Erlangen,  NiArnberg, 
1758. 

20  Cf.  n.  5,  above.  The  two  volumes  were  but  the  first  half  of  a  projected 
sequence  of  four,  the  last  being  intended  to  cover  developments  in  re¬ 
ligion  and  theology.  The  Princeton  University  Library  Chronicle,  xiv 
(Winter,  1953),  No.  2,  pp.  55-58.  Had  Miller  been  able  to  follow  through, 
especially  in  the  areas  of  philosophy  as  well  as  theology  on  the  Continent, 
the  highly  Anglo-Saxon  climate  of  American  thought,  along  with  its 
French  ingredients,  might  have  been  measurably  affected. 
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theology  than  was  Samuel  Miller.  To  Alexander  it  appeared 
mainly  as  “neology’’  and  verged  on  infidelity.21  How 
Schmucker  finally  settled  for  something  other  than  Mosheim’s 
Elements  opens  up  a  new  range  of  contacts. 

Just  how  Schmucker  began  to  correspond  with  Professor 
Moses  Stuart22  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  the  new 
Congregationalist  stronghold  near  Boston,  or  with  Friedrich 
August  Koethe,23  the  scholarly  Lutheran  Church  superin¬ 
tendent  at  Allstaedt,  in  the  Duchy  of  Weimar,  the  extant  rec¬ 
ords  do  not  precisely  say.  Both  of  these  men  were  well  in¬ 
formed  on  theological  developments  in  Germany  since  Mos¬ 
heim’s  death.  Stuart’s  emergence  as  America’s  pioneer  Hebra¬ 
ist  and  Old  Testament  scholar  of  modern  cast  rested  heavily 
upon  just  such  German  sources  as — in  Schmucker’s  day — 
tended  to  be  avoided  at  Princeton.  Ironically,  it  was  largely 
by  way  of  books  first  imported  by  Boston  Unitarians  that 

21  A.  A.  Hodge,  The  Life  of  Charles  Hodge,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  N.Y.:  Scrib¬ 
ner,  1880,  p.  161. 

22  “Stuart,  Moses,”  D.A.B.,  18:174-5.  This  sketch,  by  William  F.  Al¬ 
bright,  the  noted  Biblical  archaeologist,  shows  how  German  scholarship 
made  an  impact  on  Stuart’s  development  as  an  Old  Testament  scholar. 
Especially  illuminating  is  Stuart’s  “Letter  to  the  Editor,  on  the  Study  of 
the  German  Language,”  The  Christian  Review  (Boston),  vi  (Sept.  1841), 
No.  23,  pp.  446-471.  There  Stuart  describes  how  he  began  his  study  of 
German  about  1810.  In  the  Hebrew  grammar,  edited  by  the  English 
scholar,  Parkhurst,  he  came  upon  occasional  references  to  Luther’s  Ger¬ 
man  Bible.  These  referred  him  to  Georg  Fr.  Seiler’s  Hermeneutik,  a 
work  “that  opened  my  eyes  .  .  .  and  made  me  see  that  I  had  everything 
to  do,  and  yet  had  done  nothing,”  p.  449. 

For  more  on  Seiler’s  work,  see  W.  Gass,  Geschichte  der  Protestant- 
ischen  Dogmatik,  IV  (Berlin:  Reimer,  1867),  p.  105.  When  Moses  Stuart 
purchased  some  books  for  Andover  Seminary  from  the  library  of  the 
late  Unitarian  leader,  J.  S.  Buckminster,  in  Boston,  he  came  upon  the 
Magazin  fur  Dogmatik  und  Moral  put  out  in  Tubingen  by  Christian 
Flatt,  the  younger  colleague  of  Christian  Friedrich  Storr.  This  magazine, 
he  said,  is  “excellent  and  staunch  orthodox  .  .  .  still  remains  a  standard 
and  noble  work”;  Christian  Rev.,  p.  449.  As  Gass  points  out,  an  affinity 
existed  between  Seiler,  at  Erlangen,  and  Storr,  at  Tubingen.  But  cf. 
Mathias  Simon,  Evangelische  Kir cheng eschichte  Bayerns,  Niirnberg, 
1952,  who  sees  in  Seiler  the  father  of  rationalism  in  northern  Bavaria. 
He  taught  at  Erlangen,  1770-1807 ;  p.  519. 

23  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Biographie,  xvr. 
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Stuart  came  on  to  the  trail  of  intensive  Biblical  study  in  the 
German  manner.24 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Koethe,  despite  his  quiet 
scholarliness,  was  a  lively  champion  of  evangelical  faith  as  an 
essential  element  in  any  study  of  Christian  theology.  During 
the  Napoleonic  era,  a  spiritual  awakening  was  stirring  in 
many,  often  obscure,  quarters  on  the  Continent.  In  Germany, 
as  well  as  in  Britain  and  America,  the  Christian  faith  was  ex¬ 
periencing  a  resurgence,  and  Koethe  was  one  of  its  spokes¬ 
men.25  As  early  as  February  1820,  while  visiting  his  friend 
Frederick  Schaeffer,  a  young  Lutheran  pastor  in  New  York, 
Schmucker  had  learned  about  Koethe’s  work  and  made  a  con¬ 
tribution.26  One  thing  led  to  another,  and  presently  both  Stu¬ 
art  and  Koethe  were  advising  Schmucker  to  forget  about 
Mosheim  and  to  consider  Storr.  Mosheim,  after  all,  was  a  pre- 
Kantian  theologian;  and  to  be  that  was  to  be  at  a  decided  dis¬ 
advantage  in  the  rising  world  of  theological  thought.  Mosheim 
was  also  pre-French  Revolution,  and  that,  too,  could  make  a 
difference  in  outlook  upon  modern  society.  Not  that  Storr  was 
the  ultimate  answer,  for  he  himself  was  pre-Schleiermacher. 
But  he  was  the  best  author  available. 

Gottlob  Christian  Storr,  professor  of  theology  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tubingen,  in  South  Germany,  had  died  in  1805.  A 
dozen  years  earlier  he  had  published  his  Doctrinae  Chris- 
tianae  pars  theoretica  e  sacris  leteris  repetita.  Storr’s  younger 
colleague,  Carl  Christian  Flatt,  in  1803,  brought  out  a  Ger¬ 
man  translation,  with  notes,  entitled,  Lehrbuch  der  christ- 
lichen  Dogmatik.27  Storr,  it  was  said,  had  begun  to  make  use 

24  Cf.  n.  22,  above,  re  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster  (1784-1812).  New 
S  chaff  -Herzog  Encyc 2:290. 

25  For  an  account  of  this  simultaneous  phenomenon  see  e.g.  Heinrich 
Hermelink,  Das  Christentum  in  der  Menschheitsgeschichte  (1789-1835), 
Stuttgart:  Metzler,  1951,  i,  219-265.  See  also  K.  S.  Latourette,  A  History 
of  Christianity ,  N.Y.:  Harker,  1953,  pp.  1013fF.  Also  C.  W.  Ranson,  That 
the  World  May  Know,  N.Y.:  Friendship,  1953,  pp.  62-78. 

26  Anstadt,  p.  75. 

27  Stuttgart:  Metzler,  1803.  Cf.  n.  22  above  re  Flatt.  Anonymously  a 
small  opus  of  Storr’s  was  translated  from  the  Latin  and  published  in 
Boston  in  1817,  entitled  An  Essay  on  the  Historical  Sense  of  the  New 
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of  Kant,  but  he  was  not  an  outright  Kantian.  Nor  had  he 
assimilated  French  revolutionary  thinking  into  his  system. 
However,  he  was  recommended  as  a  theological  author  reason¬ 
ably  up  to  date  and  worthy  also  of  an  audience  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  world.  Schmucker  acquired  a  copy  of  Storr  and 
energetically  set  about  the  task  of  translating  its  800-odd 
pages.  By  the  spring  of  1824 — despite  domestic  grief  and  a 
wide  array  of  church  responsibilities  that  had  taken  him  re¬ 
peatedly  away  from  his  parish  and  had  demanded  much  effort 
as  well  as  time — he  was  on  his  way  from  New  Market  with 
the  translation  finished. 

En  route  to  New  England,  Schmucker  stopped  briefly  at 
Princeton  and  received  Professor  Alexander’s  approbation  for 
the  additions  he  had  made,  especially  for  his  defense  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.28  The  latter  was  a  timely  rebuttal  to 
Unitarian  dogma  which  had  been  popularized  by  William 
Ellery  Channing’s  noteworthy  “Baltimore  Sermon”  (1819) . 
At  Andover,  Schmucker  delivered  his  manuscript  to  Moses 
Stuart,  who  saw  it  through  publication.  Two  years  later,  in 
1826,  Messrs.  Flagg  and  Gould  at  Andover  brought  out  the 
two-volume  opus,  whose  title  page  read:  An  Elementary 
Course  of  Biblical  Theology,  translated  from  the  work  of  Pro¬ 
fessors  Storr  and  Flatt,  with  additions,  by  S.  S.  Schmucker. 
Its  five  parts  included:  the  authority  of  Scripture;  the  work 
and  providence  of  the  Triune  God;  the  Christian  understand¬ 
ing  of  man;  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ;  justification  by 
faith  and  the  Christian  life.29 

Young  Schmucker  had  thus  publicly  identified  himself  with 


Testament.  Storr’s  Doctrinae  Christianae ,  meanwhile,  had  virtually  be¬ 
come  the  official  theological  textbook  for  the  Evangelical  State  Church  of 
Wiirttemberg.  H.  Hermelink,  Geschichte  der  Evang.  Kirche  in  Wiirttem- 
berg  von  der  Reformation  bis  zur  Gegenwart,  Stuttgart:  Wunderlich, 
1952,  pp.  301-9.  Note  Hermelink’s  reference  to  the  influence  on  Storr  of 
the  great  pietist  New  Testament  scholar,  Johann  Albrecht  Bengel,  and 
also  that  of  Kant. 

28  Anstadt,  p.  108. 

29  Two  volumes  bound  in  one.  The  dedication  was  “To  the  Reverend 
Clergy  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States,  this 
attempt  to  promote  the  cause  of  evangelical  truth  and  theological  science.” 
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the  leading  protagonists  of  what  later  came  to  be  called  the 
“older  Tubingen  school.”30  For  his  own  subsequent  develop¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  for  the  future  course  of  theological  thought 
among  the  advocates  of  a  deliberately  styled  “American”  Lu¬ 
theranism,31  this  association  was  significant.  Being  denomina¬ 
tionally  loyal,  Schmucker  early  showed  signs  of  being  not  so 
much  original  as  eclectic  in  his  thinking.  He  was  devoted  to 
orderliness  and  was  drawn — at  least  within  the  scope  of  tra¬ 
ditional  Protestant  thought — toward  synthesis  rather  than 
sharp  differentiation.32  Such  sharpness  was  reserved  by  him 
for  Roman  Catholicism  on  the  one  hand  and  for  Deism  or 
Unitarianism  on  the  other.  Meanwhile,  his  own  knowledge  of 
Lutheranism,  or,  more  specifically,  of  the  writings  and  teach¬ 
ing  of  Luther,  at  least  at  this  stage  in  his  life,  appears  to  have 
been  rather  limited. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  Schmucker  associated  himself  with  the  Biblical  super¬ 
naturalism  of  Storr  and  the  older  Tubingen  school  of  thought. 
This  was  an  irenic  Biblical  trend,  characteristic  particularly 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Wiirttemberg.  While  it  opposed 
the  rationalism  of  the  Enlightenment  it  also  dissociated  itself 
from  the  traditional  formulations  of  seventeenth-century  Lu¬ 
theran  orthodoxy.  Storr’s  efforts  lay  in  seeking  to  establish 
Christian  truth  and  doctrine  on  the  sole  authority  of  a  self¬ 
authenticating  divine  revelation  in  Scripture.  It  has  been  said 
that  Storr’s  position  was  distinguished  from  orthodoxy  by  his 
substitution  of  the  authority  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles  for  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  by  making  the  Scripture  the  sole 
source,  even  the  textbook,  of  Christian  teaching.  In  that  case, 
not  only  “human  faith”  but,  indirectly,  also  “divine  faith” 
was  derived  from  empirical  historical  deduction,  and  left  in 
doubt  the  attribution  of  proof  to  the  “testimony  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.”  After  establishing  the  authority  of  Christ  and  the 

30  Of  which,  in  one  sense,  Bengel  was  the  forerunner. 

31  For  an  account  of  the  term  and  the  movement  see,  Vergilius  Ferm, 
The  Crisis  in  American  Lutheran  Theology ,  N.Y.:  Century,  1827,  pp. 

71-116. 

32  Wentz,  History  of  the  Gettysburg  Seminary ,  pp.  106-115. 
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Bible,  as  one  scholar  has  observed,  Storr  “needed  no  further 
internal  proof  of  Christian  truth  from  reason  or  experience.” 
Besides,  there  could  be  no  occasion  for  the  influence  of  philoso¬ 
phy  on  the  content  of  Christian  doctrine.  In  consequence, 
while  professing  the  deity  of  Christ,  he  avoided  the  doctrine 
of  the  communicatio  idiomatum  and  thus  lost  hold  of  the  true 
incarnation  of  the  Word.33 


Ill 

How  much  of  Storr’s  thinking  was  assimilated  by  Schmuck- 
er  is  not  easy  to  say,  because  there  was  also  an  imponderable 
persistence  of  the  influence  of  Archibald  Alexander.  In  the 
fields  of  Biblical  and  doctrinal  study  Alexander  had  contagious 
interests  in  hermeneutics  and  archaeology  as  well  as  in  ortho¬ 
dox  Calvinist  teaching  as  adapted  to  a  methodical  scheme  of 
“mental  philosophy.”34  To  Thomas  Reid  (d.  1796) ,  and  other 
members  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Aberdeen,  Alexander 
joined  the  apologist  William  Paley  (d.  1805) .  Like  the  rest  of 
the  students  at  Princeton,  Schmucker  also  became  acquainted 
with  the  Genevan  orthodox  dogmatician  Francis  Turretin  (d. 
1687) ,  whose  Institutio  theologiae  elencticae  served  as  the  text 
upon  which  Alexander  based  his  lectures  in  systematics.35 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  possible  here  to  say  how  much 
Schmucker  had  been  influenced  by  his  aged  tutor,  Justus  Hel- 
muth,  or  what  theological  works  the  latter  relied  upon  for  the 
doctrinal  orientation  of  his  students.  At  this  period  in  his  life, 
however,  Schmucker  seems  to  have  favored  certain  formula¬ 
tions  of  the  Lutheran  Confessions  as  set  forth  in  the  Book  of 
Concord.  Indeed,  following  his  visit  to  New  York  in  1820,  he 
had  written  to  his  father:  “The  Augsburg  Confession  should 
again  be  brought  up  out  of  the  dust.”  He  would  insist  that 
everyone  must  “subscribe  to  the  twenty-one  articles,  and  de- 

33  Otto  Kirn’s  analysis  in  New  Shaff-Herzog  Encyc.,  12:34-36.  See 
Kirn’s  fuller  analysis  in  Realencyklopddie  fiir  protestantische  Tlieologie 
und  Kirche  (3d  ed.),  20:153f. 

34  Alexander,  Life  of  Alexander,  pp.  366-67.  New  Shaff-Herzog  Encyc., 
2:372. 

ss  Ibid.,  pp.  368-9,  372-3. 
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clare  before  God  by  his  subscription,  that  it  corresponds  with 
the  Bible,  not  quantum  [sic]  but  quia”  What  concerned 
Schmucker  most,  and  what  constituted  the  point  of  synthesis 
for  many  divergent  elements,  was  the  spiritual  life  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  minister.  “Personal  Christianity”  was  exhibited  and 
cultivated  best  for  him  especially  in  the  Meditations  on  the 
Sufferings  of  Christ,  by  the  great  Francke’s  successor  at  Halle, 
Johann  Jakob  Rambach  (d.  1735)  .S6 

In  the  light  of  these  influences  in  Schmucker’s  life  it  is  easier 
to  see  why  he  was  probably  drawn  with  deep  conviction  to 
the  theological  position  of  Storr,  and  how,  in  the  process  of 
translating,  his  own  diversified  experiences  were  brought  into 
focus.  As  Storr  had  sought  to  adapt  Christian  theology  to 
the  demands  of  a  new  day,  so  Schmucker  could  find  encour¬ 
agement  in  that  work  for  seeking  to  adapt  Lutheranism  to 
the  demands  of  the  American  scene.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say 
that  in  New  Market,  in  close  contact  with  and  reaction  to  a 
Henkel-type  of  conservative  Lutheranism,  Schmucker  devel¬ 
oped  the  ingredients  of  what  he  was  later  to  disseminate  as 
“American”  Lutheranism.37 

What  better  way,  moreover,  could  there  be  for  launching 
Lutheranism  into  the  currents  of  American  theological  dis¬ 
cussion  than  by  making  available  in  English  a  major  work  of 
one  of  its  more  recent  noteworthy  scholars?  In  New  England, 
where  the  Congregationalist-Unitarian  controversy  was  bitter, 
two  journals  gave  extensive  reviews  of  Schmucker’s  transla¬ 
tion.  In  New  Haven,  The  Christian  Spectator ,38  after  acknowl¬ 
edging  the  long-standing  weaknesses  and  dangers  of  German 
Lutheranism,  saw  in  Storr’s  presentation  the  force  of  logical 
Biblical  argument  that  would  have  to  be  recognized  even  by 
Unitarians.  The  reviewer  claimed:  “The  argument  of  Storr  on 
this  subject  [Biblical  authority]  is  conducted  in  a  masterly 
manner  and  with  irresistible  evidence,  and  if  our  young  theo¬ 
logians  shall  ever  need  to  look  around  for  the  weapons  of  such 
a  warfare  [to  defend  the  Biblical  doctrines]  they  will  find  here 

36  Anstadt,  p.  63. 

37  Cf.  n.  31  above. 

33  New  Series,  i  (Jan.  1827),  pp.  35-42. 
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a  well  stocked  armory.”  Besides,  “it  is  chiefly  because  the 
work  is  thus  Biblical,  that  it  deserves,  as  far  as  it  is  a  system 
of  theology,  the  attention  of  the  student.” 

The  Christian  Spectator  reviewer  was  not  uncritical  of  the 
translator.  He  regretted  that  Schmucker  had  retained  not  only 
the  full  sixteen  pages  on  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per  but  had  added  ten  more  of  his  own  to  defend  a  doctrine 
marked  by  “Lutheran  peculiarities.”  Conversely,  his  supple¬ 
ment  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  welcomed.  Most  of  all 
the  reviewer  deplored  the  pedantry  of  the  translator.  To  be 
sure  he  had  improved  upon  Storr  by  embodying  Flatt’s  notes 
directly  into  the  context.  Other  than  that,  however,  Schmuck¬ 
er  had  included  no  English  theological  works  in  the  references; 
he  had  simply  plugged  along  with  the  German,  so  that  even 
where  there  is  reference  to  a  German  translation  of  an  English 
book  he  “most  scrupulously  retained  the  reference  to  the 
translation  instead  of  to  the  original.”39  Far  from  being  con¬ 
sidered  a  popular  work,  this  English  version  of  Storr  was 
nevertheless  hailed  as  a  solid  support  of  traditional  evangel¬ 
ical  Christianity. 

A  cutting  rebuttal,  however,  came  from  Boston’s  Unitarian 
journal,  the  Christian  Examiner  and  Theological  Review .40 
There  the  reviewer  criticized  Storr’s  work  as  having  far  less 
to  do  with  the  Bible  than  was  claimed.  In  addition,  it  chided 
a  scholar  such  as  Storr  for  perpetuating  the  misleading  notion 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  of  Biblical  rather  than  of 
patristic  origin.  To  go  further  into  this  controversy  would 
lead  us  too  far  afield.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  as  a  young 
pastor  of  twenty-seven  Samuel  Schmucker  had  broken  into 
the  company  and  controversy  of  American  theologians.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  on  grounds  of  discreet  silence  that  Princeton  Sem¬ 
inary’s  Biblical  Repertory  made  no  mention  of  Schmucker’s 
translation,  although  certain  of  Storr’s  works  had  already  been 
mentioned.41 

39  Ibid.,  p.  41. 

40  iy,  pp.  334-47.  The  reviewer  rebuffed  Schmucker’s  attack  on  the  Uni¬ 
tarians  in  the  second  volume,  pp.  279-81. 

41  Cf.  note  28  above.  Alexander  and  Miller  had  seen  Schmucker’s  trans¬ 
lation  in  manuscript.  So  had  Hodge;  Anstadt,  p.  108.  Hodge  reported 
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In  any  case,  by  the  time  his  first  ambition  had  thus  been 
realized,  Schmucker  was  already  accomplishing  his  second. 

IV 

On  September  5,  1826,  at  Gettysburg,  Samuel  Simon 
Schmucker,  Professor  of  Christian  Theology,  delivered  his  in¬ 
augural  address  before  the  directors  of  the  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church.42  This  event  fulfilled  a  long-felt  need  of  American 
Lutherans  in  general  and  the  imaginative  aggressiveness  of 
one  young  pastor  in  particular  to  do  something  about  the 
theological  education  of  future  pastors.  In  most  denominations 
there  persisted  until  it  was  satisfied  the  same  concern  that  had 
moved  the  Puritans  to  found  Harvard  College  lest  they  leave 
behind  them  an  unlettered  ministry.43  For  Lutherans,  remem¬ 
bering  their  Reformation  legacy  and  its  origin  in  the  theo¬ 
logical  faculty  of  a  university,  this  concern  could  not  easily 
be  erased;  nor,  however,  could  it  be  easily  satisfied. 

The  seminary  which  Schmucker  had  learned  to  know  at 
Princeton  in  1818  was  then  a  half-dozen  years  old.  Andover 
had  been  founded  only  in  1808;  and  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Seminary,  now  located  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  ante¬ 
dated  all  other  American  theological  seminaries  by  virtue  of 
its  founding  in  1784.  Indeed,  seminary  education  for  min¬ 
isters-to-be,  in  contrast  to  theological  education  within  the 
college  context — as  at  Harvard  or  Yale — was  a  relatively  new 
development.  As  early  as  1749,  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg 
had  proposed  the  opening  of  a  theological  seminary  at  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Yet  this  as  well  as  later  proposals  brought  no  action. 


that  Friedrich  August  Tholuck,  whom  he  had  met  in  Germany,  also  con¬ 
sidered  Storr  “often  very  unnatural.”  Hodge,  Life  of  Charles  Hodge , 
p.  121.  Perhaps  it  was  for  reasons  of  mutual  friendship  that  Hodge,  as 
editor  of  the  Biblical  Repertory,  preferred  to  keep  silent  on  Schmucker’s 
translation  rather  than  offend  by  offering  criticism. 

42  Published  at  Carlisle,  Pa.:  Tizzard  &  Crever,  1826. 

43  “New  England  First  Fruits.  2.  In  Respect  of  the  College  and  the 
Proceeding  of  Learning  Therein.”  (1643).  The  Puritans,  ed.  Perry  Miller 
and  Thomas  H.  Johnson,  N.Y.:  American  Book  Co.,  1938,  p.  701. 
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Muhlenberg’s  son-in-law,  John  Christopher  Kunze,  conducted 
a  kind  of  theological  prep  school  at  Philadelphia  from  1773  to 
1782.  Its  functions  were  subsequently  embodied  in  the  rising 
University  of  Pennsylvania.44  In  1797,  at  New  York,  Kunze 
began  to  tutor  young  men  in  theology.  By  the  time  of  his 
death  ten  years  later  he  had  turned  out  a  small  but  remark¬ 
ably  select  number  of  theologues,  who  were  among  the  first 
American  Lutheran  pastors  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  Many  other  ministers,  meanwhile,  had  also  been 
tutoring  young  men.  But  it  was  Kunze’s  efforts  that  in  1815 
had  led  to  the  opening  of  Hartwick  Seminary,  the  first  Lu¬ 
theran  theological  school  in  America.  Its  location  was  near 
the  present  town  of  Oneonta,  New  York,  at  the  headwaters 
of  the  Susquehanna  River — where  lay  the  large  but  remote 
lands  which  the  eccentric  clergyman,  John  Christopher  Hart¬ 
wick,  had  bequeathed  to  the  Lutherans  for  an  educational 
institution.45 

In  the  almost  equally  remote  New  Market,  Virginia,  Sam¬ 
uel  Schmucker  had  added  the  task  of  theological  tutor  to  his 
other  duties.  Other  pastors  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  had 
done  it  before  him,  notably  Paul  Henkel.  But  with  Schmucker, 
the  born  scholar  and  organizer,  things  were  different.  His 
teaching  experience  as  a  youth  at  York  Academy  now  proved 
useful.  The  death,  after  childbirth,  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  in 
early  1823,  actually  seemed  to  plunge  him,  in  self-forgetful¬ 
ness,  into  a  teaching  ministry  of  high  determination.  Into  his 
parsonage,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  what  is  now  Congress 
Street  and  Seminary  Lane  at  New  Market,  there  came  a  num¬ 
ber  of  young  lads.  Actually,  the  first  had  already  come  in 
1822.46  The  adjoining  little  house  became  a  theological  pre¬ 
paratory  school,  a  pilot  project.  Among  the  six  students  was 
John  Gottlob  Morris,  who  had  already  known  Schmucker  as 
a  teacher  at  York.  He  and  the  other  five  seldom  got  to  see 

44  Wentz,  History  of  the  Gettysburg  Seminary ,  pp.  28-48. 

45  Ibid.,  pp.  64-73. 

46  B.  M.  Schmucker,  Pennsylvania  College  Book,  Phila.:  Lutheran  Publ. 
Soc.,  1882,  p.  155. 
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their  teacher  outside  of  class  and  pictured  him  as  a  “grind,” 
holed  up  in  his  study  writing  and  reading.47 

What  his  students  could  not  know  was  that  young  Schmuck- 
er  was  really  living  in  the  future.  Schmucker  knew  that  unless 
the  Lutherans  had  both  a  well  organized  and  united  church 
and  a  viable  enterprise  in  higher  education,  notably  in  theol¬ 
ogy,  things  would  get  even  worse  than  they  looked  in  1823. 
To  be  sure,  already,  in  1821,  Schmucker  had  given  attention 
to  the  need  of  sound  church  organization  and,  as  secretary  of 
a  special  polity  committee  of  the  infant  synod  that  had  just 
ordained  him,  he  adapted  from  Presbyterian  sources  a  “For¬ 
mula  for  the  Government  and  Discipline  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.”  Adopted  and 
published  by  that  synod  in  1823,  this  formula  subsequently 
became  widely  influential  as  an  instrument  of  Lutheran  Church 
polity.48  With  these  early  insights  into  the  significance  of 
polity  in  the  life  of  the  Church  he  could  thus  argue  all  the 
more  effectively  when,  quite  unexpectedly  late  in  1823,  the 
Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  suddenly  withdrew  from  the 
General  Synod.  Undismayed  by  the  loss  of  this  largest  unit, 
young  Schmucker  and  his  friends  worked  for  the  preservation 
of  the  General  Synod,  while  Schmucker  Senior,  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ministerium,  lent  a  strong  hand  in  forming  the 
Synod  of  Western  Pennsylvania  out  of  the  congregations  west 
of  the  Susquehanna.49 

For  Samuel  Schmucker,  however,  the  preservation  of  the 
General  Synod  was  essential  to  the  successful  completion  of 
plans  for  a  theological  seminary.  The  church  needed  the  sem- 

47  John  G.  Morris,  Fifty  Years  in  the  Lutheran  Ministry,  Baltimore: 
James  Young,  1878,  p.  128. 

4§  Pennsylvania  College  Book,  p.  155.  Cf.  “The  Form  of  Government,” 
drawn  up  in  1788,  adopted  the  following  year  by  the  Presbyterian  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  Text  in  The  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  Phila.:  Presb.  Bd.  of  Publication,  1842. 
Cf.  Charles  Hodge,  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  Part  II.  17 41-17 48,  Phila.:  Mar¬ 
ten,  1840,  for  background. 

49  H.  E.  Jacobs,  A  History  of  the  Evang.  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
United  States,  N.Y. :  Scribners,  1893,  p.  363. 
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inary;  the  seminary  needed  the  church.  Under  Schmucker’s 
leadership,  theological  education  was  shifted  away  from  the 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  areas  to  western  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  With  younger  pastors  in  the  synod  Schmucker  pur¬ 
sued  frequent  discussions.  Eventually  a  consensus  developed. 
In  1824  Schmucker  was  ready  with  a  plan  for  a  theological 
seminary.  In  a  sermon  to  the  Synod  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
he  set  it  forth.50  Meanwhile,  with  its  constitution  already 
making  provision  for  action  in  the  field  of  theological  educa¬ 
tion,  the  General  Synod  at  its  third  biennial  convention,  meet¬ 
ing  in  Frederick,  Maryland  (1825) ,  voted  to  proceed  with 
the  founding  of  a  seminary.51  As  to  location,  Philadelphia  had 
become  synodically  “off  limits.”  Big  cities  were  held  in  fear 
for  their  presumed  corrupting  influence  on  students;  therefore 
Baltimore  as  well  as  New  York  was  also  ruled  out.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  Hartwick  Seminary,  some  65  miles  southwest  of 
Albany,  New  York,  and  the  ready  accessibility  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  settlements  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  focused  the 
choice  on  central  Pennsylvania.  Gettysburg,  located  on  the 
Lancaster  Pike,  the  main  route  between  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh,  was  the  location  finally  selected.  For  a  constitu¬ 
ency  as  it  then  existed,  and  for  the  means  of  transportation 
then  available,  this  was  a  central  location.  The  town  also  made 
the  “greatest  pecuniary  offer.”52  As  the  first  professor  at  this 
new  institution,  in  March  1826  the  directors  selected  the  one 
man  who  really  mattered.  Samuel  Schmucker  accepted  their 
call. 

The  text  of  his  sermon  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1821,  was  pres¬ 
ently  fulfilled  for  his  New  Market  parishioners:  “When  a 
few  more  years  are  come,  then  I  shall  go  the  way  whence  I 
shall  not  return.”  Schmucker  was  soon  on  his  way  to  Gettys¬ 
burg.  Among  his  first  duties  was  the  drafting  of  a  constitu¬ 
tion,  which  he  patterned  after  the  constitution  of  Princeton 
Seminary.53  When  September  5th  came,  and  directors,  pastors, 

so  Wentz,  History  of  the  Gettysburg  Seminary ,  pp.  90-92. 

si  Ibid.,  pp.  92-100. 

52  “Inaugural  Address,”  p.  3. 

53  Wentz,  op.cit.,  p.  100. 
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students,  and  friends  gathered  in  the  Gettysburg  church, 
deep  feeling  and  significance  could  be  discerned  in  Schmuck- 
er’s  inaugural  address.  This  was  the  attainment  of  his  second 
ambition.  What  he  said  then,  and  what  others  said,  deserves 
special  scrutiny. 

V 

In  delivering  the  charge,  the  Rev.  David  F.  Schaeffer,  of 
Frederick,  recalled  the  legacy  of  learning  in  the  Lutheran  min¬ 
istry  and  the  high  repute  in  which  colonial  America  held  Lu¬ 
theran  pastors  who  had  received  their  education  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Halle.  Recognizing  the  honest  effort  which  many 
pastors  had  put  into  the  task  of  tutoring,  he  admitted  how 
inadequate  such  efforts  inevitably  were,  especially  in  view  of 
the  rapidly  expanding  missionary  responsibilities  of  the 
Church.  Taking  his  cue  from  a  sister  denomination,  he  de¬ 
clared:  “The  Presbyterian  church  was  among  the  first  to  do 
so,  and  the  number  of  her  learned  and  pious  clergy  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  establish  the  fact,  that  theological  seminaries  are 
among  the  most  valuable  institutions,  which  Christians  can 
and  should  support.”54  Schaeffer  then  pledged  Schmucker  to 
teach  in  conformity  with  the  Biblical  tenets  of  “the  immortal 
reformer.”  Any  students  who  disagreed  basically  with  such 
tenets  should  be  given  freedom  to  join  such  denominations  as 
“may  suit  them  better.”  Hence,  he  said,  “I  charge  you,  to 
exert  yourself,  in  convincing  our  students  that  the  Augsburg 
Confession  is  a  safe  directory,  to  determine  upon  matters  of 
faith,  declared  in  the  Lamb’s  book.”  Above  all,  he  charged 
Schmucker  “to  ground  our  students  well  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  by  Christ”  and  never  to  recommend  to  the  Church 
a  student  who  is  heterodox  on  this  point,  that  “Jesus  of  Naz¬ 
areth  is  very  God.”55 

Addressing  the  fifteen  students  who  comprised  the  first  class 
Dr.  Schaeffer  exhorted:  “Upon  you  will  in  a  great  measure 
depend,  the  prosperity  of  our  seminary.  If  you  leave  it  erudite 
and  pious,  and  become  active,  zealous,  prudent  and  faithful 

54  “Inaugural  Address,”  p.  6.  55  Ibid.,  pp.  8,  9. 
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ambassadors  of  Jesus,  then  will  our  seminary  rise  and  flourish; 
but  if  on  the  contrary,  you  should  be  unmindful  of  your  duties 
as  students — if  your  hearts  and  heads  are  not  improved — if 
piety  and  knowledge  be  wanting,  then  may  our  seminary  sink 
— which  may  God  avert!”56 

In  taking  the  oath  of  office,  Schmucker  approved  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  Seminary  as  an  institution  of  the  General  Synod 
and  pledged  himself  to  the  Constitution  and  Statutes  of  the 
Seminary.  Moreover,  he  solemnly  declared  that  “I  do  ex  animo, 
believe  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  be 
the  inspired  Word  of  God,  and  the  only  perfect  rule  of  faith 
and  practice.”  He  made  his  confessional  position  clear,  saying 
“I  believe  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the  Catechism  of 
Luther  to  be  a  summary  and  just  exhibition  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  doctrines  of  the  Word  of  God.”  He  declared  his  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  polity  by  which  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Amer¬ 
ica  was  governed  and  solemnly  promised  to  teach  nothing 
contrary  to  the  pledges  he  had  made  in  his  oath  of  office.57 

In  his  inaugural  address,  entitled  “The  Theological  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Ministers,”  Schmucker  held  up  two  prerequisites:  fer¬ 
vent  piety  and  good  natural  talents.  With  piety  as  the  corner¬ 
stone,  the  intellectual  structure  of  the  seminarian  would 
include  an  impressive  array  of  disciplines:  the  Biblical  lan¬ 
guages,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  Biblical  interpretation  and  archae¬ 
ology,  dogmatics,  homiletics,  polemics,  church  polity,  practical 
divinity,  pastoral  theology,  and  natural  theology.58  As  might 
be  expected,  he  underscored  the  advantages  of  “associated 
study”  in  a  theological  seminary  over  against  private  study 
under  a  tutor.  Specifically,  what  are  these  advantages?  “They 
are,”  he  said,  “the  pious  example  and  exhortations  of  the  in¬ 
structor,  access  to  a  multitude  of  practical  works,  frequent 
opportunity  to  engage  in  the  exercise  of  practical  religion,  and 
the  influence  of  surrounding  circumstances.”  The  latter  re¬ 
ferred  also  to  the  subject  of  location:  “That  theological  sem¬ 
inaries,  like  the  Saviour  whom  they  teach,  should  court  retire- 

56  Ibid.,  p.  10. 

57  Wentz,  p.  101. 

58  Ibid.,  p.  102. 
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ment,  that  smaller  towns  rather  than  cities  ought  to  be  their 
favorite  seats,  appears  to  us  an  obvious  principle,  and  is  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  mass  of  churches  in  this  country.”59 

As  to  the  position  of  theological  education  in  the  field  of 
higher  education  as  a  whole,  Schmucker  expressed  the  confi¬ 
dence  that  “a  religion  that  is  from  God,  will  not  shrink  from 
investigation,  not  tremble  before  the  intellectual  altitude  of 
friends  or  foes.”  He  had  no  time  for  those  who  claimed  that 
there  is  a  boundary  to  knowledge  “beyond  which  no  believer 
can  adventure  without  danger  to  his  faith.”  With  pardonable 
exultation — because  today’s  Lutheran  scholars  would  not  make 
the  boast — Schmucker  contended  for  a  kind  of  Biblical  funda¬ 
mentalism  which  could  prove  with  pride  that  the  proponents 
of  Biblical  criticism  are  wrong.60  In  words  suggesting  some¬ 
thing  of  what  Professor  Samuel  Miller  had  said  upon  his  in¬ 
auguration  at  Princeton  Seminary,61  Schmucker  concluded 
that  education  in  a  seminary  “will  promote  unanimity  of 
views ,  and  harmony  of  feelings  among  future  ministers  of  the 
church.”  Indeed,  for  the  promotion  of  unity  in  the  Church 
such  education  was  recognized  as  indispensable.  “Similarity  of 
doctrinal  views,”  Schmucker  went  on,  “is  promoted  by  uni¬ 
formity  of  instruction.  Long  continued  habits  of  personal  inter¬ 
course,  intwine  together  the  cords  of  social  feeling,  and  make 
the  ecclesiastical  sympathies  of  the  students  flow  in  the  same 
channel.  Love  one  another,  is  among  the  Saviour’s  prominent 
commands.  And  he,  who  can  believe  that  a  number  of  truly 
pious  men,  can  for  years  drink  together  out  of  the  same  foun¬ 
tain  of  revealed  truth,  can  worship  together  around  the  same 
altar,  and  mingle  on  it  their  sacrifices  of  prayer  and  praise, 
and  not  find  their  hearts  insensibly  knit  together  in  love,  be¬ 
trays  an  entire  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of 
true  piety.”62 

After  the  festivities  and  oratory,  the  real  work  of  the  Sem¬ 
inary  began.  The  story  has  been  told  in  detail  elsewhere,63 

59  “Inaugural  Address,”  pp.  31,  32.  6o  Ibid.,  pp.  24,  25-26. 

61  Alexander,  Life  of  Alexander,  pp.  338-39. 

62  “Inaugural  Address,”  p.  40. 

63  Wentz,  op.cit.,  pp.  100-3. 
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but  here  several  matters  deserve  to  be  drawn  together  to 
round  out  this  brief  account.  First,  the  directors  had  wisely 
appointed  agents  in  the  several  Lutheran  synods  to  collect 
funds  for  the  Seminary;  and  contributions  were  already  com¬ 
ing  in.  Next,  the  directors  had  desired  keenly  a  first-rate  theo¬ 
logical  library.  For  this  purpose  books  were  being  collected  in 
the  United  States,  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  enterprise, 
Benjamin  Kurtz  of  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  was  gathering 
funds  and  books  in  Europe.  From  London  to  St.  Petersburg 
(Leningrad) ,  from  Stockholm  to  Berlin,  and  many  other  Ger¬ 
man  cities,64  Kurtz’s  twenty-two  month  search  eventually  net¬ 
ted  Gettysburg  contributions  of  $10,000  in  cash  plus  5,000 
volumes  for  the  library.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  made  the 
library  of  the  young  seminary  the  largest  in  the  theological 
field  in  America.65 

As  to  physical  facilities,  the  Adams  County  Academy  build¬ 
ing  in  Gettysburg  was  made  available  to  the  Seminary.  As 
sole  professor,  Schmucker  began  teaching  a  full  schedule  at 
once.  With  fifteen  students,  including  again  the  ever-present 
“former  student”  John  G.  Morris,  he  had  his  hands  more  than 
full;  the  entire  curriculum  depended  upon  him.  Finally,  after 
four  years  of  carrying  on  alone,  Schmucker  was  joined  by 
Professor  Ernest  Lewis  Hazelius.  Called  from  the  faculty  at 
Hartwick  Seminary,  Hazelius’  arrival  in  Gettysburg  added  an 
experienced  teacher  and  accomplished  scholar.  A  Prussian  by 
birth,  he  had  emigrated  from  his  native  Silesia  in  1800.  Asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Moravians  for  a  time,  he  later  returned  to  the 
Lutheran  Church.  Union  and  Columbia  Colleges  in  New 
York  both  honored  him  in  1824  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  Professorships  had  been  offered  him  by  Lafayette 
College  and  by  Princeton.66  In  the  same  year  that  Hazelius 
was  welcomed  at  Gettysburg,  Schmucker  himself  was  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  New  Brunswick  Seminary  with  a  D.D.  degree. 

Within  four  eventful  years  a  gratifying  number  of  students 
had  been  graduated,  and  the  Seminary  seemed  to  be  living  up 

64  Ibid.,  pp.  128-32. 
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to  expectations.  For  Schmucker,  however,  this  was  no  time 
to  relax.  While  some  of  the  seminarians  were  college  grad¬ 
uates,  or  were  otherwise  suitably  prepared,  others  were  not. 
Urgently  needed  was  an  institution  fulfilling  the  functions  of 
the  pre-theological  program  that  Schmucker  had  set  up  in  his 
parsonage  at  New  Market.  This,  after  all,  was  the  third  am¬ 
bition  with  which  he  had  left  Princeton. 

VI 

If  Lutherans  were  slow  in  founding  theological  seminaries, 
they  were  even  slower  in  entering  the  field  of  secondary  and 
higher  education.  To  be  sure,  their  parochial  schools  had, 
since  colonial  times,  been  an  adjunct  to  many  a  local  congre¬ 
gation.  On  the  whole,  however,  there  was  little  popular  favor 
among  the  Lutheran  laity  for  anything  beyond  an  elementary 
education.67  The  earliest  effort  to  provide  something  approxi¬ 
mating  a  liberal  arts — or  a  general  studies — preparation  for 
pre-theological  students  had  been,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the 
effort  by  Kunze  in  Philadelphia.  However,  after  1783  this  kind 
of  education  was  given  over  entirely  to  the  new  University  of 
Pennsylvania.68  From  the  beginning,  able  Lutheran  professors 
were  on  the  University’s  faculty,  and  an  ever  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  Lutheran  students  matriculated  there.  Elsewhere,  how¬ 
ever,  overtures  for  Lutheran  participation,  first  at  Dickinson 
College,  and  then  at  Franklin  College,  failed  to  produce  any 
lasting  partnership  or  fruitful  enterprise.69  Indeed,  when  the 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  opened  at  Gettysburg  in  1826, 
there  was  as  yet  no  Lutheran  college  either  in  Pennsylvania 
or  in  any  of  the  other  states.70  Lutherans  were  in  the  peculiar 
position  of  having  elementary  schools  and  a  couple  of  theo¬ 
logical  seminaries  but  no  adequate  educational  facilities  in  be- 

67  Walter  H.  Beck,  Lutheran  Elementary  Schools  in  the  United  States. 
St.  Louis:  Concordia,  1939.  Passim. 

68  Pennsylvania  College  Book ,  p.  95. 

69  Ibid.  Also  Wentz,  op.cit.,  pp.  81f. 

70  See  D.  G.  Tewksbury,  The  Founding  of  American  Colleges  and 
Universities  before  the  Civil  War,  N.Y.:  Columbia,  1932. 
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tween.  The  logic  of  this  need  was  enough  to  prod  Schmucker 
into  action. 

As  early  as  1827  the  directors  of  the  Seminary  at  Gettys¬ 
burg  resolved  to  establish  a  preparatory  school.  This  action 
was  taken  on  May  16,  and  in  short  order  a  teacher  had  been 
selected  and  the  ‘'school”  was  opened  on  June  25.  As  one  of 
a  committee  of  two,  Schmucker  proposed  a  seminary  student 
as  teacher.  David  Jacobs,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  was  the 
second  student  to  have  enrolled  at  the  Seminary.  With  an 
excellent  preparation  in  Latin  and  Greek,  previous  teaching 
experience,  and  a  congenial  concern  for  students,  Jacobs  was 
a  good  choice.  Prior  to  his  entering  the  Seminary  he  had  al¬ 
ready  received  tutorial  training  in  theology,  so  that  he  was 
able  to  give  time  to  the  classics  department  entrusted  to  him. 
He  began  with  two  students.71  Two  years  later,  in  1829,  Da¬ 
vid’s  brother,  Michael  Jacobs,  was  engaged  to  head  a  scien¬ 
tific  department,  which  meant  the  teaching  of  mathematics 
and  natural  science.72  A  five-year  program  of  secondary  and 
collegiate  education  was  projected,  the  first  two  years  being 
roughly  equivalent  to  today’s  junior  and  senior  year  of  high 
school,  and  the  third  year  being  nearly  parallel  to  the  fresh¬ 
man  year  at  college.  Latin  and  Greek  were  the  mainstays  of 
the  first  two  years,  with  the  arts  and  sciences  filling  in  the 
other  three.  For  lack  of  an  official  name,  this  was  called  the 
“Gettysburg  Academy.”73 

New  developments  presently  gave  this  educational  enter¬ 
prise  a  promising  turn.  In  September  1829  the  Adams  County 
Academy  building,  in  whose  four  large  rooms  both  the  Sem¬ 
inary  and  the  collegiate  classes  were  being  held,  was  sold  by 
the  sheriff.  Built  in  1810  by  means  of  a  $2,000  appropriation 
that  Thaddeus  Stevens,  a  citizen  of  Gettysburg  and  strong 
advocate  of  popular  education,  had  obtained  from  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Legislature,  the  structure  was  located  at  the  south¬ 
east  corner  of  Washington  and  High  Streets.74  What  precisely 

71  Pennsylvania  College  Book ,  p.  145. 

72  Ibid .,  p.  158. 

73  Ibid.,  p.  96. 

74  Wentz,  op.cit.,  pp.  102-3. 
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led  to  the  sale  is  not  clear.  Professor  Schmucker,  however,  was 
ready.  He  purchased  the  building  for  $1,150,  the  amount  of 
its  encumbrances.  He  agreed  that  it  should  be  used  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes  and  not  sold  for  other  uses  without  giving 
the  citizens  of  Gettysburg  an  opportunity  to  redeem  it  at  cost. 

Now  began  an  educative  process  designed  to  broaden  the 
base  of  support  as  well  as  to  diffuse  interest  in  the  institution, 
especially  among  a  larger  number  of  Lutheran  clergymen.  To 
that  end  Schmucker  proposed  the  formation  of  “An  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  establishment  of  a  Classical  and  Scientific  De¬ 
partment  in  subservience  to  the  objects  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  and  for  the  purchase  of  the  Adams 
County  Academy.”  Articles  to  this  effect  were  drawn  up,  and 
a  stock  issue  of  $1,000  floated.  The  twenty-two  shares,  val¬ 
ued  at  $50  each,  were  then  to  be  sold  to  interested  parties 
who,  in  turn,  would  become  the  stockholders  and  patrons  of 
the  institution.  Five  elected  trustees  were  to  manage  its  af¬ 
fairs,  while  the  professors  and  directors  of  the  Seminary  were 
to  be  a  School  Committee.  This  committee  was  to  appoint 
all  teachers,  prescribe  the  course  of  study,  and  direct  discipline. 
In  case  of  need,  the  professors  of  the  Seminary  could  act 
alone,  which  at  that  time  meant  Schmucker  could  act  alone. 
Children  of  the  original  stockholders  were  to  be  taught  with¬ 
out  charge.75 

As  it  turned  out,  the  stockholders  were  all  Lutheran  min¬ 
isters.  These  included  both  Schmucker  and  his  father,  as  well 
as  twenty  others,  many  of  whom  later  became  prominent  in 
the  educational  and  missionary  outreaches  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  The  first  meeting  of  the  stockholders  took  place  in 
May  1830,  at  which  time  the  enterprising  promoter  of  the 
Seminary,  Benjamin  Kurtz,  was  elected  president.  Perhaps 
Kurtz’s  travel  in  Europe  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  Ger¬ 
man  educational  scheme — as  devised  originally  by  Philip  Me- 
lanchthon,  the  so-called  Praeceptor  Germaniae — had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  name  selected  for  the  re-organized  school: 
“The  Gettysburg  Gymnasium.”76 

75  Pennsylvania  College  Book,  p.  96. 

76  Ibid.,  p.  96.  One  of  these  was  Christian  Frederick  Heyer,  a  close 
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The  entire  academic  community  was  saddened  by  the  sud¬ 
den  death  of  the  “Gymnasium’s”  first  teacher,  the  Rev.  David 
Jacobs.  Not  the  kind  of  young  man  to  spare  himself,  he  had 
thrown  himself  fully  into  his  teaching  ministry.  Death  came 
to  him  in  November,  1830,  while  traveling  in  the  South,  pre¬ 
sumably  to  rest  and  regain  his  health,  although  actually 
preaching  and  arousing  interest  in  higher  education  wherever 
he  went.  It  was  David  and  his  brother,  Michael  Jacobs,  who 
together  helped  to  set  a  high  standard  of  excellence  both  in 
their  teaching  and  in  their  concern  for  their  students  gen¬ 
erally.77  Called  to  succeed  David  Jacobs  was  Henry  Louis 
Baugher,  a  graduate  of  Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle.  Orig¬ 
inally  intending  to  study  law,  he  had  made  arrangements  to 
do  so  under  the  tutelage  of  Francis  Scott  Key  at  Georgetown, 
D.C.  However,  the  death  of  Baugher’s  mother  changed  his 
plans,  and  he  decided  to  prepare  for  the  ministry.  For  two 
years,  1825-1827,  he  studied  theology  at  Princeton  Seminary, 
and  then  took  his  final  year  at  Gettysburg,  graduating  there 
in  1828.  In  April,  1831,  he  began  his  teaching  career  at  the 
Gettysburg  Gymnasium.78 

The  chief  mover  in  the  successive  stages  of  what  was  now 
the  Gymnasium  was  Samuel  Schmucker.  From  1826  to  1830 
he  was  the  sole  professor  in  the  Seminary.  He  had  urged  the 
establishment  of  the  Academy,  had  been  charged  with  the 
selection  of  the  first  two  teachers  as  well  as  with  all  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  opening  the  school.  He  had  purchased  the 
Academy  building  so  as  to  secure  housing  for  this  enterprise. 
He  had  formed  the  Association  which  took  possession  of  it, 
and  secured — by  his  persuasiveness  in  letters  and  conversa¬ 
tion — subscriptions  of  stock.  And  he  had  constantly  overseen 
the  operations  of  the  school.  “He  now  hoped,”  as  his  son  later 

friend  of  Schmucker  in  promoting  the  educational  and  missionary  task 
of  the  Lutherans  in  America  and,  later,  in  India.  E.  T.  Bachmann,  They 
Called  Him  Father,  The  Life  Story  of  Christian  Frederick  Heyer,  Phila.: 
Muhlenberg,  1942,  pp.  65f.  On  Melanchthon,  a  favorite  of  Schmucker  and 
Kurtz,  see  James  W.  Richard,  Philip  Melanchthon,  The  Protestant  Pre¬ 
ceptor  of  Germany,  1497-1560 ,  N.Y.:  Putnam,  1907,  pp.  125-41. 

77  Pennsylvania  College  Book ,  pp.  145,  158f.,  97. 

78  Ibid.,  pp.  149-51.  Wentz,  op.cit.,  p.  366. 
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reflected,  “that  it  was  both  needful  and  possible  to  enlarge  the 
Institution.”79 


VII 

In  the  autumn  of  1831  Schmucker  believed  the  time  had 
come  for  enlarging  the  Gymnasium  to  a  college.  For  that  pur¬ 
pose  he  invited  several  prominent  Gettysburg  citizens  to  talk 
things  over.  They  were  by  no  means  all  Lutherans  but  were 
representatives  of  the  interests  of  various  denominations  as 
well  as  of  the  community  at  large.  The  plan  which  Schmucker 
proposed  was  given  warm  approval.  The  essential  next  step 
was  the  securing  of  a  charter.  General  Thomas  Craig  Miller 
was  appointed  to  accompany  Professor  Schmucker  to  Harris¬ 
burg  and  to  aid  him  in  securing  a  charter  from  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Legislature.  During  the  weeks  which  he  was  thus  re¬ 
quired  to  spend  at  the  state  capital,  Schmucker  discovered 
that  much  more  was  required  than  a  simple  request.  There 
had  to  be  information  and  interpretation,  in  addition  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  right  contacts.  Receiving  the  desired  per¬ 
mission,  he  addressed  the  Legislature  on  “The  Eminent  Char¬ 
acter  and  Services  of  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania,  and  their 
claims  for  recognition  by  the  Legislature.”  The  charter  was 
granted.  Governor  Wolf  signed  it  on  April  7,  1832.80  The  char¬ 
ter  was  compiled  by  Schmucker  himself  from  similar  charters 
and  was  written  by  him  in  a  sideroom  of  the  State  Senate.  The 
official  name:  Pennsylvania  College.81 

Particularly  in  light  of  ecclesiastical  involvements  in  higher 
education,  the  emergence  of  the  Gettysburg  Gymnasium  into 
a  college  is  instructive.  In  the  charter,  as  drafted  by  Schmuck¬ 
er,  the  stockholders  of  the  Gymnasium,  with  the  addition  of 
certain  interested  citizens  of  Gettysburg,  were  made  the  Pa¬ 
trons  of  the  College.  The  Patrons,  in  turn,  elected  the  Trus¬ 
tees.  In  short,  initiative  came  from  interested  churchmen, 

79  Pennsylvania  College  Book ,  p.  97. 

so  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  1831-32 ,  p.  365.  Text  in  Samuel  G.  Hefel- 
bower,  The  History  of  Gettysburg  College,  1832-1932 ,  Gettysburg:  Get¬ 
tysburg  College,  1932,  pp.  447-56. 

8i  Pennsylvania  College  Book,  pp.  97-98,  2.  Name  changed  to  Gettys¬ 
burg  College,  1921.  Hefelbower,  History  of  Gettysburg  College,  p.  325. 
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response  and  support  came  from  the  community;  and  the 
enabling  act  of  the  Legislature  cleared  the  way  for  a  self-gov¬ 
erning  academic  enterprise.  The  whole  venture  was  open  to 
Lutheran  influence,  but  ownership  resided  in  the  self-perpetu¬ 
ating  Board  of  Trustees.  While  the  majority  of  the  Trustees 
were  Lutherans,  no  religious  conditions  were  attached  either 
to  the  position  of  trustee  or  of  patron.  The  charter  declared: 
“.  .  .  at  elections  either  for  patrons,  or  trustees,  or  teachers,  or 
other  officers,  and  in  the  reception  of  pupils,  no  person  shall 
be  rejected  on  account  of  his  conscientious  persuasion  in  mat¬ 
ter  of  religion,  provided  he  shall  demean  himself  in  a  sober, 
orderly  manner,  and  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  college.”82 

As  President  Milton  Valentine  stated  in  1882  on  the  Col¬ 
lege’s  fiftieth  anniversary:  “The  institution  is,  therefore,  non¬ 
sectarian,  as  are  most  American  colleges  established  under 
church  auspices,  the  denominational  relation  expressing  only 
the  fact  that  the  College  has  been  organized  and  is  carried  on 
under  the  special  patronage  and  efforts  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  part  in  the  work  of 
the  higher  Christian  education.”83 

The  formal  organization  of  Pennsylvania  College  took  place 
on  July  4,  1832.  For  this  festive  occasion  a  large  crowd  had 
gathered.  The  long  procession,  including  the  Gettysburg 
Guards,  Strangers  and  Citizens,  Students  of  the  Gymnasium, 
Students  of  the  Seminary,  Teachers  and  Professors,  Clergy, 
Patrons,  the  Orator  of  the  Day,  and  the  Officiating  Clergy¬ 
men,  moved  from  the  Academy  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Following  the  invocation  by  the  Church’s  minister,  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Paxton,84  Judge  Calvin  Blythe  of  Harrisburg  gave  the 
oration.  Extolling  the  cause  of  higher  education  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  free  civil  institutions,  he  saw  in  the  nascent  Col- 

82  Ibid.,  p.  448. 

83  Pennsylvania  College  Book ,  pp.  4-5. 

84  Paxton  was  minister  of  Marsh  Creek  Presbyterian  Church,  Carlisle 
Presbytery,  Millertown  P.O.,  Pa.,  and  an  honored  clergyman.  Local  Pres¬ 
byterian  minister  at  the  time  was  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Irwin. 
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lege  “every  reason  to  believe  [that  it]  will  prove  a  valuable 
auxiliary  in  the  great  cause  of  education.”  Following  a  hymn 
by  the  choir,  Professor  Schmucker  pronounced  the  benedic¬ 
tion.  Later,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Judge 
Blythe  was  elected  its  first  president,  and  the  Rev.  John  G. 
Morris — who  had  been  a  student  of  Schmucker’s  at  three  dif¬ 
ferent  places — was  elected  secretary;  a  Gettysburg  banker,  J. 
B.  McPherson,  was  made  treasurer.85  Of  the  twenty-one  man 
board,  fourteen  were  Lutheran  ministers,  including  Professors 
Schmucker  and  Hazelius  of  the  Seminary. 

Pennsylvania  College  at  Gettysburg  went  into  operation  on 
November  7,  1832.  Despite  certain  local  opposition,  the  Col¬ 
lege  made  gratifying  gains.  Its  five-man  faculty  included  both 
Seminary  professors,  who  served  part-time,  and  three  other 
teachers.  Samuel  Schmucker,  D.D.,  was  listed  as  Professor  of 
Intellectual  and  Moral  Science,  and  he  was  limited  to  the 
junior  and  senior  classes,  teaching  philosophy,  logic,  ethics, 
and  Bible.  Ernest  Hazelius,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  Lan¬ 
guage  and  German  literature,  gave  courses  to  all  four  college 
classes.  The  full-time  College  faculty  included  Henry  L. 
Baugher,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Belles-Let¬ 
tres;  Michael  Jacobs,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  and  Mathematics;  J.  H.  Marsden,  A.M.,  Professor 
of  Mineralogy  and  Botany.  The  first  matriculation  of  students 
took  place  on  December  15,  1832.  The  student  body  of  the 
College  included  three  juniors,  eight  sophomores,  and  twelve 
freshmen.  In  addition  to  these  twenty-three  there  were  also 
forty  “Preparatorians”  in  the  three  high  school  grades  of  the 
Academy.86 

When  Professor  Hazelius  left  Gettysburg  in  1833  in  order 
to  take  up  teaching  at  the  newly  set  up  Lutheran  Theological 
Southern  Seminary  at  Lexington,  South  Carolina,  his  place 
was  filled  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Philip  Krauth,  a  highly  prom¬ 
ising  young  scholar  whom  the  Seminary  Board  called  from 

85  Pennsylvania  College  Book ,  pp.  5-6. 

86  Ibid.,  pp.  7-8. 
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St.  Matthew’s  Church  in  Philadelphia.  A  native  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  but  tutored  in  theology  in  Frederick,  Maryland,  and 
Winchester,  Virginia,  he  was  linguistically  gifted  and  well  in¬ 
formed  on  theological  developments  in  both  Continental  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  United  States.  Beginning  his  teaching  at  the 
Seminary  as  Professor  of  Biblical  and  Oriental  Literature,  he 
also  taught  part  time  at  the  College  as  Professor  of  Intellectual 
and  Moral  Science.  When,  in  1834,  the  College  was  fully  or¬ 
ganized,  Krauth  was  unanimously  elected  its  first  president.87 

Until  1834,  Samuel  Schmucker  had  been  serving  as  the  de 
facto  president  of  the  College.  With  Krauth’s  election  these 
responsibilities  ceased.  Their  ending,  moreover,  coincided  with 
the  successful  conclusion  of  Schmucker’s  extended  negotia¬ 
tions  at  Harrisburg  for  an  appropriation  from  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature.  A  number  of  other  colleges  were  receiving  such  help, 
including  Dickinson,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Allegheny,  and 
Lafayette.  Some,  indeed,  had  apparently  not  been  making 
very  good  use  of  their  grants  in  land  or  cash  which  had  made 
Schmucker’s  task  difficult.  Besides,  there  was  the  clamor  of 
diversified  regional  lobbies  for  aid  in  the  construction  of  canals, 
roads,  and  railroads.  Understandably,  there  were  some  at  Get¬ 
tysburg  who  would  rather  have  seen  a  railway  spur  come  into 
their  town  than  a  college.  But  in  June  1834  the  Legislature 
voted  an  appropriation  of  $3,000  annually,  for  five  years,  for 
Pennsylvania  College  at  Gettysburg.  It  was  actually  this 
grant  that  enabled  the  College  to  complete  its  organization 
and  to  install  a  full-time  president.88 

VIII 

Samuel  Simon  Schmucker,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
class  of  1820,  Educator.  This  should  be  finis.  Yet  this  frag¬ 
mentary  story  deserves  an  epilogue.  Samuel  Schmucker  had 
left  Princeton  with  three  objectives.  These  objectives  were  to 
shape  much  of  his  life’s  activity.  His  translation  of  Storr’s 
Biblical  Theology  proved  to  be  valuable  but  dull.  Yet  he  had 

87  Ibid.,  pp.  146,  8. 

88  Ibid.,  pp.  98-99. 
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learned  his  lesson.  In  1834,  in  response  to  many  requests,  he 
brought  out  his  Elements  of  Popular  Theology ,  which  eventu¬ 
ally  went  through  eight  editions.  Second,  his  founding  of  Get¬ 
tysburg  Seminary  was  obviously  not  as  much  of  an  individual 
undertaking  as  an  over-simplified  historical  record  might  sug¬ 
gest.  Rather,  it  was  a  fruitful  enterprise  that  drew  many  into 
partnership.  Other  Lutheran  seminaries,  as  they  emerged,  were 
directly  or  indirectly  indebted  to  Gettysburg;  among  them 
were  such  seminaries  of  General  Synod  orientation  as  South¬ 
ern  (1830);  Wittenberg/Hamma  (1846),  at  Springfield,  Ohio; 
and,  unhappily,  by  schism,  Philadelphia  (1864) .  The  list 
could  be  extended  beyond  Schmucker’s  lifetime  to  show  how 
well  he  pioneered.  Third,  his  leadership  in  establishing  Penn¬ 
sylvania  College  (re-named  Gettysburg  in  1921) ,  gave  rise  to 
daughter  schools  which  are  flourishing  today:  Wittenberg 
University,  Roanoke  College  (1842) ,  at  Salem,  Virginia;  New¬ 
berry  College  (1860),  Newberry,  South  Carolina;  Muhlenberg 
College  (1867),  Allentown,  Pennsylvania;  Thiel  College 
(1866),  Greenville,  Pennsylvania;  and  in  the  West,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Illinois  State  University  (1852) ,  at  Springfield, 
Illinois,  out  of  whose  demise  there  emerged  four  Lutheran 
colleges  in  the  Midwest,  including  Augustana  (1860) ,  at  Rock 
Island,  Illinois  (supported  mainly  by  those  of  Swedish  origin) ; 
and  Carthage  (1869),  where  the  tradition  of  the  General 
Synod  was  perpetuated.89 

Churches  in  later  generations  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  recognize  in  Samuel  Schmucker,  dubbed  “Steam  Boat”  by 
his  students,  an  ecumenical  pioneer.90  Full  of  mistakes  as  pio¬ 
neering  inevitably  is,  his  efforts  in  the  promotion  of  comity 
and  unity  among  kindred  confessions  deserve  more  attention 
than  they  have  thus  far  received.  Schmucker’s  “American 
Lutheranism”  may,  in  many  respects,  be  justly  censured;  but 
what  would  Lutheranism  in  America  be  today  without  knowl- 

89  Ibid.,  pp.  174-86.  E.g.,  W.  E.  Eisenberg,  The  First  Hundred  Years  of 
Roanoke  College ,  1842-1942,  Salem,  Va.,  1942,  pp.  15ff. 

90  See  various  references  to  Schmucker  in  History  of  the  E cumenical 
Movement,  1517-1948,  Phila.:  Westminster,  1954,  pp.  243ff.  Also  to 
Schmucker’s  roommate  at  Princeton,  1819-1820,  Robert  Baird,  pp.  244,  635. 
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edge  of  the  errors  and  successes  of  his  bold  experimentation? 
Finally,  what  kind  of  story  might  some  historian  write  about 
the  ecumenical  movement  in  the  1960’s,  or,  more  specifically, 
about  the  current  conversations  between  Lutherans  and 
Presbyterians  in  America,  if — five  generations  earlier — Sam 
Schmucker  had  never  gone  to  Princeton? 
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(1803-1886) 


Evangelical  Catholicism* 


BY  JAMES  H.  NICHOLS 

In  the  History  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School  Roland  Bainton 
devotes  a  chapter  to  Horace  Bushnell,  the  patron  saint  of 
romantic  liberalism  in  theology  and  of  the  religious  education 
movement.  Bushnell  launch  his  new  venture  by  rebellion 
against  Yale  and  the  “New  -en  Divinity”  of  his  professor 

Nathaniel  Taylor.  By  similar  :>f  antagonism  John  William¬ 

son  Nevin,  Bushnell’s  contemporary,  belongs  to  the  history  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He  broke  from  the  scholastic 
orthodoxy  which  characterized  nineteenth-century  Princeton 
and  carried  on  all  his  life  a  running  theological  feud  with  the 
Princeton  coryphaeus,  Charles  Hodge.  Nevin  and  Bushnell 
alike  opened  up  theological  perspectives  which  were  to  be 
more  fruitful  for  the  future  than  the  doctrinal  systems  estab¬ 
lished  in  their  respective  alma  maters. 

I 

Nevin’s  definitive  break  with  Turretin,  the  Moses  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  did  not  take  place  while  he  was  there.  His  years  there  as 
student  and  instructor  (1823-1828)  were  harmonious  and,  as 
he  later  wrote,  “in  some  respects  the  most  pleasant  part  of  my 
life.”  His  upbringing  in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  predisposed 
him  to  find  at  Princeton  “a  second  home.”  He  arrived,  to  be 
sure,  as  a  convalescent  from  a  nervous  breakdown,  and  with 
a  painful  chronic  illness,  and  throughout  his  course  he  felt 

*  Factual  and  biographical  documentation  as  well  as  extensive  biblio¬ 
graphical  information  are  provided  in  Romanticism  in  American  Theol¬ 
ogy:  Nevin  and  Schaf  at  Mercersburg,  by  James  Hastings  Nichols 
(Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1961).  See  especially  the  Biblio¬ 
graphical  Note,  pp.  313-316. 
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himself  spiritually  inadequate  to  the  calling  of  the  ministry. 
President  Alexander’s  probing  “conferences”  moved  him  deep¬ 
ly  but  left  him  even  less  assured.  Yet  he  was  in  his  proper 
element.  At  first  rebellious  against  the  requirement  in  Hebrew, 
which  was  sufficient  to  be  onerous  but  inadequate  for  any 
useful  command  of  the  language,  he  determined  to  make  edu¬ 
cational  sense  of  it.  He  set  himself  extra  assignments  and 
eventually  read  through  the  whole  Old  Testament  by  himself, 
while  his  class  labored  through  the  few  required  chapters.  As 
the  best  Hebrew  scholar  in  the  school  he  was  the  obvious 
choice  for  an  interim  instructorship  to  replace  Charles  Hodge 
when  the  latter  went  to  study  in  Germany  in  1826.  When 
Nevin  found  he  could  not  make  ends  meet  with  the  $200  sti¬ 
pend  the  Seminary  paid  him,  his  father  was  proud  to  make 
up  the  difference,  and  equipped  him  with  a  good  horse  and 
fodder  so  that  he  could  maintain  a  suitable  style  on  the  classic 
ground  of  the  Presbyterian  Athens. 

Nevin  left  Princeton  at  Hodge’s  return  but  only  to  engage 
in  a  continuation  of  the  Princeton  enterprise.  A  new  seminary 
beyond  the  Alleghenies  was  organized  near  Pittsburgh,  mod¬ 
eled  on  that  at  Princeton.  The  two  full-time  faculty  members, 
Luther  Halsey  and  John  W.  Nevin,  had  both  taught  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  the  one  in  the  College,  the  other  in  the  Seminary.  They 
did  their  best  to  transplant  the  Princeton  conception,  cur¬ 
riculum,  and  textbooks.  For  a  full  decade  (1830-1840)  Nevin 
thus  continued  to  serve  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  a  theo¬ 
logical  teacher  in  the  Princeton  tradition.  At  Western  Sem¬ 
inary  he  taught  some  160  men,  and  probably  more  than  that 
number  in  his  two  years  at  Princeton. 

Nevin  was  perhaps  a  more  militant  moral  crusader  than 
was  typical  of  Princeton.  His  father  had  been  a  temperance 
man  and  an  opponent  of  slavery  even  before  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  son  improved  this  heritage.  He 
lashed  distillers  and  purveyors  of  strong  drink  from  the  pulpit 
and  in  the  press,  esteeming  the  temperance  movement  a  “new 
Reformation.”  A  sermon  at  the  time  of  the  cholera  epidemic 
of  1832,  “The  Scourge  of  God,”  related  the  pestilence  to  the 
sin  of  vending  and  consuming  ardent  spirits,  and  unfortunately 
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he  commended  to  his  hearers  the  fatal  advice — drink  water. 
He  was  threatened  with  a  whipping  for  his  opposition  to  the 
frontier  theatre  in  Pittsburgh  and  antagonized  most  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Presbyterian  Zion  by  comparing  their  ladies’ 
fair  to  a  bullfight.  From  being  a  colonizationist  he  was  con¬ 
verted  to  abolitionism,  probably  by  Theodore  Weld.  Aboli¬ 
tionism  was  most  unpopular  in  Pittsburgh,  and  Nevin  was 
forced  to  relinquish  his  editing  of  a  weekly  newspaper. 

He  was  described  by  a  prominent  physician  as  “the  most 
dangerous  man  in  Pittsburgh.”  Only  the  most  urgent  repre¬ 
sentations  as  to  the  injury  he  would  thereby  bring  to  Western 
Seminary  dissuaded  him  from  speaking  for  abolition  at  the 
Pittsburgh  General  Assembly  of  1835.  He  was  never  tempted, 
however,  to  be  a  mere  reformer,  but  remained  a  devout  and 
active  churchman,  a  doctrinal  and  Biblical  preacher. 

On  the  controversies  of  the  1830’s  of  Old  School  and  New, 
Nevin  was  less  militant  than  some  of  the  fire-eaters  would 
have  liked.  He  took  up  and  developed  President  Alexander’s 
scheme  of  an  amicable  decentralization  of  the  Church  into  a 
loose  federation  of  synods.  He  deplored  the  bitter  factionalism 
of  the  Philadelphia  Synod  and  opposed  the  new  creedal  test 
of  the  “Act  and  Testimony”  clique.  Here  again  he  maintained 
consistently  the  original  position  of  the  Princeton  faculty,  and 
he  was  later  glad  that  he  had  not  permitted  himself  to  be 
bullied,  as  they  were,  against  their  better  judgment.  When 
the  “excision”  came  he  elected  for  the  Old  School  Assembly 
without  hesitation,  but  was  never  convinced  that  the  action 
had  been  constitutional  or  that  the  Old  School  Assembly  was 
the  exclusive  continuation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Even  when  Nevin  accepted  a  call  in  1840  to  the  theological 
seminary  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  at  Mercersburg, 
he  went  as  an  Old  School  Presbyterian  of  the  Princeton  stamp. 
President  Alexander  encouraged  the  move  as  a  transfer  to 
another  branch  of  the  one  Reformed  Church.  Nevin  was 
merely  moving  from  the  Scotch  Reformed  to  the  German 
Presbyterians.  His  first  three  years  of  teaching  at  Mercers¬ 
burg  were  still,  on  the  whole,  in  the  spirit  of  scholastic  pre- 
destinarianism. 
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II 

It  was  in  1843,  at  the  ag~*  of  forty,  that  Nevin  passed 
through  a  radical  theological  reorientation  to  a  new  high- 
church  and  sacramental  t  udency  of  which  he  was  to  be  the 
most  significant  Ameren  spokesman.  He  now  broke  sharply 
with  the  static  unhistorical  orthodoxy  of  Princeton,  its  indi¬ 
vidualistic  view  of  the  Church,  its  philosophical  predestinar- 
ianism,  its  less  than  Zwinglian  view  of  the  sacraments.  Or 
rather,  the  sharp  break  came  from  the  other  direction.  Nevin 
and  his  colleague  Schaff  at  Mercersburg  had  hoped  for  at 
least  benevolent  neutrality  from  Princeton.  But  in  1847  and 
1848,  at  first  without  mentioning  names  and  then  by  excom¬ 
munication  in  terms,  Hodge  “lowered  the  visor”  and  smote 
them. 

Nevin  was  not  a  man  to  be  attacked  with  impunity.  Despite 
his  chronic  illness  he  presented  a  formidable  presence  and 
personality.  He  was  not  yet  forty  when  he  arrived  in  Mer¬ 
cersburg,  yet  he  gave  the  impression  of  much  greater  age. 
“His  face  was  marked  with  the  deep  lines  of  thought,  and  his 
gait  was  that  of  a  person  who  had  been  accustomed  to  carry 
heavy  burdens.”1  Tall,  erect,  used  to  command,  with  a  deep 
remarkable  voice,  he  was  a  more  dominating  figure  than  Hodge. 
The  story  is  variously  told  of  Orestes  Brownson  and  Isaak 
Dorner,  each  of  whom  had  engaged  in  literary  debate  with 
Nevin,  that  they  were  at  length  presented  to  him  in  the  flesh 
with  the  question,  “Do  you  know  who  this  is?”  “No,”  they 
are  supposed  to  have  replied,  “but  I  know  that  this  is  a  man” 
With  the  pen  also,  Nevin  was  a  dangerous  polemic  theologian. 
He  lacked  the  adroit  thrust  and  parry  of  a  Newman,  but  had 
greater  philosophical  power.  On  his  chosen  territory  he  was 
more  learned  than  Hodge.  And  in  fact  for  the  next  quarter- 
century  the  two  men  carried  on  a  recurrent  debate  in  which 
Hodge  usually  came  out  a  poor  second. 

Hodge’s  last  testimony  to  Nevin  was  the  more  impressive 
after  these  exchanges.  When  Nevin’s  seventieth  birthday  was 
celebrated  in  1873  he  recalled  with  “fond  recollection”  friend- 

1  T.  Appel,  Recollections  of  College  Life  (Reading,  Pa.,  1886),  p.  297. 
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ships  and  experiences  from  the  Presbyterian  half  of  his  career 
but  observed  that  this  was  now  for  him  “like  the  memory  of 
a  dream,”  while  for  those  now  around  him  it  was  as  if  it  had 
never  existed.  But  at  his  funeral  in  1886  Princeton  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church  were  represented  in  the  person  of  Archi¬ 
bald  Alexander  Hodge.  Hodge  remembered  sitting  in  Nevin’s 
lap  sixty  years  before  in  Princeton.  He  declared  that  Charles 
Hodge  had  always  regarded  Nevin  “as  the  greatest  of  his  pu¬ 
pils”  and  had  never  relinquished  his  friendship  for  him.  Nevin 
belonged  first  to  the  German  Reformed  Church,  but  also  to 
the  Reformed  community  generally  and  to  the  whole  church. 

Did  Charles  Hodge  really  regard  Nevin  as  “the  greatest” 
of  the  three  thousand  men  who  had  sat  under  him?  There 
were  among  these  several  men  of  considerable  parts  who  were 
far  more  congenial  to  Hodge’s  theology.  But  if  Hodge  himself 
would  include  in  the  Princeton  heritage  this  maverick  who  had 
so  mauled  him  in  debate,  who  else  should  deny  him  his  place 
there?  And  in  fact  decades  lcter  Princeton  Seminary  would 
come  to  prefer  Nevin  to  Hoc  ge  on  many  of  their  points  of 
difference. 

The  occasion  for  Nevin’s  reorientation  of  1843  was  his  re¬ 
action  from  “new  measures”  revivalism.  Here  again,  he  was 
able  to  quote  from  Professors  Alexander  and  Miller  numerous 
warnings  against  the  religious  dangers  of  popular  revivalism; 
and  his  tract  The  Anxious  Bench  was  favorably  reviewed  in 
the  Princeton  Review.  Finney’s  excesses  supplied  data  for  a 
major  portion  of  the  Old  School  polemic  of  the  1830’s,  and 
Nevin  had  been  disgusted  personally  by  the  six  weeks’  sensa¬ 
tion  of  James  Gallagher,  the  “notable  Kentucky  operator,”  in 
Pittsburgh  in  1835.  Winebrenner’s  camp  meetings  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  Reformed  constituency  later  brought  him  to  resume  in 
print  his  objections  to  the  “system  of  the  bench.”  This  tract, 
and  Bushnell’s  parallel  pamphlet,  constituted  perhaps  the 
two  most  notable  nineteenth-century  critiques  of  manipulative 
revivalism.  Insofar  as  such  revivalism  still  plays  a  role  in 
American  religion  much  of  the  argument  is  still  pertinent  and 
telling.  Nevin  and  Bushnell  both  insisted,  with  differing  nu¬ 
ances,  that  painstaking  undramatic  nurture  and  education 
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are  the  proper  and  indispensable  means  of  extending  the 
Church  and  cannot  be  replaced  by  cheap  excitement  without 
disastrous  effects. 

Nevin’s  dislike  of  more  or  less  illiterate  itinerant  evange¬ 
lists  on  the  frontier  had  early  led  him  toward  high  views  of 
ministerial  authority.  Early  in  his  Pittsburgh  days  he  had 
edited  a  new  printing  of  Joseph  Lathrop’s  volume,  Christ’s 
Warning  to  the  Churches,  to  beware  of  False  Prophets  who 
come  as  Wolves  in  Sheep’s  Clothing,  and  the  marks  by  which 
they  are  known.  Herein  it  was  claimed  that  the  state  churches 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  possessed  a  ministry  de¬ 
rived  in  unbroken  succession  from  the  Apostles  according  to 
Christ’s  authority,  and  that  admission  to  that  succession 
should  be  only  by  the  approval  of  existing  ministers.  While 
still  in  his  twenties  Nevin  was  moving  in  a  direction  in  which 
he  was  later  to  stand  on  Anglican,  if  not  even  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic,  ground. 

Ill 

Nevin’s  churchly  conversion  of  1843  had  been  long  prepar¬ 
ing.  From  early  in  his  Pittsburgh  days  he  had  adopted  a 
philosophical  position  radically  different  from  the  Lockean 
and  Scottish  “common  sense”  camp  to  which  Princeton  ad¬ 
hered.  Like  Bushnell,  Nevin  was  deeply  influenced  by  Cole¬ 
ridge  and  his  Platonist  idealism.  Coleridge  led  him  back  to 
British  Platonists  such  as  Leighton,  Scougall,  Howe,  Shaw 
but  also  made  him  aware  of  the  explosion  of  philosophical  and 
theological  genius  in  Germany  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
When  Nevin  went  to  Mercer sburg  it  was  in  part  to  help  the 
Germans  in  America  exploit  their  natural  connections  with  the 
most  powerful  theological  movements  then  in  existence.  It  was 
such  theologians  as  Sartorius,  Dorner,  Olshausen  who  helped 
him  most  to  his  new  understanding  of  Christ  and  the  union 
of  the  believer  with  Him,  and  of  the  Church. 

Nevin  himself  laid  greatest  emphasis  on  the  dawning  of 
historical  consciousness  as  the  bridge  by  which  he  left  Prince¬ 
ton  scholasticism.  At  Princeton  in  his  time  there  had  been  an 
utter  lack  of  historical  sense.  He  would  have  been  shocked  at 
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the  suggestion  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  for  example, 
had  “developed.”  There  was  one  timeless  body  of  doctrinal 
truth,  most  conveniently  arranged  in  Turretin’s  Institutes. 

It  was  Neander,  the  greatest  Church  historian  of  the  day, 
who  broke  up  Nevin’s  dogmatic  slumbers  in  “an  actual  awak¬ 
ening  of  the  soul.”  Now  for  the  first  time  the  early  fathers, 
and  even  the  medieval  schoolmen,  made  sense  to  him.  Luther¬ 
ans  and  Roman  Catholics  were  intelligible  and  in  part  respect¬ 
able  expressions  of  Christian  faith  when  seen  in  an  historical 
context  rather  than  being  ticked  off  in  an  index  of  heresies 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  static  unhistorical  confessionalism. 
Princeton  had  never  really  taken  seriously  (apart  from  the 
Bible)  anything  prior  to  the  seventeenth  century  or  outside 
the  Reformed  tradition;  it  lived  in  intellectual  insularity  and 
provincialism.  In  all  this  Nevin  was  well  ahead  of  his  alma 
mater.  Hodge  explicitly  repudiated  conceptions  of  historical 
development.  Not  until  half  a  century  later  and  then  only 
grudgingly  did  Princeton  begin  to  admit  the  implications  of 
the  historical  method  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  the  Church, 
and  doctrine,  and  to  enter  the  ecumenical  theological  conver¬ 
sation  which  follows  such  an  admission.  From  the  1840’s,  how¬ 
ever,  Nevin  had  burst  the  walls  of  provincialism  and  was  read¬ 
ing  and  debating  with  Lutherans,  Roman  Catholics,  and  An¬ 
glicans,  and  trying  to  relate  his  theologizing  responsibility  to 
the  early  fathers  as  well  as  the  Reformers. 

There  is  a  further  range  of  concerns  in  which  Nevin  speaks 
with  startling  actuality  to  the  American  Church  of  the  mid¬ 
twentieth  century.  The  topics  which  engaged  him  most  pas¬ 
sionately,  the  doctrine  of  Christ  in  relation  to  that  of  the 
Church,  Church  unity,  the  Lord’s  Supper,  baptism,  the  min¬ 
istry,  worship  and  liturgy,  Scripture  and  tradition,  these  are 
precisely  the  topics  which,  after  decades  of  relatively  little 
attention,  have  become  since  the  1930’s  the  agenda  of  the 
ecumenical  debates  on  “faith  and  order.”  To  some  of  these 
issues  Nevin  speaks  with  more  point  than  any  other  nine¬ 
teenth-century  American  or,  in  fact,  than  many  twentieth- 
century  theologians.  He  may  be  called  the  chief  American 
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prophet  of  the  ecumenical  movement  in  matters  of  faith 
and  order. 

In  his  day  Nevin  and  his  supporters  were  able  to  dominate 
the  college  and  the  seminary  of  the  Eastern  Synod  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church  and  to  maintain  a  personal  and 
intellectual  ascendancy  in  the  courts  of  the  Church.  The  Mer- 
cersburg  Review  was  the  chief  organ  of  the  movement  and 
the  medium  through  which  Nevin  set  forth  his  case  against 
such  opponents  as  Hodge  of  Princeton,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Orestes  Brownson,  the  Anglo-Catholic  R.  I.  Wilberforce,  the 
Congregationalist  Horace  Bushnell,  and  the  German  theolo¬ 
gian  Isaak  Dorner,  to  say  nothing  of  members  of  his  own  de¬ 
nomination.  The  little  German  Reformed  Church  was  fiercely 
attacked  on  his  account,  especially  by  its  sister  Church,  the 
Dutch  Reformed,  and  by  the  Lutherans,  and  it  sometimes  felt 
itself  to  be  a  beleaguered  city.  After  the  Civil  War  the  Church 
was  bitterly  torn  between  the  Nevinist  camp  and  their  op¬ 
ponents  concerning  a  proposed  prayer  book,  and  it  narrowly 
avoided  actual  schism.  The  liturgy  is  still  the  badge  of  the 
Mercersburg  wing  of  the  Church,  which  is,  or  at  least  this 
section  is,  the  most  churchly  and  sacramental  of  all  the  Re¬ 
formed  bodies  in  America.  In  recent  years  the  Mercersburg 
tradition  has  not  produced  aggressive  theological  advocates, 
but  the  writings  of  Nevin  himself  have  drawn  increasing  at¬ 
tention. 


IV 

A  century  ago  most  American  Protestants  conceived  of  the 
Christian  religion  as  a  relation  with  Christ  established  one  by 
one  in  individuals  who  thereafter  normally  joined  the  Church. 
Nevin,  on  the  contrary,  held  that  individuals  do  not,  by  asso¬ 
ciation,  constitute  the  Church,  rather  the  Church  is  the  con¬ 
text  within  which  alone  men  have  access  to  Christ’s  saving 
presence.  The  Church  is  not  an  optional  apparatus  attached 
to  the  Gospel,  but  an  essential  part  of  the  Gospel  itself;  that 
is  why  Christians  confess  belief  in  the  Church  as  an  article 
of  the  creed.  The  Church  is  the  sum  of  all  the  means  by  which 
the  living  Christ  gives  himself  to  his  people,  and  thus  consti- 
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tutes  a  kind  of  continuing  Incarnation  in  human  history,  the 
“new  creation”  begun  in  Jesus  Christ. 

For  Nevin,  thus,  the  Church  is  constituted  by  communion 
with  Christ.  Hodge  disagreed.  The  true  Church  as  under¬ 
stood  at  Princeton  was  not  a  communion  at  all,  but  simply 
the  sum  total  of  all  the  predestined,  past,  present,  and  future, 
a  speculative  inference.  Nevin’s  contrasting  conception  of  a 
communion  is  best  understood  in  terms  of  the  sacraments, 
especially  the  Lord’s  Supper.  In  the  mystical  participation  of 
the  faithful  in  the  life  of  Christ  the  Church  is  most  itself,  for 
to  Nevin’s  mind  the  Church  is  itself  best  comprehended  as  a 
sacrament.  The  Mercersburg  movement  can  be  defined,  on  the 
side  of  practical  religion,  as  a  eucharistic  movement.  Its  dis¬ 
tinctive  emphases  in  relation  both  to  the  Church  and  to  Christ 
can  be  most  easily  understood  from  this  perspective. 

Nevin’s  first  major  work  dealt  with  this  theme,  The  Mys¬ 
tical  Presence,  a  Vindication  of  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic 
Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  In  this  work  Nevin  con¬ 
victed  the  American  Reformed  Churches  generally,  and  for 
that  matter  the  Episcopalians  and  Lutherans  also,  of  sub¬ 
stantial  unfaithfulness  to  their  several  classical  teachings  with 
regard  to  the  Lord’s  Supper.  He  restated  Calvin’s  conception 
of  eucharistic  participation  in  the  glorified  humanity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  not  just  his  spirit,  or  divine  essence,  but  the  real  whole 
Person,  divine  and  human. 

It  was  this  publication  which  led  to  Hodge’s  first  head-on 
attack,  which  came  in  a  long  article  in  the  Princeton  Review. 
Hodge’s  sacramental  theology  was  at  most  Zwinglian,  better 
suited  by  far  to  Baptists  than  to  Calvinists.  He  sought  to  con¬ 
test  with  Nevin  the  teaching  of  the  Reformed  confessions  on 
the  subject.  Nevin  demolished  him  in  a  magisterial  article  on 
“The  Reformed  Doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,”  which  has 
scarcely  been  replaced  as  an  historical  exposition.  A  radical 
challenge  was  thus  posted  as  to  the  adequacy  of  current  Prince¬ 
ton  representations  of  the  Reformed  tradition,  to  say  nothing 
of  those  of  New  Brunswick,  Union,  Yale,  or  Andover.  As 
Nevin  observed,  the  Calvinistic  view  of  the  sacraments  was 
far  more  definitely  and  centrally  anchored  in  the  confessional 
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structure  of  the  Reformed  tradition  than  was  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  which  Hodge  took  to  be  the  foundation  of  Re¬ 
formed  theology.  American  Reformed  theology  since  has  gen¬ 
erally  come  to  prefer  Nevin’s  Christocentric  orientation,  if  not 
his  sacramental  views,  to  a  theology  built  on  the  Divine  De¬ 
crees.  And  Calvin’s  doctrine  of  the  spiritual  real  presence  is 
surely  much  stronger  even  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  today 
than  it  was  before  the  Civil  War.  Nevin  was  a  pioneer  in  this 
reorientation  and  is  perhaps  still  its  most  competent  theo¬ 
logical  interpreter. 

V 

Nevin  also  distinguished  himself  as  the  most  conspicuous 
American  heir  of  the  ecumenical  passion  of  Bucer  and  Calvin 
for  the  unity  of  the  visible  Church.  This  Nevin  held  to  be  the 
greatest  issue  of  his  day.  To  many  of  his  contemporaries,  the 
supporters  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  for  example,  or  the  ex¬ 
ponents  of  reunion  on  the  “restorationist”  program  of  the  New 
Testament  alone,  or  on  the  least  common  denominator  basis, 
he  seemed  a  crabbed  critic  of  ecumenical  endeavors.  Indeed 
Nevin’s  critiques  of  three  or  four  superficial  types  of  ecu¬ 
menical  strategy  are  still  highly  applicable  to  much  current 
American  discussion  of  the  problem.  But  he  was  in  no  way 
captious;  he  was  wholly  serious  and  constructive.  His  sermons 
“Catholic  Unity”  and  “The  Church,”  and  the  little  book  Anti¬ 
christ,  or  the  Spirit  of  Sect  and  Schism  are  virtually  as  perti¬ 
nent  in  1962  as  they  were  in  the  late  1840’s.  He  knew  and 
demonstrated  that  there  are  no  administrative  short-cuts  to 
Church  unity,  that  the  prerequisites  are  repentance,  religious 
renewal,  and  faith  in  the  Church  as  the  locus  of  Christ’s  con¬ 
tinuing  presence.  Schism,  like  other  forms  of  sin,  will  not  be 
perfectly  conquered  in  history;  against  all  of  them  the  Church 
must  wage  unending  war,  seizing  occasions  as  they  are  pre¬ 
sented.  The  American  Reformed  Churches  have  had  few 
sounder  counsellors  in  such  matters. 

Nevin’s  whole  habit  of  thought,  sacramental,  metaphysical, 
Platonic,  reverent  of  tradition,  was  especially  sympathetic  to 
the  fathers.  Through  his  work  Irenaeus,  Athanasius,  Basil, 
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and  the  Gregories  as  well  as  Augustine  and  Cyprian  came 
alive  theologically  among  the  Puritans  and  evangelicals  of 
America,  or  at  least  new  possibilities  of  understanding  them 
emerged.  Nevin  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a  positive  Protes¬ 
tant  doctrine  of  tradition.  He  championed  especially  the  Apos¬ 
tles’  Creed  as  the  prime  instance  of  dogmatic  tradition.  The 
creed  seemed  to  him  less  the  product  of  theological  reflection 
than  the  spontaneous  acknowledgment  of  the  Church  to  the 
presence  of  God.  The  order  of  doctrines  in  particular  sup¬ 
ported  his  view  of  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  Church  and 
its  means  of  grace.  It  was  the  explication  of  what  was  already 
implicit  in  Peter’s  first  confession,  “Thou  art  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  Living  God.”  As  such  the  creed  was  eminently 
suited  to  bind  the  generations  together  in  one  testimony  of 
faith.  Nevin  wished  the  creed  used  regularly  in  worship  as  in 
the  Reformation  liturgies.  He  lamented  that  in  five  years  at 
Princeton  he  had  never  once  heard  the  creed  in  Church. 

Tradition  was  also  necessary  as  an  authority  in  the  Church 
in  addition  to  the  Bible.  Nearly  all  Nevin’s  Protestant  con¬ 
temporaries  contended  for  the  Bible  alone,  interpreted  by 
private  judgment.  Nevin  argued  that  this  was  not  the  view 
of  the  Reformers,  nor  the  actual  practice  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  Protestants.  They  all  read  the  Bible  in  the  light  of  a 
confession  or  other  tradition.  The  Bible  alone  was  scarcely  an 
adequate  guide,  for  example,  as  to  infant  baptism  or  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  trinity.  It  was  to  be  read,  not  by  individuals  ab¬ 
stracted  from  the  Church,  but  from  within  the  Church  and 
its  tradition.  The  Bible  was  the  last  authority,  but  tradition 
was  also  indispensable  and  the  two  had  a  reciprocal  relation. 
There  were  difficulties  here  which  Nevin  did  not  solve,  but  he 
pushed  American  Protestants  to  face  the  inadequacies  of  the 
popular  solutions. 

Nevin  also  championed  the  importance  of  tradition  in  wor¬ 
ship.  At  first  he  led  in  a  movement  to  restore  the  use  of  the 
Palatinate  Liturgy  along  with  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  But 
he  became  increasingly  dissatisfied  with  the  heavily  didactic 
tone  of  the  Palatinate  Liturgy  and  preferred  ancient  models. 
The  whole  enterprise  was  uphill  work.  Most  Presbyterians  of 
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the  time  did  not  even  know  that  the  Reformation  Churches 
all  had  and  used  liturgies.  By  the  nineteenth  century  they  had 
been  completely  captured  by  Puritan  and  evangelical  ideas 
of  spontaneity  and  individuality  in  worship.  Nevin’s  emphasis 
was  all  at  the  other  pole  of  the  corporate  sense  in  worship, 
calling  for  set  and  familiar  forms  for  devotion  and  praise. 
When  a  service  book  was  finally  prepared  embodying  Mer- 
cersburg  views  on  the  ministry,  ordination,  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per,  baptism,  the  Church  year,  and  related  topics,  controversy 
was  heated.  But  by  the  early  twentieth  century  nearly  every 
major  American  Reformed  Church  had  equipped  itself  with  a 
service  book.  Almost  none  of  them,  to  be  sure,  were  for  con¬ 
gregational  use,  like  the  German  Reformed  book,  and  few  if 
any  were  edited  with  comparable  competence. 

From  about  1851  Nevin’s  writings  displayed  strong  sympa¬ 
thies  for  Roman  Catholicism  and  an  emotional  alienation  from 
Protestantism.  He  resigned  all  his  offices  in  the  German  Re¬ 
formed  Church  and  retired  to  private  life  to  wrestle  with  the 
question.  Many  expected  him  to  follow  R.  I.  Wilberforce,  with 
whom  he  was  in  correspondence,  and  Newman  and  Manning. 
His  struggle  coincided  with  a  psychic  collapse  in  which  he 
felt  the  need  of  authoritative  support.  As  in  his  earlier  break¬ 
down,  which  occurred  between  college  and  seminary,  he  fell 
into  great  depression  and  paralysis  of  will  for  months  and 
years.  But  gradually  he  recovered  health  and  vigor  and  re¬ 
sumed  his  labors  still  in  the  German  Reformed  Church. 

The  aspect  of  his  teaching  which  was  most  problematical 
from  the  Reformed  viewpoint  was  his  conception  of  the  min¬ 
istry.  He  treated  ordination  as  a  “third  sacrament”  and  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  sacraments  of  clergy,  lacking  regular  and 
canonical  ordination  into  the  succession  from  the  Apostles, 
were  of  dubious  “validity.”  He  insisted,  for  example,  on  the 
reordination  of  ministers  who  entered  the  German  Reformed 
Church  from  such  sects  as  the  Evangelical  Association  or  the 
Church  of  God.  By  the  same  logic,  the  sacraments  of  clergy 
not  in  communion  with  the  whole  ministry  were  also  in  doubt, 
even  in  “branches”  with  separated  successions.  The  Anglo- 
Catholic  view  was  self-contradictory.  This  was  the  line  of 
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thought  which  inclined  him  to  turn  to  Rome  as  the  most 
plausible  claimant  to  the  succession  of  ministry  from  the  an¬ 
cient  church.  And  if  this  claim  were  not  allowed,  what  alter¬ 
native  was  there  to  a  view  which  found  all  in  schism  and  con¬ 
sequently  all  sacraments  of  dubious  validity?  Nevin  would 
be  definitely  on  the  “Catholic”  side  in  the  twentieth-century 
faith  and  order  debates  on  the  ministry,  although  he  would 
have  difficulty  with  every  concrete  embodiment  of  Catholic 
sympathies.  As  was  said  of  him,  “he  is  always  instructive, 
even  when  he  is  in  error.” 

Nevin’s  most  significant  contributions  seem  to  have  been 
those  of  his  middle  or  Mercersburg  period,  before  his  Roman¬ 
izing  phase.  On  the  program  of  “evangelical  Catholicism”  he 
contributed  significantly  to  the  deepening  and  broadening  of 
the  Reformed  tradition  in  America  for  which  Princeton  stands, 
bringing  again  into  force  high  Calvinistic  convictions  about 
the  Church  catholic  and  the  sacraments,  and  opening  channels 
of  communication  with  the  fathers,  with  Lutheranism,  with 
Anglicans,  and  with  Roman  Catholics. 
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Christ’s  Fool  and  Seward’s  Folly* 


BY  HERMANN  N.  MORSE 

jAls  much  as  one  man  can  ever  be  said  to  typify  a  great 
movement,  Sheldon  Jackson  was  the  personification  of  Home 
Missions  in  its  greatest  period  of  continental  expansion.  Dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  ministry  by  his  parents  at  the  baptismal  font,  he 
grew  up  never  doubting  that  he  was  born  to  be  a  preacher  of 
the  Gospel  and  a  missionary.  Rejected  for  reasons  of  health 
when  he  offered  himself  for  missionary  service  abroad,  he  en¬ 
tered  upon  a  career  in  this  country  that  made  incredible  de¬ 
mands  upon  his  not  too  robust  physique  through  fifty  years 
of  strenuous  activity. 

This  was  no  ordinary  man.  No  one  whose  path  he  crossed 
could  be  indifferent  to  him.  He  made  warm  friends  and  bitter 
enemies.  He  received  extravagant  praise  and  equally  extrava¬ 
gant  abuse.  At  times  he  perplexed  and  dismayed  his  sup¬ 
porters  by  his  seeming  recklessness.  When  he  saw  a  need  it 
was  not  in  his  nature  to  count  the  cost  before  committing 
himself.  He  felt  this  way  when  he  began  his  career  and  still 

*  The  following  lives  of  Sheldon  Jackson  are  typical:  Sheldon  Jackson , 
by  Robert  Laird  Stewart  (New  York:  Revell,  1908)  ;  The  Alaskan  Path¬ 
finder ,  by  John  Thomson  Faris  (New  York:  Revell,  1926);  The  Bishop 
of  All  Beyond ,  by  Winifred  Hulbert  (New  York:  Friendship  Press, 
1948);  “Sheldon  Jackson,  Planter  of  Churches,”  by  Alvin  K.  Bailey, 
Journal  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society ,  Volume  xxvi,  No.  3, 
Sept.  1948,  pp.  129-148;  Volume  xxvi,  No.  4,  Dec.  1948,  pp.  193-214;  Vol¬ 
ume  xxvii,  No.  1,  March  1949,  pp.  21-40;  Presbyterian  Panorama ,  by 
Clifford  M.  Drury  (Philadelphia:  Board  of  Christian  Education,  1952); 
Alaskan  Apostle,  by  Arthur  J.  Lazell  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers, 
1960) ;  “Sheldon  Jackson,  Presbyterian  Lobbyist,”  by  Theodore  C.  Hinck¬ 
ley,  Journal  of  Presbyterian  History,  Volume  40,  No.  1,  March  1962, 
pp.  3-23.  The  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  files  of  Jackson’s  articles  and  correspondence  and  copies  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Presbyterian  periodical  he  founded  and  edited 
(1872-1886).  Speer  Library,  Princeton  Seminary,  has  copies  of  his  letters 
and  many  of  his  copybooks  relating  to  Alaska. 
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felt  this  way  when  he  ended  it  a  half-century  later.  But  what 
he  accomplished  is  a  story  without  parallel  in  home  mission 
annals.  Restless,  dynamic,  always  on  the  move;  indefatigable 
and  undaunted  in  the  face  of  any  difficulty  or  danger;  always 
reaching  for  more  than  he  could  grasp  but  ending  up  grasping 
it;  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  others  but  careless  of  his  own; 
completely  trusting  what  he  believed  to  be  God’s  promises 
while  obeying  what  he  believed  to  be  his  commands — it  is 
easy  to  understand  the  many  epithets  that  were  applied  to 
him.  He  was  called  “The  St.  Paul  of  America,”  “The  Wild 
Horseman  of  the  Rockies,”  “The  Continental  Circuit-Rider,” 
“The  Missionary  with  the  Flying  Coattails,”  “The  Bishop  of 
all  Beyond,”  and,  of  course,  “pioneer,”  “pathfinder,”  “pros¬ 
pector,”  and  the  like. 

Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  writing  of  the  biography  of  Sheldon 
Jackson,  said:  “Amid  the  crowd  of  new  books  I  bespeak  a 
clear  track  for  one  that  reads  like  an  added  chapter  to  the 
‘Acts  of  the  Apostles.’  ...  A  herald  of  Jesus  Christ  who  has 
traversed  nearly  a  million  miles  by  stages  and  buckboards,  by 
ox-carts  and  reindeer  sledges — who  has  faced  hostile  Indians 
and  arctic  ice-floes — who  has  founded  one-hundred  Presby¬ 
terian  Churches  and  a  large  number  of  Sunday  Schools — who 
has  delivered  nearly  four  thousand  public  addresses  as  hot  as 
an  anthracite  coal  fire — who  has  done  the  same  kind  of  pioneer 
work  for  the  vast  region  of  Alaska  that  Livingstone  did  for 
Africa,  and  has  made  his  name  as  visible  in  the  spiritual 
history  of  the  ‘New  West’  as  Pike’s  Peak  or  Mount  McKinley. 
Such  a  man,  who  has  wrought  such  achievements,  is  not  sur¬ 
passed  by  any  living  Christian  minister  on  this  continent.” 

Just  one  thing  makes  Sheldon  Jackson’s  story  explicable: 
he  was  through  and  through  a  missionary.  The  knowledge  of 
any  place  that  lacked  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
ministration  of  the  Christian  Church  was  to  him  an  irresistible 
appeal.  The  text  by  which  he  lived  and  would  have  the  Church 
live — and  from  which  he  often  preached — was  Moses’  com¬ 
mand  to  the  people  of  Israel:  “Begin  to  possess,  that  thou 
mayest  inherit  the  land”  (Deut.  2:31). 

As  this  is  the  story  of  a  native  of  New  York  State  who 
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wrote  his  name  over  the  face  of  the  West,  from  the  Missouri 
River  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Mexican  border  to  the 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  it  is  an  interesting  coincidence 
that  the  year  of  his  birth,  1834,  was  the  year  in  which  another 
great  pioneer  missionary,  Marcus  Whitman,  also  a  New 
Yorker,  committed  himself  to  his  trail-blazing  mission  to  the 
Indians  of  the  Northwest.  The  two  never  met  since  Whitman’s 
death  by  massacre  occurred  while  Jackson  was  still  a  school 
boy.  But  one  can  think  of  Jackson  as  Whitman’s  spiritual 
heir.  On  Whitman’s  statue  in  the  National  Capitol  are  carved 
these  words,  taken  from  his  journal,  which  apply  as  well  to 
one  man  as  to  the  other:  “My  plans  require  time  and  dis¬ 
tance.”  How  much  time,  how  great  a  distance  no  one  could 
have  foreseen. 


I 

In  an  autobiographical  sketch  prepared  for  the  Women’s 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  Jackson  covered  the  first  twenty- 
four  years  of  his  life  in  just  three  sentences:  “I  was  born  in 
Minaville,  New  York,  in  1834 — Valley  of  the  Mohawk.  My 
father  was  a  well-to-do  farmer.  I  was  sent  through  the  usual 
routine  of  schools,  Union  College,  Princeton  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  where  I  graduated  in  1858,  when  I  was  ordained;  grad¬ 
uated,  ordained,  and  married  within  one  week.”  He  often  com¬ 
mented  on  how  many  important  things  had  happened  to  him 
in  the  month  of  May.  In  this  month  he  was  born,  graduated 
from  college,  graduated  from  seminary,  ordained,  married,  re¬ 
ceived  his  first  missionary  appointment,  began  his  career  as 
Superintendent  of  Home  Missions  in  the  West,  was  elected 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  And  it  was  in  this  month 
that  he  died. 

During  his  seminary  years  he  felt  a  strong  call  to  the  for¬ 
eign  mission  field.  He  wrote  that  “a  band  of  us  held  a  Sabbath 
evening  prayer-meeting  in  our  rooms  where  we  cultivated  a 
spirit  of  missions.”  He  offered  himself  to  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  for  service  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  South  America,  but  the 
unfavorable  report  of  a  physician  closed  those  doors  to  him. 
However,  the  board  offered  him  a  commission  to  work  among 
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the  Choctaw  Indians  (who  were  then  regarded  as  a  responsi¬ 
bility  of  Foreign  Missions)  “as  they  could  get  me  home  easy 
.  .  .  they  thought  I  was  not  strong,  but  I  had  an  iron  consti¬ 
tution  with  the  exception  of  dyspepsia.”  He  accepted  the  ap¬ 
pointment  and  with  his  wife,  during  the  summer  of  1858,  trav¬ 
eled  across  the  country  by  train,  boat,  stage  coach,  and  pri¬ 
vate  conveyance  to  Spencer  Academy  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

This,  as  it  turned  out,  was  a  brief  and  not  too  satisfactory 
experience  since  his  susceptibility  to  malaria  compelled  him 
to  withdraw  from  the  field  in  the  following  spring.  However, 
several  circumstances  combined  to  give  it  significance  for  his 
later  career.  His  experience  convinced  him  of  the  importance 
of  the  mission  school  in  the  opening  of  work  in  new  areas  and 
particularly  in  ministry  to  exceptional  populations.  Later  he 
was  the  most  persistent  advocate  of  such  schools  in  Utah  and 
on  Indian-  and  Spanish-speaking  fields.  To  him  belongs  most 
of  the  credit  for  the  organization,  nearly  twenty  years  later, 
of  the  Women’s  Board  of  Home  Missions,  which  had  this  as 
its  special  responsibility.  Further,  his  missionary  instinct  did 
not  permit  him  to  confine  his  work  to  the  school  room.  Be¬ 
tween  his  bouts  with  malaria,  he  made  the  rounds  of  the  set¬ 
tlements  within  his  reach,  living  with  the  Indians  and  preach¬ 
ing  to  them;  for  a  time  he  averaged  a  service  a  day. 

In  the  spring,  when  Jackson  and  his  wife  could  be  released 
without  embarrassment  to  the  work  of  the  mission,  they 
started  north  to  get  away  from  the  malaria.  After  a  brief 
visit  with  his  family,  who  sometime  before  this  had  moved 
from  New  York  to  Illinois,  he  accepted  a  commission  from 
the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  for  work  in  Minnesota.  This 
began  an  association  that,  in  one  form  or  another,  was  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  commission  stated  that  it 
was  issued  “on  the  application  of  the  Churches  of  La  Crescent, 
Hokah  and  vicinity,  Minnesota;  and  by  the  recommendation 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Winnebago”  and  that  the  members  of 
the  board  “have  appropriated  the  sum  of  Three  Hundred 
($300)  Dollars,  to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  Reverend  Sheldon 
Jackson  as  Pastor  or  stated  supply  of  such  Churches.”  As 
Jackson’s  biographer,  Robert  Laird  Stewart,  points  out,  one 
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of  the  notable  things  about  this  commission  was  that  “the 
Churches  named  in  it  were  non-existent  at  the  date  of  its 
issue,  or,  in  other  words,  they  were  not  yet  organized.”  As  for 
the  salary  of  $300,  Dr.  Jackson  many  years  later  remarked, 
“in  Minnesota  we  sometimes  suffered  on  this  salary.”  Never¬ 
theless,  he  accepted  and  at  once  began  his  work. 

La  Crescent,  a  village  of  fifty  or  sixty  homes  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  opposite  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  was  on  the  route 
that  many  westward  bound  migrants  followed.  The  whole 
territory  around  it  was  practically  destitute  of  religious  privi¬ 
leges.  Characteristically,  Jackson  interpreted  his  commission 
as  applying  not  only  to  La  Crescent  and  nearby  Hokah  but 
to  every  settled  place  in  any  direction  that  he  could  possibly 
reach  on  horseback,  by  buggy  or  sleigh,  or  as  often  as  not  on 
foot.  His  circuit  quickly  came  to  include  thirteen  counties  in 
Minnesota  and  five  in  Wisconsin. 

His  ministry  in  Minnesota  continued  for  ten  years,  1859-1869, 
the  last  five  of  which  he  made  his  home  in  Rochester,  where 
he  had  earlier  assisted  in  organizing  a  promising  church.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  ten  years  he  organized  or  assisted  in  organizing  twen¬ 
ty-three  churches.  He  was  instrumental  in  securing  ministers 
for  most  of  them  and  made  himself  personally  responsible  to 
see  that  they  did  not  lack  support.  He  established  what  he 
called  his  “Raven  Fund”  and  solicited  gifts  of  money  and 
missionary  boxes  of  clothing  that  saved  the  day  for  many  a 
hard-pressed  minister  and  his  family.  What  the  Mission 
Board’s  chronically  depleted  treasury  did  not  permit  it  to  do, 
Jackson,  as  a  one-man,  volunteer  missionary  agency,  some¬ 
how  managed  to  do.  Not  all  of  his  work  endured  but  much  of 
it  did.  Through  this  difficult  decade  of  the  Civil  War,  with 
one  brief  intermission  for  service  as  a  chaplain  with  the  Union 
forces  in  Tennessee,  he  kept  the  Gospel  light  burning  in  many 
a  frontier  community. 

The  experience  of  these  years  was  preparing  Jackson,  just 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  times  were  preparing  the  nation, 
for  what  was  ahead  in  the  vast  westward  expansion  with 
which  the  next  period  of  his  life  was  to  be  associated. 
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II 

On  Prospect  Hill  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  overlooking  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River,  stands  a  monument  bearing  the  following  in¬ 
scription: 

To  commemorate  the  Prospect  Hill  Prayer 
Meeting  held  by  Sheldon  Jackson,  Thomas  H. 
Cleland,  John  C.  Elliott,  Ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  on  this  hilltop,  April  29,  1869, 
which  inaugurated  the  movement  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  great  North  West 
and  the  regions  beyond. 

Erected  by  the  Presbyterian  Church, 

A.D.  1913.  Prayer  availeth  much. 

Many  years  later  Dr.  Jackson  wrote  of  the  emotion  that 
overwhelmed  them  as  these  three  Presbyterian  ministers,  con¬ 
templating  the  extent  of  the  spiritual  desolation  of  the  great 
area  of  the  West,  prayed  “for  divine  help  and  strength  and 
self-denial  and  consecration”  and  “for  faith  that  the  all-con¬ 
quering  Cross  would  yet  triumph  over  these  desolations.” 

They  could  see  then,  as  in  retrospect  we  can  see  even  more 
clearly,  how  fraught  with  destiny  that  day  was  for  the  Church 
and  for  the  nation.  Seven  years  earlier,  before  the  war  ended, 
Congress  had  passed  the  Homestead  Act  opening  the  West  to 
settlement.  By  the  end  of  the  decade,  throngs  of  settlers  were 
on  their  way  west.  This  movement  was  to  continue  at  an  ac¬ 
celerating  pace  until,  twenty  years  later,  the  Census  Bureau 
would  announce  that  the  day  of  the  frontier  had  ended. 
Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war  the  task  of  completing  the 
construction  of  the  first  transcontinental  railroad  was  under¬ 
taken,  with  the  Central  Pacific  working  eastward  from  San 
Francisco  and  the  Union  Pacific  working  westward  from 
Omaha.  On  May  10,  1869,  less  than  two  weeks  after  Jackson 
and  his  friends  prayed  on  Prospect  Hill,  the  two  branches  met 
at  Promontory  Point,  Utah,  the  golden  spike  was  driven,  and 
the  transcontinental  railroad  was  a  reality. 

It  took  very  little  imagination  to  see  what  would  happen 
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along  that  line  and  throughout  the  territory  that  it  served. 
Indeed,  it  was  already  happening.  Up  to  this  time,  the  west¬ 
ward  progress  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  had  practically 
ended  at  the  Missouri  River,  except  for  a  half-dozen  churches 
in  Nebraska,  a  few  scattered  Indian  missions,  and  some 
twenty  churches  on  the  Pacific  slope.  The  significance  and 
urgency  of  this  were  not  lost  on  the  Presbyterians  of  the 
Synod  of  Iowa.  The  Presbyterian  Church  as  a  whole  was  pre¬ 
paring  itself  for  a  new  day  with  the  impending  reunion  of  the 
Old  and  New  School  branches,  but  it  did  not  yet  see  clearly 
what  its  task  of  Church  extension  in  the  West  was  to  be.  The 
Old  School  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  lacked  money  and 
probably  also  lacked  vision.  The  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
which  was  to  be  the  agency  of  the  reunited  Church,  was  not 
to  be  organized  until  July  1870. 

In  the  fall  of  1868  the  Synod  of  Iowa  petitioned  the  board 
for  a  district  missionary  to  have  charge  of  the  evangelization 
of  their  frontier,  but  the  request  was  denied  due  to  lack  of 
funds.  The  following  spring  three  presbyteries  of  the  synod 
took  action  and  invited  Sheldon  Jackson  to  serve  them  as  dis¬ 
trict  missionary.  The  most  significant  of  these  actions  was 
that  taken  by  the  Presbytery  of  Missouri  River.  As  the  west¬ 
ern-most  presbytery  of  the  synod,  it  assumed  that  all  the  ter¬ 
ritory  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  eastern  border  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Stockton  in  California  was  under  its  jurisdiction. 
Therefore  its  invitation  to  Sheldon  Jackson  was  to  serve  as 
“superintendent  of  missions  for  Western  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Da¬ 
kota,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming  and  Utah  or  as  far  as  our 
jurisdiction  extends.” 

This  action  was  taken  on  May  1,  1869,  the  second  day  after 
the  Prospect  Hill  prayer  meeting.  The  terms  of  the  invitation 
were  not  calculated  unduly  to  restrict  Jackson  in  his  move¬ 
ments  or  plans.  As  a  job  description  it  was  generously  broad 
and  vague.  There  was  only  one  drawback.  Unfortunately 
none  of  the  three  presbyteries  had  any  money  for  the  salary 
and  expenses  either  of  Jackson  or  of  any  missionaries  whom 
he  might  secure.  In  fact,  nothing  was  said  about  money.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  Jackson  accepted  the  appointment  and  went  im- 
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mediately  to  work.  As  the  monument  proclaims — “prayer 
availeth  much.”  Within  a  week  he  had  appointed  three  men 
to  work  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific,  one  in  Nebraska, 
one  in  Wyoming  from  Cheyenne  to  Rawlins,  and  one  in  west¬ 
ern  Wyoming  and  Utah.  During  the  summer  ten  churches 
were  organized  in  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado.  By  the 
end  of  the  year  ten  new  missionaries  had  been  put  to  work  in 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Utah. 

During  the  first  eight  months  Jackson  raised  from  private 
sources  approximately  $10,000  to  support  this  work.  Rather 
unexpectedly,  in  the  fall  he  and  the  missionaries  whom  he  had 
appointed  were  commissioned  by  the  Board  of  Domestic  Mis¬ 
sions.  His  own  salary  was  set  by  the  board  at  $1,500  but 
without  provision  for  travel  expense. 

Ill 

In  the  extraordinary  experiences  to  which  this  was  the  pre¬ 
lude,  the  characteristics  and  abilities  which  had  been  evident 
during  the  ten  years  of  Jackson’s  service  in  Minnesota  were 
given  ample  scope.  First  of  all  was  his  inborn  missionary  zeal, 
the  constant,  irresistible  drive  to  extend  the  Church  and  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  all  who  might  otherwise  be  without  it. 
“Go  ye”  meant  to  him  just  that,  a  highly  personal  command 
which  kept  forcing  him  to  break  through  any  barriers  that 
impeded  the  advance  of  the  Church.  Second  was  his  inde¬ 
fatigable  energy.  He  was  a  small  man  of  no  unusual  strength, 
built,  as  he  used  to  say,  to  fit  into  small  places.  But  nothing 
daunted  him.  He  would  tackle  any  difficulty,  whether  placed 
in  his  way  by  nature  or  by  man.  A  fifty-mile  tramp  through 
drifting  snow,  a  hundred  miles  on  horseback  or  by  sleigh  or 
buckboard  or  canoe,  five  hundred  miles  by  stage  coach — this 
was  routine. 

A  third  trait  was  his  willingness  to  assume  responsibility. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  personally  ambitious  for 
place  or  power,  though  this  was  occasionally  alleged;  but  he 
was  not  reluctant  to  take  the  initiative  beyond  any  authority 
duly  assigned  to  him  when  this  seemed  necessary.  Sooner  or 
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later  he  would  be  officially  justified  for  what  he  did,  but  he 
often  did  it  first  and  received  his  authorization  later.  Fourth, 
he  was  possessed  by  an  apparently  naive  faith  that  what 
ought  to  be  done  could  be  done.  His  aptly  named  “Raven 
Fund”  is  indicative  of  his  belief  that  resources  would  always 
be  forthcoming.  Certainly  it  is  true  that  neither  he  nor  any 
of  the  missionaries  whom  he  sent  out  on  the  basis  of  that 
faith  ever  starved,  though  all  of  them  frequently  had  anxious 
moments.  Fifth,  with  all  his  faith,  he  was  not  one  simply  to 
wait  until  the  Lord  sent  his  ravens.  He  was  a  persuasive 
speaker  and  letter  writer.  We  would  say  he  had  promotional 
gifts.  Increasingly  he  won  the  confidence  of  the  Church.  The 
number  of  people  who  believed  in  him  and  were  willing  to 
back  their  belief  with  substantial  gifts  grew  steadily.  Sixth, 
he  had  a  rare  quality  of  imagination  and  ingenuity.  He  needed 
both  in  the  tasks  he  undertook.  He  could  keep  a  large  stretch 
of  territory  and  span  of  years  more  clearly  in  his  mind  than 
could  most  men.  As  far  as  his  purposes  went  he  was  quite 
uncomplicated,  but  to  get  things  done — so  much  with  so  little 
— he  had  constantly  to  improvise. 

Of  course,  Jackson  had  also  the  defects  of  his  virtues.  There 
was  the  constant  temptation  to  overreach,  to  undertake  more 
than  anyone  could  do,  which  left  him  open  to  the  charge  of 
recklessness  and  a  lack  of  thoroughness.  His  relative  failure 
in  Montana,  to  which  he  could  never  give  sufficient  attention, 
is  a  case  in  point.  It  is  also  true  that  at  times  he  ignored 
properly  constituted  authorities  and  used  powers  he  did  not 
really  possess.  One  can  sympathize  with  the  often  sorely 
harassed  secretaries  of  the  board.  But,  if  they  did  not  always 
appreciate  his  impetuousness  and  his  gift  for  not  listening  to 
what  he  did  not  wish  to  hear,  over  the  years  they  were  grate¬ 
ful  for  what  he  accomplished  and  gave  him  their  hearty  sup¬ 
port.  In  general  his  motives  were  not  properly  open  to  ques¬ 
tion — though  often  questioned — and  in  most  instances  his 
judgment  in  debatable  situations  was  ultimately  vindicated. 

This  period  of  Jackson’s  career  covered  approximately  ten 
years,  decisive  years  in  the  opening  of  the  West  and  in  the 
extension  of  the  Church.  During  this  one  decade  the  total 
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population  of  the  area  for  which  he  assumed  missionary  re¬ 
sponsibility  practically  trebled.  In  Colorado  it  increased  five¬ 
fold,  in  Nebraska  and  Arizona  fourfold,  in  Idaho,  Montana, 
and  Wyoming  twofold.  New  towns  were  constantly  appearing. 
Churches  would  be  established  while  the  towns  were  new  and 
the  country  was  developing.  Some  mistakes  would  be  made. 
Some  promising-looking  places  would  fail  to  grow;  that  was 
a  risk  that  had  to  be  run.  Jackson’s  policy  here  was  dictated 
by  theology  rather  than  by  sociology.  Preach  the  Gospel  to 
people  where  they  are  today  and  deal  with  the  future  when 
it  comes. 

Without  question,  a  considerable  measure  of  denominational 
rivalry  was  involved.  That  was  part  of  the  spirit  of  the  time. 
But  a  prodigious  job  was  done  against  great  odds.  Jack- 
son  himself  participated  in  the  organization  of  some  eighty 
churches.  He  moved  constantly  back  and  forth  across  this 
great  territory,  with  frequent  trips  east  in  search  of  funds. 
After  the  first  year  he  had  the  energetic  backing  of  Henry 
Kendall  and  Cyrus  Dickson,  the  able  secretaries  of  the  newly 
constituted  Board  of  Home  Missions.  In  addition  to  the  task 
of  Church  extension,  he  gave  time  and  attention  to  mission 
work  among  the  Indian  tribes,  particularly  in  Arizona,  which 
officially  came  under  his  charge  in  1875,  and  in  the  Mormon- 
dominated  area  of  Utah. 

In  1872,  as  a  private  venture,  Sheldon  Jackson  began  the 
publication  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Presbyterian ,  which  he 
sent  free  to  every  active  Presbyterian  pastor.  He  published 
this  paper  for  ten  years  and  then  gave  it  to  the  board.  At 
about  the  same  time  he  began  vigorously  to  agitate  for  some 
means  of  establishing  mission  schools,  particularly  in  Utah 
and  in  Indian-  and  Spanish-speaking  fields.  The  Board  of  Home 
Missions  withstood  him  in  this,  deeming  the  support  of  schools 
not  properly  within  their  responsibility.  Therefore  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  development  of  a  Home  Mission  agency 
among  the  women  of  the  Church.  In  this  too  he  met  opposi¬ 
tion,  some  feeling  that  this  would  weaken  the  women’s  sup¬ 
port  of  Foreign  Missions.  He  persisted,  with  the  somewhat 
reluctant  support  of  Dr.  Kendall,  until  in  1878  the  Women’s 
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Executive  Committee  of  Home  Missions  was  duly  organized, 
to  work  in  cooperation  with  the  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
with  a  special  concern  for  the  support  of  missionary  teachers. 
In  this  Jackson  was  moved  by  a  profound  conviction  that  in 
many  missionary  situations  education  was  the  real  cutting 
edge  of  the  missionary  effort.  Some  years  later,  in  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  this  belief,  he  was  instrumental  in  the  organization  of 
Westminster  College  in  Utah,  to  which  he  personally  gave 
$50,000  that  had  come  to  him  as  a  legacy. 

It  was  Jackson’s  destiny,  as  it  was  his  disposition,  always 
to  go  before  to  prepare  the  way.  This  he  did  in  a  dozen  west¬ 
ern  states.  It  was  left  to  others  to  build  as  best  they  could 
on  the  foundations  he  laid.  Writing  in  1904  he  pointed  out 
that  by  then  from  the  original  actions  of  the  Iowa  presby¬ 
teries  in  1869  had  grown  five  synods  with  twenty  presbyteries, 
520  churches  with  430  ministers  and  41,252  members.  But  the 
credit  for  this  was  shared  by  many.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
decade  his  attention  was  being  increasingly  diverted  to  another 
field  which  was  to  be  the  crowning  work  of  his  missionary 
career  although  he  continued  to  have  an  official  relation  to 
the  work  in  the  West  until  1884. 

IV 

After  the  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia  in  1867,  an  act 
for  which  Secretary  Seward  was  widely  ridiculed  and  berated, 
for  some  years  neither  the  United  States  Congress  nor  the 
Christian  Churches  of  America  took  seriously  their  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  welfare  of  the  native  population  of  that  vast 
territory.  It  was  not  until  1884  that  Congress  passed  a  bill  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  civil  government  in  Alaska  and  making  a  modest 
initial  provision  for  the  education  of  its  children.  The  Churches 
were  almost  as  dilatory.  Some  beginnings  of  Christian  work 
were  made  in  the  middle  seventies  by  Christian  Indians  from 
British  Columbia.  These  efforts  and  the  very  great  need  to¬ 
ward  which  they  were  directed  deeply  impressed  several  Chris¬ 
tian  men  connected  with  the  military  forces  stationed  in  Alas¬ 
ka  as  well  as  a  British  missionary  who  made  a  brief  visit  in 
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1876.  Appeals  to  different  mission  agencies  were  declined  for 
lack  of  funds. 

A.  L.  Lindsley,  then  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Portland,  Oregon,  was  one  who  was  deeply  impressed  with 
Alaska’s  need.  Through  his  efforts  the  urgent  appeal  was 
brought  to  Sheldon  Jackson  during  the  meeting  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  in  1877.  Alaska  was  quite  outside  Jackson’s 
field  of  responsibility,  but  it  could  not  long  remain  outside  his 
concern.  He  had  been  instructed  during  that  summer  to  make 
a  missionary  journey  into  the  northwest.  When  he  reached 
Walla  Walla  he  found  that  a  revolt  among  the  Indians  would 
make  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the  original  plan  for  his  trip. 
He  therefore  decided  to  go  to  Portland  for  conference  with 
Dr.  Lindsley  and,  if  the  way  opened,  to  visit  Alaska.  He  was 
encouraged  in  this  by  the  fact  that  the  Home  Board  had 
approved  the  opening  of  work  in  Alaska. 

In  Portland  he  found  an  old  friend  and  former  co-worker, 
Mrs.  Amanda  McFarland,  the  widow  of  the  Reverend  D.  F. 
McFarland  who,  ten  years  before,  had  opened  the  first  Pres¬ 
byterian  mission  in  New  Mexico.  It  was  at  once  decided  that 
she  should  accompany  Jackson  to  Alaska  with  the  intention 
of  establishing  a  Christian  school.  Of  this  trip  he  later  wrote: 
“My  trip,  as  far  as  Walla  Walla,  was  in  obedience  to  the  direct 
instructions  of  the  missionary  secretary,  concerning  which  I 
had  no  discretion.  From  Walla  Walla  to  Portland,  the  trip 
was  discretionary,  and  the  secretary  expected  me  to  take  it. 
From  Portland  to  Alaska  the  trip  was  finally  taken  upon  my 
own  judgment,  and  at  the  earnest  request  of  Dr.  Lindsley  and 
others  interested  in  Alaska.”  One  guesses  that  the  “missionary 
secretary,”  though  he  had  not  directed  the  trip,  could  not  have 
been  overly  surprised. 

Jackson  was  now  forty-three  years  of  age  and  had  had 
nearly  twenty  years  of  pioneering  experience.  There  was 
nothing  devious  about  him.  He  had  learned  to  follow  a  straight 
course  toward  his  objective  and  his  objective  now  was  to  min¬ 
ister  to  Alaska.  This  was  in  1877.  It  was  not  until  1884  that 
his  commission  from  the  board  made  any  reference  to  Alaska 
and  even  then  he  was  simply  appointed  as  the  missionary  at 
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Sitka.  For  several  years  he  continued  in  charge  of  work  in  the 
West.  Then  in  1882  he  was  moved  to  New  York  as  editor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Home  Missionary  (successor  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Presbyterian) .  Yet  he  managed  to  make  repeated 
trips  to  Alaska,  several  times  conducting  parties  of  Church 
and  public  leaders  to  see  for  themselves  the  needs  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory.  On  such  a  trip  in  1879,  with  Drs.  Kendall  and  Lindsley 
and  their  wives,  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  in  Alaska  was 
organized  at  Fort  Wrangell.  Within  a  year  after  his  first  visit 
he  raised  over  $12,000  for  the  construction  of  a  mission  school. 
He  brought  continuous  pressure  to  bear  on  Congress  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  civil  government  and  schools  for  the  native  population. 
The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  in  his  report 
for  1883  paid  special  tribute  to  this  aspect  of  Jackson’s  work, 
noting  that  between  1878  and  1884  Jackson  had  delivered 
about  900  addresses  on  Alaska,  including  several  before  im¬ 
portant  educational  groups  whose  help  he  enlisted  in  his  effort. 
In  1884  he  conducted  a  large  party  of  educators  to  Alaska. 

Having  taken  Mrs.  McFarland  to  Alaska  in  the  summer  of 
1877  and  left  her  there  alone  with  the  most  meager  equip¬ 
ment  and  support,  a  circumstance  that  shocked  many  in  the 
Church,  Jackson  saw  to  it  that  reenforcements  arrived  the 
next  year  and  still  others  later.  These  all  looked  to  him  as  the 
one  on  whom  they  could  chiefly  rely  for  help.  In  1883  all  the 
missionaries  in  Alaska  joined  in  requesting  the  board  to  ap¬ 
point  him  Superintendent  of  Missions  in  Alaska.  This  the 
board  declined  to  do.  However,  the  next  year  he  was  offered 
an  appointment  as  missionary  at  Sitka.  He  promptly  accepted 
and  moved  his  family  there  in  the  summer.  In  September  the 
Sitka  Church  was  organized  with  forty-nine  members.  The 
boarding  school  was  transferred  from  Fort  Wrangell  to  Sitka 
and  combined  with  Mrs.  McFarland’s  school.  In  the  same 
month  the  Presbytery  of  Alaska  was  organized. 

Earlier  in  the  year  two  other  important  events  had  hap¬ 
pened.  The  first  was  the  granting  of  his  request  for  a  govern¬ 
ment  appropriation  of  $15,000  for  the  enlargement  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  school  at  Sitka.  The  other,  of  far  greater  significance, 
was  the  passage  in  May  1884  of  the  act  providing  a  civil  gov- 
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ernment  for  Alaska  and  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  provision  for  the  education  of  children  of  school  age 
in  the  territory,  with  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Early  in  1885  this  educational  task  was  assigned  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  whose  Commissioner,  General  John 
Eaton,  had  known  Jackson  since  1878.  General  Eaton  promptly 
offered  Jackson  the  appointment  as  General  Agent  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Alaska  at  a  salary  of  $1,200  a  year.  It  was  assumed 
that  he  could  continue  his  missionary  responsibilities,  receiv¬ 
ing  an  equal  amount  of  salary  from  the  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions.  This  type  of  arrangement  was  not  unusual  at  this  time 
in  connection  with  educational  work  for  Indians.  Jackson  ac¬ 
cepted  the  appointment  and  plunged  at  once  into  a  prodi¬ 
giously  difficult  task. 

It  would,  in  fact,  be  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  Jack¬ 
son’s  difficulties.  Concerning  a  really  minor  illustration,  en¬ 
countered  in  the  erection  of  a  building  at  Wrangell,  Jackson 
wrote:  “No  one  that  has  not  tried  building  a  thousand  miles 
from  a  hardware  store  and  a  hundred  miles  from  a  sawmill,  in 
a  community  where  there  was  not  a  horse,  wagon,  or  cart,  and 
but  one  wheelbarrow,  can  realize  the  vexatious  delays  incip¬ 
ient  to  such  a  work.”  The  native  population  was  scattered 
over  a  vast  territory.  In  southeastern  Alaska,  where  the  ma¬ 
jority  lived,  the  island  communities  could  be  reached  only  by 
water,  which  usually  meant  by  canoe.  The  Eskimo  settlements 
in  western  Alaska  and  along  the  Arctic  Ocean  constituted  the 
most  isolated  and  relatively  inaccessible  mission  stations  in 
the  world. 


V 

It  was  Jackson’s  strategy — the  only  one  that  was  feasible 
with  the  limited  resources  at  his  command — to  relate  the  gov¬ 
ernment  schools  as  far  as  possible  to  the  work  of  the  various 
Church  missions  already  established  or  soon  to  be  established. 
To  secure  a  wide  distribution  of  missionary  and  educational 
efforts  without  any  harmful  competition,  he  worked  out  a 
comity  plan  with  representatives  of  the  Presbyterian,  Episco¬ 
palian,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Congregational,  and  Moravian 
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Churches.  Other  bodies,  including  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
later  cooperated  with  the  government’s  school  program. 
Among  the  more  remote  places  where  schools  were  established 
during  the  first  few  years  were  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Point 
Hope,  and  Point  Barrow,  the  latter  being  the  northernmost 
point  on  the  continent.  For  these  and  other  points  Jackson 
recruited  teachers  from  the  states  and  found  no  lack  of  suitable 
applicants.  From  his  limited  government  appropriation  he 
provided  materials  for  the  erection  of  school  buildings  and 
homes,  delivering  workers  and  building  materials  to  their 
destinations  by  the  revenue  cutter  Bear  or,  when  necessary,  by 
chartered  ship.  He  personally  made  five  trips  on  the  Bear  to 
Point  Barrow. 

It  was  not  only  the  obstacles  interposed  by  distance,  ter¬ 
rain,  and  weather  that  Jackson  had  to  overcome.  For  some¬ 
time  the  human  obstacles  were  equally  formidable  for  there 
were  men,  some  white  and  some  Indian,  who  did  not  welcome 
the  influence  on  the  natives  of  mission  or  school.  The  first  ap¬ 
pointed  civil  officers  resisted  the  missionary  strenuously  and 
had  him  arrested  on  a  series  of  trumped-up  charges.  When 
the  facts  came  to  light,  President  Cleveland  summarily  re¬ 
moved  these  officers  and  appointed  others.  The  charges  against 
Jackson  were  dismissed.  Later  efforts  of  the  same  nature,  in¬ 
cluding  widespread  attacks  made  on  him  in  the  metropolitan 
press,  were  exasperating  but  not  more  successful  in  discredit¬ 
ing  him  or  diverting  him  from  his  objectives.  He  had  powerful 
friends  as  well  as  bitter  enemies. 

Without  question  Jackson’s  most  widely  publicized  achieve¬ 
ment  was  the  introduction  of  reindeer  into  Alaska.  Nothing 
else  that  he  accomplished  so  directly  affected  the  economy 
of  the  territory  and  the  material  welfare  of  the  population. 
On  one  of  his  trips  to  the  Arctic  coast  he  found  the  Eskimos 
in  danger  of  starvation  as  a  result  of  the  unrestricted  destruc¬ 
tion  of  whales,  walruses,  and  seals  by  American  whalers.  This 
deprived  them  of  practically  their  only  native  source  of  food 
and  clothing.  At  the  same  time  he  learned  that  the  natives  of 
Russian  Siberia  had  in  their  herds  of  reindeer  an  unfailing 
supply  of  food  and  furs.  His  first  proposals  for  the  purchase 
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and  importation  of  reindeer  were  ridiculed  as  impracticable 
and  his  effort  to  secure  government  funds  for  this  purpose  was 
unsuccessful.  He  therefore  raised  from  private  sources  enough 
money  to  purchase  sixteen  reindeer,  which  were  successfully 
landed  in  Alaska  in  1891.  More  were  secured  the  same  way 
the  following  year.  By  1893  his  judgment  had  been  sufficiently 
vindicated  so  that  Congress  made  a  small  appropriation  for 
this  purpose.  In  all,  over  twelve  hundred  reindeer  were  im¬ 
ported  from  Siberia  before  Russia  prohibited  further  exporta¬ 
tions  in  1902.  This  number  was  augmented  by  others  brought 
from  Lapland  and  Norway.  Within  forty  years  the  reindeer 
herds  in  Alaska  numbered  half  a  million,  about  seventy  per¬ 
cent  native-owned.  Between  1891  and  1900  Jackson  made 
thirty-three  trips  to  Siberia  in  connection  with  this  project. 

In  1897  Sheldon  Jackson  was  elected  Moderator  of  the 
109th  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His  mod- 
eratorial  year  was  typically  Jacksonian.  Upon  adjournment, 
after  a  hurried  trip  to  his  home  and  office  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  he  crossed  the  continent  and  took  a  ship  to  St.  Michaels, 
Alaska,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  River.  He  was  here  when 
a  Yukon  River  steamer  arrived  with  the  cargo  of  gold  dust 
that  marked  the  real  start  of  the  Yukon  gold  rush.  He  then 
went  by  steamer  on  a  missionary  exploration  the  entire  length 
of  the  Yukon  to  Dawson,  Canada,  a  distance  of  over  sixteen 
hundred  miles.  Returning,  he  was  stranded  for  nineteen  days 
on  a  sand  bar.  From  St.  Michaels  he  then  sailed  on  the  Bear 
to  make  the  rounds  of  the  mission  stations  and  schools  on  the 
Bering  Sea  coast.  This  completed,  he  returned  to  Washington, 
where,  shortly  after,  he  was  requested  to  go  to  Lapland  as  a 
special  agent  of  the  War  Department  to  purchase  reindeer  to 
be  sent  to  Alaska  for  the  relief  of  miners  stranded  in  the  upper 
Yukon  valley,  who  were  reported  to  be  in  danger  of  starvation. 
This  midwinter  journey,  in  a  year  of  exceptional  storms,  the 
return  trip  with  over  500  reindeer  and  68  Lapp  herdsmen  and 
their  families,  and  their  journey  across  the  country  and  to 
Alaska,  occupied  Jackson  fully  until  the  end  of  April.  Shortly 
thereafter  he  convened  the  General  Assembly  and  preached 
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its  opening  sermon  on  his  familiar  text — “Begin  to  possess, 
that  thou  mayest  inherit  the  land.” 

In  1902  he  made  his  twenty-sixth  and  final  voyage  to 
Alaska.  While  he  retained  his  official  connection  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  give  active  attention  to  Alaskan  needs,  seriously  im¬ 
paired  health  compelled  him  to  confine  himself  to  office  work 
in  Washington.  He  retired  in  1908  and  died  the  following 
year,  May  2,  1909. 


VI 

This  is  the  story  of  a  missionary.  He  received  many  honors 
and  won  distinction  in  other  fields.  But  this,  one  feels,  is  how 
he  would  have  wished  to  be  remembered — as  a  missionary. 
Of  a  truth  his  plans  “required  time  and  distance.”  From  his 
first  commission  to  his  final  retirement  had  passed  a  full  fifty 
years,  years  of  unbroken,  unremitting  missionary  service.  His 
missionary  travels  covered  almost  a  million  miles.  This  was 
in  a  day  when  the  fastest  one  could  travel  was  fifty  miles  an 
hour  by  train;  but  much  of  his  travel  was  on  foot,  by  stage 
coach,  canoe,  dog  sled,  or  by  a  steamer  bucking  its  way 
through  ice  fields.  He  knew  danger.  Three  times  he  read  his 
own  obituary  in  the  newspapers.  As  he  spent  his  own  time 
and  strength,  he  inspired  many  others  to  spend  theirs  that 
the  Church  might  be  extended  and  the  Gospel  preached  in 
far  places.  That  was  how  he  understood  the  Lord’s  command. 

Such  a  story  may  seem  unreal  today.  This  was  true  pioneer¬ 
ing.  A  trip  to  which  Sheldon  Jackson  devoted  weeks  of  the 
most  severe  physical  strain  could  now  be  made  in  compara¬ 
tive  ease  in  a  matter  of  hours.  Where  he  once  spent  days  and 
weeks  in  stark  isolation,  his  modern  successor  can  be  in  con¬ 
stant  communication  with  the  far  ends  of  the  earth.  Much  of 
what  to  him  was  the  commonplace  of  a  day’s  work  would  now 
seem  merely  quaint.  His  circumstances  are  not  ours,  nor  his 
problems,  nor  his  methods;  so  we  might  say  this  is  just  some¬ 
thing  out  of  a  storied  past. 

But  this  may  be  too  hasty  a  conclusion.  If  we  have  plans 
to  extend  the  Kingdom  they  may  still  “require  time  and  dis- 
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tance.”  Every  age  has  its  own  frontiers,  its  own  edge  of  the 
unknown  and  of  the  unconquered,  and  it  needs  those  who 
will  go  before  to  prepare  the  way.  In  our  day  as  in  his,  the 
Church  must  be  a  moving  Church,  an  exploring  Church,  a 
pioneering  Church,  a  missionary  Church. 

Here  was  a  man  whose  one  thought  of  his  ministry  was  as 
mission.  He  cheerfully  performed  all  the  chores  that  his  min¬ 
istry  required  of  him — whether  to  write  his  thousands  of  let¬ 
ters,  make  his  thousands  of  speeches,  buttonhole  congressmen, 
solicit  money,  drive  nails  into  a  new  building,  argue  with 
boards  and  committees,  put  the  fear  of  God  into  the  hearts 
of  his  enemies.  Whatever  the  chores,  they  could  not  obscure 
his  sense  of  mission,  which  was  strong  enough  to  tie  all  these 
things  together  and  give  them  a  spiritual  unity.  This  was  not 
less  real  to  him  as  the  Church  grew  and  prospered  than  it  had 
been  when  it  was  weak  and  feeble.  There  was  always  some 
place  further  on  that  he  must  “begin  to  possess.”  A  simple 
lesson  but  not  easy  to  learn — it  may  be  the  lesson  the  Church 
chiefly  needs  to  learn  in  our  time. 
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(1833-1867) 


A  Calvinist  in  Brazil* 


BY  M.  RICHARD  S  H  A  U  L  L 

Wh  en  Ashbel  Green  Simonton  arrived  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
on  August  12,  1859,  after  having  graduated  from  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  he  entered  upon  a  work  which  was  to 
make  him  a  central  figure  in  the  establishment  of  Protestant¬ 
ism  and  the  Reformed  Faith  in  Brazil.  He  succeeded  where  a 
group  of  French  Calvinists  had  failed  three  hundred  years 
earlier.  His  life,  seen  in  the  perspective  of  the  century  that 
has  passed  since  his  arrival  in  Brazil,  provides  us  with  an  out¬ 
standing  example  of  the  stature  and  achievements  of  an  un¬ 
usual  group  of  Princetonians  who  were  pioneers  in  the  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprise  on  three  continents.  As  we  examine  his 
work  in  this  same  perspective,  we  will  also  be  obliged  to  con¬ 
sider  the  limitations  of  his  training  and  some  of  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  this  for  theological  education  in  our  time. 

Simonton’s  work  was  set  in  an  unusual  context,  for  Rio  de 
Janeiro  had  been  the  site  of  one  of  the  few  missions  outside 
of  Europe  in  which  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century 

*  The  most  important  sources  for  our  knowledge  of  Simonton’s  life 
and  work  are:  Journal  of  the  Reverend  Ashbel  Green  Simonton,  Mission¬ 
ary  to  Brazil  (unpublished  manuscript)  ;  personal  and  official  letters  to 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York; 
the  Historic  Record  of  Mission  Work  in  Brazil  from  July  25,  1860,  by 
the  Rev.  A.  L.  Blackford.  These,  together  with  other  source  materials 
from  the  period,  are  available  in  the  library  of  the  Commission  on  Ecu¬ 
menical  Mission  and  Relations  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
York,  and  in  the  Presbyterian  museum  in  Campinas,  Brazil.  The  major 
facts  about  Simonton’s  life  are  presented  briefly  in  Robert  L.  Mclntire’s 
Portrait  of  Half  a  Century :  Fifty  Years  of  Presbyterianism  in  Brazil 
( 1859-1910 ),  unpublished  doctoral  dissertation,  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  1959.  See  also  Julio  Andrade  Ferreira,  Historia  da  Igreja 
Presbiteriana  do  Brasil,  Editora  Presbiteriana,  Sao  Paulo,  1959. 
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were  directly  involved.  In  1555  Admiral  Villegagnon  had  en¬ 
listed  the  support  of  Admiral  Coligny  and  of  John  Calvin  for 
an  expedition  to  Brazil,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  drive  out 
the  Portuguese,  establish  Calvinism,  and  provide  a  place  of 
refuge  for  persecuted  Protestants  from  Europe.  The  group 
arrived  and  settled  on  a  small  island  in  what  is  now  known  as 
Guanabara  Bay.  Three  years  later  a  second  expedition  was 
sent,  which  included  fourteen  Huguenots,  two  of  them  min¬ 
isters,  selected  by  Calvin  and  the  Church  of  Geneva. 

The  colony  soon  ran  into  troubled  times.  It  did  not  have  a 
solid  economic  base  and  was  torn  by  internal  dissension.  The 
climax  came  when  Villegagnon  decided  to  return  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholicism  he  had  earlier  renounced.  The  Calvinists 
were  expelled  and  were  to  be  returned  to  Europe.  When  their 
boat  was  in  danger  of  sinking  in  the  harbor,  however,  five  of 
them  decided  to  return  to  the  colony,  where  they  soon  became 
the  first  Protestant  martyrs  in  Latin  America.1  In  1560  the 
Portuguese  defeated  the  French  colonists,  and  this  Calvin- 
istic  mission  completely  disappeared.2 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Dutch  invaded  North 
Brazil  and  established  themselves  in  Bahia,  which  they  con¬ 
trolled  from  1635  until  they  were  driven  out  in  1654.  From 
the  very  first,  they  took  pastors  and  missionaries  with  them. 
Eventually  two  presbyteries  and  a  synod  were  formed  with 
forty  pastors  and  eight  missionaries  working  among  the  In¬ 
dians.  There  was,  however,  no  significant  penetration  among 
the  Brazilian  people,  and  when  the  Dutch  colonists  were  ex¬ 
pelled  Calvinism  disappeared  with  them. 

These  two  missionary  ventures  occurred  at  a  time  when 
Portugal  maintained  its  colony  in  complete  isolation  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Moreover,  the  religious  situation  was  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  Jesuits,  who  had  begun  work  in  Brazil  in  1549. 
By  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  sig- 

1  Three  were  killed  by  Villegagnon;  one  was  allowed  to  live  because  he 
was  the  only  tailor  in  the  colony;  the  fifth  escaped  only  to  be  executed 
by  the  Inquisition  a  few  years  later. 

2  One  of  the  Calvinists  who  took  part  in  this  venture  and  returned  to 
France,  Jean  de  Lery,  later  wrote  a  history  of  it:  Histoire  d’un  Voyage 
fait  en  la  terre  du  Brasil,  Paris,  1880. 
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nificant  changes  had  taken  place.  A  royal  edict  of  1808  that 
opened  the  ports  of  Brazil  to  all  friendly  nations  was  followed 
in  1822  by  the  Emperor’s  declaration  of  Brazil’s  independ¬ 
ence.  With  these  events  a  new  world  suddenly  opened  up  be¬ 
fore  the  Brazilian  people.  As  the  elite  began  to  read  French 
books,  liberal  ideas  spread,  and  a  new  mentality  developed, 
while  the  French  and  American  revolutions  aroused  new  po¬ 
litical  hopes.  The  ideals  which  began  to  inspire  the  younger 
generation  seemed  closely  akin  to  thoughts  and  events  in 
Protestant  countries;  this  created  a  certain  predisposition  in 
favor  of  Protestantism  and  what  it  stood  for. 

Brazilian  Catholicism  was  unprepared  to  deal  with  this  new 
mentality.  As  Professor  Leonard  has  shown,  the  religious  sit¬ 
uation  in  Brazil  at  that  time  was  very  similar  to  that  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe  before  the  Reformation.3  The  decline  of  the  work 
of  the  Jesuits,  culminating  in  their  expulsion  from  Brazil  in 
1759,  left  the  field  wide  open  to  a  type  of  primitive  Catholi¬ 
cism  that  had  become  a  social  religion  so  adapted  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  that  it  had  lost  its  spiritual  vitality.  The  number  of 
priests  was  very  small;  their  training,  poor;  their  level  of 
spirituality,  low.  Superstition  abounded.  What  deep  Christian 
concern  existed  was  often  Jansenistic  in  character,  reflecting, 
as  Leonard  has  noted,  warm  interest  in  the  Bible,  austere 
piety,  and  a  strong  tendency  toward  independence  from 
Rome.  Those  who  were  most  influenced  by  the  new  intellect¬ 
ual  climate  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  religion;  at  the 
same  time,  many  felt  a  deep  religious  longing  which  sought 
satisfaction  in  Masonry,  esoteric  cults,  and  in  Protestantism 
as  it  appeared  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  North 
American  missionary. 

In  this  new  wave  of  Protestant  penetration,  Simonton  was 
not  the  first  to  arrive.  The  Anglicans  had  begun  work  early 
in  the  century.  The  Methodists  started  a  mission  in  1836 

3  See  Lmile-G.  Leonard,  “O  Protestantismo  Brasileiro.  Estudo  de 
eclesiologia  e  de  histdria  social,”  Cap.  I,  Revista  de  Historia,  Sao  Paulo, 
January-March,  1951,  No.  5,  pp.  117 fF.  This  work,  which  appeared  in 
successive  numbers  of  this  review,  is  the  only  serious  historical  study  of 
the  development  of  Brazilian  Protestantism  which  has  been  published 
to  date. 
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which  was  closed  down  soon  afterward.  Representatives  of  the 
Bible  Societies  traveled  widely,  distributing  the  Scriptures. 
In  1855  Robert  Kalley,  a  Scotch  physician  who  had  begun 
missionary  work  on  the  Island  of  Madeira,  fled  to  Brazil  with 
some  of  his  people  to  escape  persecution.  Three  years  later 
he  organized  a  Church  and  carried  on  a  very  discreet  type  of 
evangelistic  work  which  early  won  support  in  certain  circles 
at  the  Court.  It  was  left  for  Simonton,  however,  to  begin  the 
first  organized  effort  of  missionary  penetration  which  was  to 
sink  roots  in  Brazilian  soil  and  spread  throughout  the  country. 

II 

Some  of  the  early  missionaries  to  Brazil  were  sons  of  the 
American  frontier,  prepared  by  this  experience  for  pioneer 
work  under  difficult  circumstances.  Ashbel  Green  Simonton 
was  not  of  this  company.  Son  of  a  physician  in  Dauphin 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  named  after  a  Presbyterian  min¬ 
ister  who  had  served  as  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  also  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Princeton  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary,  Simonton  was  reared  in  the  solid  middle-class 
culture  of  that  time,  in  a  home  in  which  Presbyterian  faith 
and  tradition  were  strong.  He  was  sent  early  to  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1852.  After  eight¬ 
een  months  traveling  through  the  South  and  teaching  in 
Starkville  Academy  in  Mississippi,  he  returned  home  and  be¬ 
gan  the  study  of  law.  Soon  thereafter  his  spiritual  pilgrimage 
began  that  led  him  to  abandon  law,  study  for  the  ministry, 
and  commit  himself  to  the  foreign  missionary  enterprise. 

Simonton  had  been  consecrated  to  the  ministry  by  his  par¬ 
ents  when  still  a  small  child.  He  had  attended  church  and  had 
taken  part  in  various  revival  meetings  across  the  years  but 
felt  no  deep  religious  convictions  or  experience.  At  the  same 
time,  his  Journal  reveals  a  growing  spiritual  dissatisfaction 
and  a  feeling  that,  as  he  writes  on  his  twenty-second  birthday, 
his  life  has  “so  little  purpose.”  About  that  time  there  was  a 
new  wave  of  revivalism  in  Harrisburg.  After  attending  sev¬ 
eral  meetings,  Simonton  came  to  a  decision.  For  a  long  time,  as 
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he  states  in  his  Journal,  he  had  been  aware  not  only  “that  the 
affairs  of  eternity  are  of  much  greater  moment  than  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  time  .  .  .  but  that  even  in  this  life,  to  be  a  Christian 
is  the  highest  wisdom.”4  As  up  to  that  time  he  had  had  no 
experience  “in  the  heart,”  he  had  not  acted  on  this  conviction. 
Now,  although  such  an  emotional  experience  was  still  lacking, 
he  decided  to  accept  as  valid  the  promises  of  the  Gospel  and 
live  them  out.  On  the  day  that  he  reported  having  joined  the 
Church,  he  wrote  thus  in  his  Journal :  “The  more  I  analyzed 
and  looked  into  my  feelings  and  exercises  of  mind  the  more  I 
have  been  perplexed  and  involved  in  doubt,  and  it  is  only 
when  I  turn  from  myself  to  the  plain,  clear  and  full  promises 
of  the  Gospel  that  I  find  any  stable  footing.  I  have  therefore 
after  earnest  prayer  to  God  for  direction  decided  to  give  over 
these  efforts  to  obtain  comfort  or  clearer  evidence  of  my  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  Christ  by  looking  into  my  own  frames  and  feel¬ 
ings,  and  putting  my  trust  in  the  plain  word  of  the  Scriptures, 
to  endeavour  in  the  promised  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  do  my  duty.”5  It  was  on  this  foundation  that  he  based  his 
whole  future  course,  and  it  was  both  the  motivation  of  his 
work  and  the  source  of  deep  spiritual  unrest,  as  his  Journal 
clearly  shows. 

This  decision  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  his  reso¬ 
lution  to  study  for  the  ministry  and  to  thus  give  expression 
to  a  desire  that  had  been  growing  in  him  for  several  years. 
For  him  the  ministry  offered  the  opportunity  to  be  decisively 
involved  in  the  events  taking  place  in  his  time.  As  he  wrote 
while  meditating  on  the  question  during  his  time  in  Stark- 
ville,  “There  is  ...  a  great  day  coming — an  era  in  the  world’s 
history — when  vast  results  are  to  be  brought  about  and  great 
changes  wrought,  and  they  will  be  honored  who  are  the  in¬ 
struments  in  this  work.”6  More  central  for  him  was  the  con¬ 
viction  that,  as  a  minister,  he  would  be  required  to  trust  only 

4  Journal  of  the  Rev.  Ashbel  Green  Simonton,  Missionary  to  Brazil 
(1855).  Original  manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  Commission  on  Ecu¬ 
menical  Mission  and  Relations  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.A.;  copy  in  Historical  Museum  of  the  Presbyterian  Seminary  in 
Campinas,  Brazil. 

5  Journal,  May  3,  1855. 

6  Ibid.,  June  3,  1854. 
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in  God,  serve  him  alone,  and  live  only  by  his  succor.  This  was 
the  path  by  which  he  could  be  fully  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ, 
in  total  self-giving,  “with  joy  and  zeal.”  From  the  moment 
when,  upon  entering  Princeton  Seminary,  he  worked  out  a 
program  for  discipline  and  growth  in  Christian  faith  and  life 
until  the  end  of  his  short  career  as  a  missionary  in  Brazil, 
this  purpose  and  passion  shaped  his  life. 

We  know  very  little  about  Simonton’s  years  at  Princeton 
Seminary.  His  Journal  has  few  entries  during  this  period  and 
practically  no  references  to  his  studies.  He  does  inform  us, 
however,  of  the  factors  that  led  him  to  become  a  foreign  mis¬ 
sionary.  His  thoughts  were  first  directed  toward  the  mission 
field  by  a  sermon  of  Charles  Hodge.  What  this  decision  meant 
for  him  is  stated  clearly  and  concisely  in  a  paragraph  in  which 
he  comments  on  this  sermon: 

“I  have  listened  today  to  a  very  interesting  sermon  from 
Dr.  Plodge  on  the  duty  of  the  church  as  a  teacher.  He  spoke 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  instructing  the  heathen  before 
success  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  could  be  expected,  and 
showed  that  any  hopes  of  their  conversion  based  upon  the 
extraordinary  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  directly  communicat¬ 
ing  truth  were  unscriptural.  This  sermon  has  had  the  effect 
of  leading  me  to  think  seriously  of  the  foreign  mission  field. 
The  little  success  apparently  attending  missionary  operations 
has  tended  to  dissuade  me  from  thinking  of  going.  But  I  see 
I  have  been  wrong.  That  the  heathen  are  to  be  converted  to 
God  is  clearly  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  and  I  am  convinced 
that  day  is  coming  rapidly.  Those  who  are  now  laboring  are 
preparing  the  way  and  God  will  not  suffer  their  labor  to  be  in 
vain.  He  who  lays  the  foundation  will  receive  an  equal  reward 
with  those  who  perfect  the  building.  I  have  never  before 
seriously  considered  the  question  as  to  my  duty  to  go  abroad, 
always  taking  for  granted  that  my  sphere  of  labor  would  be 
somewhere  in  our  great  and  rapidly  growing  country.  It  is, 
however,  I  feel  convinced,  a  matter  to  be  taken  into  deep  con¬ 
sideration  whether  since  most  prefer  to  remain  it  is  not  my 
duty  to  go.”7 

7  Ibid.,  Oct.  14,  1855. 
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After  this  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  until  he  applied  to 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  New  York.  His  application 
was  accepted,  and  he  was  appointed  to  Brazil.  After  his  grad¬ 
uation  from  Princeton  Seminary  in  1859,  he  was  ordained  by 
Carlyle  Presbytery  and  on  June  18  sailed  for  his  new  field 
of  labor. 


Ill 

Simonton  arrived  in  Brazil  with  a  message  which  was  to 
speak  to  the  Brazilian  soul  at  a  time  when  many  were  domi¬ 
nated  by  superstition,  fear,  and  uncertainty  of  salvation;  at 
a  time  when  others  were  searching  for  a  new  and  vital  spirit¬ 
ual  reality  relevant  to  the  hopes  and  concerns  of  their  time. 
Protestant  preaching  brought  the  message  of  justification  by 
faith,  a  new  type  of  religious  experience,  and  a  new  form  of 
Christian  life.8  Jose  Manoel  da  Conceigao,  the  priest  who  was 
converted  by  the  missionaries  in  the  first  years  of  their  work, 
gave  expression  to  what  this  meant  for  him.  Speaking  of  the 
ecstatic  experience  which  was  his  at  the  moment  of  his  recep¬ 
tion  into  the  Protestant  community,  he  wrote:  “Do  you  find 
this  mysterious?  Mysterious  it  shall  remain  while  you  have 
not  emptied  even  unto  the  dregs  the  cup  of  purification,  a 
drink  which  shall  set  your  teeth  on  edge.  All  this  bitterness, 
however,  will  be  followed  by  an  inexplicable  sweetness.  You 
shall  slumber.  You  shall  faint  of  love  for  God;  but  you  shall 
awaken  in  triumph  most  glorious,  even  that  one  which  is  most 
difficult  to  reach:  triumph  over  yourselves.  You  shall  feel 
yourselves  converted  to  God,  identified  with  Christ.  Only 
then  shall  you  know  what  it  is  to  live  and  breathe  the  pure 
atmosphere  of  the  Christian  life.”9 

As  the  bearer  of  this  message,  Simonton  had  a  very  clear 

8  For  evidence  of  the  centrality  of  these  themes  in  Simonton’s  preach¬ 
ing,  see  Sermoes  Escolhidos,  by  G.  L.  Shearer,  New  York,  1869. 

9  Profissdo  de  fee  evangSlica,  cited  by  Robert  L.  Mclntire,  “Portrait 
of  Half  a  Century,”  unpublished  doctoral  dissertation,  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  1959,  p.  106.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Dr.  Mclntire  for 
much  of  the  information  about  Simonton’s  life  and  work  used  in  this 
chapter,  and  for  his  kindness  in  reading  the  chapter  and  olfering  valuable 
suggestions. 
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understanding  of  the  task  before  him,  which  is  expressed  in 
the  title  of  a  paper  he  read  to  the  presbytery  a  short  time 
before  his  death:  “The  Proper  Means  for  Planting  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Brazil.”  He  was  not  content  merely  to 
proclaim  the  Gospel  as  widely  as  possible,  nor  to  set  up  a 
“mission”  which  would  do  the  job  of  evangelism.  His  supreme 
purpose  was  to  lay  the  foundations  for  a  Church  that  would 
be  the  instrument  of  evangelistic  penetration  throughout 
Brazil. 

Simonton  gave  himself  to  this  task  with  a  rare  intensity  of 
devotion.  He  would  have  only  eight  years  before  being  stricken 
down  by  yellow  fever  at  the  age  of  thirty-four.  Of  that  time, 
one  year  was  spent  learning  the  language,  another  on  fur¬ 
lough  in  the  United  States.  As  a  pioneer  on  a  new  frontier,  he 
could  look  for  help  neither  to  the  study  nor  the  experience  of 
others.  Living  in  a  tropical  climate  to  which  he  was  not  ac¬ 
customed  and  laboring  in  an  alien  culture,  he  began  his  work 
entirely  alone  and  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  bore  the 
sorrow  caused  by  the  death  of  his  wife  one  year  after  their 
marriage.  Yet  in  this  short  time  and  in  these  circumstances, 
Ashbel  Green  Simonton  accomplished  what  he  set  out  to  do, 
for  he  laid  the  foundation  and  set  the  pattern  for  the  growth 
of  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  creative  among  what  is  today 
called  the  “Younger  Churches.” 

From  the  very  start  he  was  confronted  by  a  problem  that 
has  been  one  of  the  most  crucial  in  the  whole  Protestant  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprise  and  to  which  missionaries  by  and  large 
have  given  little  attention:  that  of  the  base  of  the  Christian 
community  within  the  society  in  which  it  is  taking  form.  We 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  Simonton  was  originally  dis¬ 
turbed  about  this.  When  he  arrived  in  Rio,  Robert  Kalley 
was  already  attempting  to  establish  just  such  a  base  at  the 
Imperial  Court.  Simonton  rightly  concluded  that  the  time 
was  ripe  for  the  widest  possible  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  by  the 
distribution  of  the  Scriptures  and  other  literature,  itineration, 
preaching,  and  personal  evangelism.  It  was  his  hope  that  as 
this  was  done  some  would  respond  and  be  gathered  into  the 
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Christian  community  which  would  then  provide  the  base  for 
evangelism. 

Things  did  not  work  out  that  easily.  After  a  year  and  a  half 
Simonton  reported  his  discouragement.  A  very  small  nucleus 
had  been  formed  in  Rio,  but  it  showed  few  signs  of  growth. 
It  was  composed  of  a  few  North  Americans  and  other  for¬ 
eigners  and  a  number  of  other  isolated  individuals;  it  had  not 
sunk  its  roots  into  a  natural  community  in  which  it  could  be 
firmly  established  and  grow.  Simonton  gradually  became 
aware  of  the  seriousness  of  this  problem.  He  began  a  weekly 
service  in  the  home  of  one  of  the  first  families  to  be  converted, 
the  Eshers,  and  urged  other  members  in  the  congregation  to 
offer  their  homes  for  such  meetings.  In  his  own  words,  each 
such  family  nucleus  could  become  a  “new  center  of  Christian 
influence,  from  which  grace  flows.”  There  is  no  indication  that 
he  was  very  successful  in  this  attempt. 

In  the  face  of  this  problem,  A.  L.  Blackford,  Simonton’s 
brother-in-law  and  first  missionary  colleague,  soon  concluded 
that  they  should  transfer  the  headquarters  of  the  mission  to 
Sao  Paulo.  Eventually  Blackford  went  there,  but  the  small 
nucleus  that  took  form  was  very  similar  to  that  in  Rio.  As 
early  as  1860  Simonton  made  a  long  trip  through  the  interior 
of  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo,  where  he  discovered  a  large 
number  of  German  Protestant  colonists.  He  saw  here  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  new  base  and  convinced  the  board  to  send  an 
American  of  German  descent  to  begin  work  with  them.  This 
attempt  also  failed. 

The  answer  appeared  quite  unexpectedly  at  a  very  different 
point.  Jose  Manoel  da  Conceigao  had  spent  nearly  twenty 
years  as  a  priest  in  small  villages  in  the  interior  of  the  State 
of  Sao  Paulo.  As  the  bishop  did  not  trust  this  man,  who  was 
even  then  known  as  the  “Padre  Protestante,”  he  did  not  allow 
him  to  stay  more  than  a  year  or  two  in  any  one  village.  His 
last  field  of  service  before  becoming  a  Protestant  had  been  a 
new  agricultural  community  called  Brotas.  To  this  he  re¬ 
turned  as  an  itinerant  evangelist  and  soon  several  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  families  in  the  area  had  been  won  to  the  Protestant  cause. 
When  the  missionaries  arrived,  they  found  that  a  dynamic 
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Christian  community  had  already  taken  form.  Simonton  wrote 
in  his  Journal ,  “I  found  more  of  heart  and  religious  earnest¬ 
ness  in  this  community  and  conceived  of  greater  hopes  of  the 
rapid  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Brazil.”10 

To  what  extent  Simonton  and  his  colleagues  recognized  the 
sociological  significance  of  the  events  in  Brotas,  we  do  not 
know.  The  important  thing  is  that  the  base  for  a  vital  and 
spontaneously  expanding  Church  in  Brazil  had  been  found. 
Two  years  later  the  congregation  had  61  members;  by  1874 
the  number  had  risen  to  140.  It  included  entire  families  in  the 
town  and  on  the  fazendas,  some  of  the  leading  people  in  the 
area  as  well  as  ex-slaves.  From  this  group  the  Gospel  began 
to  spread  to  other  areas  as  far  as  200  kilometers  away,  as 
these  families  moved  or  entered  into  contact  with  relatives 
and  friends  elsewhere.  Conceigao  was  constantly  on  the  move, 
engaged  in  an  intensive  evangelistic  effort  with  all  those 
whom  he  met.  The  missionaries  moved  more  slowly,  trying  to 
establish  firmly  a  few  congregations  that  could  then  be  the 
center  of  evangelistic  expansion.  In  communities  such  as  these 
the  foundations  of  a  strong  and  growing  Church  were  laid. 

IV 

Simonton  focused  his  efforts  on  the  development  of  those 
elements  that  he  considered  essential  in  the  life  of  such  a  mis¬ 
sionary  community,  and,  by  the  time  of  his  death,  the  first 
major  steps  had  already  been  taken  in  each  of  these  areas.  His 
primary  concern  was  with  the  cultivation  of  strong  congrega¬ 
tional  life.  In  his  writings  there  are  few  references  to  worship, 
but  he  gives  constant  attention  to  the  sacraments.  Similarly, 
he  stresses  the  centrality  of  doctrine  and  discipline.  One  of 
the  three  textbooks  he  used  in  his  first  Sunday  School  class 
was  a  catechism  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  in  his  report  to  the 
presbytery  on  his  work  during  the  year  1867,  he  mentions  that 
on  one  Sunday  morning  each  month  he  had  been  teaching  the 
Shorter  Catechism  rather  than  preaching  a  sermon.  This  same 
report  reveals  the  importance  he  gave  to  stewardship  educa- 

io  Journal,  May  5,  1865. 
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tion,  for  the  congregation  not  only  contributed  to  its  own 
support  but  gave  almost  as  much  to  the  poor.  He  was  also 
aware  of  the  importance  of  lay  participation  both  in  the  work 
of  evangelism  and  in  worship  and  the  total  life  of  the  congre¬ 
gation.  In  his  last  report  to  the  presbytery,  he  mentioned  a 
new  venture  in  this  regard  by  which  he  had  modified  the  Sun¬ 
day  morning  service,  which  now  began  with  “a  more  familiar 
preface,  the  members  of  the  Church  taking  a  more  active  part 
in  the  prayers  and  meditations  which  are  the  objective  of 
this  meeting.  I  attach  much  importance  to  this  preface  as  a 
means  of  contributing  to  greater  development  of  the  members 
of  the  Church,  thus  providing  them  with  an  opportunity  for 
expression  and  work  in  the  service  of  the  Lord.”  Simonton 
was  also  convinced  that  primary  schools  for  the  children  of 
believers  would  make  a  major  contribution  to  the  building  up 
of  this  community.  He  listed  this  as  one  of  the  most  important 
means  of  establishing  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  Brazil  and 
started  such  a  school  in  conjunction  with  the  Church  in  Rio. 

A  second  concern  was  the  development  of  adequate  eccle¬ 
siastical  structures.  Here  Simonton  simply  imported  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  system  as  it  functioned  in  the  United  States,  as  we 
can  see  from  this  brief  report  by  his  colleague  Blackford  con¬ 
cerning  the  organization  of  the  first  Presbytery,  December 
1865: 

“Rev.  A.  G.  Simonton  of  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  Rev.  F. 
J.  C.  Schneider  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio,  and  myself  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Washington,  the  members  of  the  Brazil  Mis¬ 
sion  being  met  in  our  parlor,  Mr.  Simonton  moved  that  we 
constitute  ourselves  into  a  Presbytery  to  be  called  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  be  connected  with  the  Synod  of 
Baltimore.  I  was  elected  Moderator,  Mr.  Simonton,  Stated 
Clerk,  and  Mr.  Schneider,  temporary  clerk. 

“O  Sr.  Jose  Manoel  da  Conceigao  was  received  as  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  ministry,  examined  on  experimental  religion  and 
his  knowledge  and  acceptance  of  the  doctrines  and  form  of 
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government  of  our  church;  which  being  satisfactory  the  exam¬ 
ination  on  science,  languages,  etc.  were  dispensed  with.”11 

This  uncritical  importation  of  ecclesiastical  structures 
would  raise,  in  later  decades,  serious  problems  that  were  not 
evident  at  the  time.  In  one  sense,  however,  the  presbytery 
represented  a  significant  new  development,  for  it  included 
from  the  beginning  an  outstanding  Brazilian  pastor,  who  was 
to  be  followed  soon  by  other  strong  national  leaders. 

Simonton  gave  special  attention  to  the  formation,  in  the 
Calvinistic  tradition,  of  a  strong  national  ministry  for  the 
leadership  of  the  new  Church.  With  discernment  not  common 
among  missionaries  of  his  time,  he  sensed  that  the  work  of 
the  foreign  missionary  would  have  to  be  temporary  and  of 
secondary  importance  in  the  development  of  a  missionary 
Church.  He  wrote:  “If  these  workers  come  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  they  are  obliged  to  learn  a  new  language  and  become 
accustomed  to  the  ways  of  a  new  land.  This  fact  in  itself  makes 
one  believe  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  workers  have  to  be 
of  this  country.” 

Several  young  candidates  soon  appeared.  They  began  to  ac¬ 
company  Conceigao  on  his  missionary  travels,  but  were  soon 
taken  to  Rio,  where  Simonton  founded  the  first  Presbyterian 
seminary  in  May  1867.  From  what  we  know  of  the  program 
of  study,  it  was  quite  academic  and  followed  closely  that  of 
seminaries  in  the  United  States.  After  a  few  years  the  sem¬ 
inary  had  to  be  closed  because  of  a  shortage  of  teachers,  but 
an  emphasis  had  been  placed  on  theological  education  that  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Brazil  soon  took  up  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  this  day. 

One  other  initiative  of  Simonton’s  deserves  mention:  the 
publication  of  the  Imprensa  Evangelica,  the  newspaper  that 
he  began  in  November  1864,  and  which  continued  as  the 
official  organ  of  the  Church  for  twenty-eight  years.  This  paper, 
with  the  tremendous  burden  it  placed  upon  its  director,  was 

11  Journal  Record  of  Mission  Work  in  the  City  of  Sdo  Paulo,  Brazil , 
from  October  9th,  1863  to  December  25th,  1865.  Quoted  by  Mclntire, 
“Portrait  of  Half  a  Century,”  p.  114. 
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an  expression  of  his  double  concern:  to  provide  the  strongest 
possible  nourishment  for  the  new  evangelical  community  and 
at  the  same  time  to  diffuse  the  faith  as  widely  as  possible.  In 
it  we  find  articles  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  witnessing 
incidentally  to  Simonton’s  extraordinary  skill  in  the  use  of 
the  Portuguese  language. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  activities  what  most  stands  out  is 
Simonton  the  man,  the  incarnation  of  a  new  form  of  Christian 
life  and  commitment  for  Brazil.  In  him  Christian  faith  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  in  a  totally  dedicated  person  who  was  at  the 
same  time  warmly  human,  who  rejoiced  in  meaningful  friend¬ 
ships  and  relations,  and  who  was  interested  in  all  aspects  of 
the  human  situation.  He  gave  expression  to  a  type  of  per¬ 
sonal  piety  that  reflected  constant  communion  with  Jesus 
Christ,  deep  humility,  and  the  recognition  of  personal  limita¬ 
tions  and  failures.  The  last  entry  in  his  Journal  expresses  this 
well:  “In  the  retrospect  of  my  own  life  during  the  year  now 
closed,  I  feel  self-condemned.  I  can  point  to  some  labor  per¬ 
formed  as  best  I  could  but  have  I  progressed  heavenward? 
Here  it  is  that  I  feel  myself  lacking.  I  cannot  get  beyond  the 
prayer  of  the  publican:  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner!  Shall 
it  be  always  thus  with  me?  The  very  press  and  activity  of  my 
outer  life  has  hindered  my  communion  with  Him  to  whom  this 
service  is  paid.  How  often  have  my  devotions  been  formal  and 
hurried,  or  disturbed  by  thoughts  of  plans  for  the  day!  And 
sins  often  confessed  and  bewailed  have  asserted  their  power 
over  me.  Oh!  for  a  baptism  of  fire  to  consume  my  dross;  oh! 
for  a  heart  wholly  Christ’s.”12 

It  was  this  man  who  was  the  bulwark  of  a  new  mission, 
the  center  of  strength  in  the  midst  of  tensions  and  crises,  and 
a  person  whom  a  leader  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  a  cen¬ 
tury  later  could  consider  “one  of  the  saints  of  modern  Chris¬ 
tianity.”13 

12  Journal,  December  31,  1866. 

is  Boanerges  Ribeiro,  O  Padre  Protestante,  Casa  Editbra  Presbiteriana, 
S5o  Paulo,  1950,  p.  115. 
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V 

To  relate  Simonton’s  life  and  work  to  the  situation  of  the 
Reformed  faith  in  Brazil  today  is  a  difficult  and  treacherous 
task  for  anyone  deeply  involved  in  that  situation.  Looking 
back  from  this  vantage  point,  the  first  thing  which  impresses 
us  is  that  Simonton  succeeded  in  so  short  a  time  to  do  what 
he  set  out  to  do.  Even  more  impressive  is  that  this  man  con¬ 
ceived  of  his  task  in  terms  which  only  recently  have  come  to 
the  fore  in  Protestant  missiology:  the  development  of  the 
Church  as  a  missionary  community  with  a  solid  foundation 
and  adequate  forms  for  its  life  and  growth  and  in  which  the 
missionary  would  occupy  a  secondary  place  from  the  start. 
And,  as  we  have  seen  above,  he  and  his  colleagues — mission¬ 
ary  and  national — succeeded  where  missions  failed  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  in  finding  a  solid  base  in  the  community 
structures  of  the  society  to  which  they  went.  In  these  respects 
we  can  say  that  Simonton  stood  out  among  his  contempo¬ 
raries  and  was  far  ahead  of  many  of  those  who  came  after 
him  in  both  Church  and  mission  in  Brazil. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  an  era  in  both  the 
Church  and  the  mission  for  which  Simonton  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion.  Once  again  Calvin’s  mission  to  Brazil  is  threatened,  not 
this  time  with  extinction,  but  with  the  possibility  of  becoming 
irrelevant  if  it  fails  to  respond  to  the  challenges  of  the  new 
world  in  which  it  suddenly  finds  itself.  We  are  being  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  our  faithfulness  to  Simonton  and  to  the 
cause  for  which  he  gave  his  life  now  demands  that  we  go 
about  our  mission  in  a  very  different  way  and  change,  per¬ 
haps  radically,  the  patterns  and  structures  of  the  Christian 
community  which  came  into  being  as  a  result  of  his  efforts. 

What  makes  this  a  crucial  problem  for  missiology  and  for 
theological  education  is  the  discovery  that  the  issues  we  face 
have  their  present  form  and  intensity  because  they  have  been 
serious  issues  for  Church  and  mission  for  many  decades.  But 
we  have  either  not  been  aware  of  them  or  have  been  unpre¬ 
pared  to  meet  them.  In  fact,  they  may  have  existed  as  far 
back  as  the  first  decade  of  Presbyterian  work  in  Brazil.  Simon- 
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ton  and  his  colleagues  had  to  face  these  problems,  and  the 
decisions  he  and  his  successors  made  helped  to  determine  the 
way  the  problems  are  raised  today.  It  may  be  useful  to  look 
at  several  which  are  particularly  evident  and  which  must  be 
seen  in  this  historical  perspective. 

(1)  Indig enization:  Protestantism  and  the  Brazilian  Culture 
and  Temperament.  With  the  recent  upsurge  of  nationalistic 
sentiment  and  the  struggle  of  the  Brazilian  people  to  find  their 
self-identity  and  to  develop  authentic  forms  of  cultural  life, 
we  are  now  able  to  see  to  what  extent  Protestantism  has  been 
content  with  imported  forms  instead  of  trying  to  find  more 
indigenous  expressions  of  the  Gospel.  One  of  the  leading  Pres¬ 
byterian  pastors  in  Brazil  today,  the  Rev.  Boanerges  Ribeiro, 
has  shown  a  growing  concern  for  this  problem.  In  his  excel¬ 
lent  biography  of  Jose  Manoel  da  Conceiyao,  he  expressed  it 
this  way:  “With  rare  exceptions,  the  Protestant  preaching  has 
always  found  friends  among  the  nationals  who  become  con¬ 
verted;  but  the  nascent  congregations  enter  the  mould  of  the 
churches  from  which  the  missionaries  have  come  to  us.”14 

This  problem  arose  in  the  very  first  years  of  Presbyterian 
work  in  Brazil.  There  are  two  references  in  Simonton’s  Journal 
that  may  indicate  that  he  was  disturbed  by  it.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  he  records  this  conversation:  “Hav¬ 
ing  been  often  asked  to  take  wine,  I  explained  today  to  the 
Americans  with  whom  I  was  dining  my  reasons  for  declining. 
Dr.  L.  thought,  here  where  wine  was  not  used  to  intoxicate, 
my  reasons  and  example  would  not  be  understood.”15  The 
fact  that  Simonton  took  the  trouble  to  record  this  conversa¬ 
tion  is  a  hint  that  he  gave  it  serious  consideration.  More  im¬ 
portant,  however,  is  his  observation  about  the  use  of  Pilgrims 
Progress.  On  April  28,  1860,  he  tells  of  starting  his  first  Sunday 
School  class  and  remarks  that  the  three  textbooks  he  is  using 
are  “the  Bible,  a  catechism  of  sacred  history,  and  Bunyan’s 
Pilgrims  Progress .”  After  the  second  class,  he  makes  this  ob¬ 
servation:  “Amalia  and  Marroquinas  think  it  hard  to  under- 

14  Ibid.,  p.  124. 

15  Journal,  Sept.  12,  1859. 
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stand  John  Bunyan.  They  have  no  substratum  for  his  lessons, 
it  is  something  different  from  all  they  have  heard,  seen  or  felt, 
so  that  they  cannot  get  right  hold  of  it.”16 

If  he  had  lived  a  few  years  longer,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
in  dialogue  with  Conceiyao  and  in  constant  contact  with  his 
work  Simonton’s  keen  and  open  mind  would  have  grasped  the 
implications  of  the  fact  which  he  vaguely  sensed.  Boanerges 
Bibeiro  has  this  to  say  about  Conceiyao’s  vision  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  in  Brazil:  “It  seems  that  he  did  not  desire  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Protestant  Church  transplanted  from  another 
race,  another  culture,  different  tradition  or  temperament,  but 
a  profound  movement  of  Reformation  in  the  sentiments  and 
religious  experience  of  the  people,  allied  to  Biblical  instruction, 
which  would  make  possible  the  creation  of  a  pure  and  evan¬ 
gelical  Brazilian  Christianity,  but  which  would  be  rooted  in 
popular  traditions  and  habits.”17  He  then  proceeds  to  quote  a 
page  from  Conceigao  which,  although  referring  directly  to  the 
Enlightenment,  may  have  had  a  much  wider  application  for 
him: 

“If  we  unwisely  wish  to  communicate  to  men,  without  any 
preparation,  truths  which  are  utterly  incomprehensible  to 
them,  using  these  truths  in  this  way  falsely  and  harmfully,  we 
will  not  thus  promote  enlightenment.  To  enlighten  is  to  lead 
the  thinking  man  to  meditate,  in  order  to  make  him  coura¬ 
geous  and  capable  of  being  able  to  discover  for  himself  the 
truth  which  we  communicate  to  him.  .  .  .  There  are  many 
uneducated  men  who  are  children  in  many  respects,  and  who 
should  be  indoctrinated  with  great  circumspection.  For  to  de¬ 
stroy  certain  prejudices  and  useful  customs,  practices  which 
are  many  times  a  substitute  for  the  truth  itself,  is  in  no  sense 
enlightenment;  but  rather  inhuman  levity  and  excessive  cru¬ 
elty.  Respect  then  the  customs  and  ancient  practices  of  the 
people  which,  in  the  absence  of  more  profound  understanding, 
are  capable  of  guiding  them  and  keeping  them  on  the  right 
path.  Oh  my  God!  I  will  respect  the  religion  of  the  ignorant — 

is  Ibid.,  May  1,  1860. 

17  O  Padre  Protestante,  p.  206. 
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the  faith  of  those  who  have  had  few  opportunities  of  knowing 
Thee  and  worshipping  Thee  in  a  worthy  way.  I  will  never 
allow  myself  to  be  dominated  by  vanity  and  presumption  in 
such  a  way  that  I  might  shatter  the  pious  faith  of  others  by 
inconsiderate  words  and  actions.”18 

This  concern  seems  to  have  disappeared  from  the  scene 
along  with  Simonton  and  Conceigao,  and  another  genera¬ 
tion  of  missionaries  took  full  direction  of  the  orientation  of 
the  leadership  of  the  Church.  As  a  result,  the  national  Church 
tended  to  accept  these  imported  patterns  without  serious 
questioning.  There  was  naturally  much  unconscious  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  Protestant  message  and  way  of  life  to  the  Brazilian 
situation.  Yet  what  was  lacking  for  many  decades  was  the 
acute  awareness  of  this  issue  that  we  find  in  Conceigao,  which 
could  have  maintained  a  constant  openness,  among  mission¬ 
aries  and  national  leaders,  to  the  demands  for  indigenization. 
If  this  had  happened,  it  might  have  been  possible  to  avoid  the 
development  of  such  a  rationalistic  Calvinism  among  a  strong¬ 
ly  emotional  people,  or  of  a  rigid  Puritanism,  which  tended  to 
stifle  rather  than  liberate  and  transform  the  vitality  of  the 
Brazilian  soul.  It  might  have  been  possible  to  raise  earlier  the 
questions  relating  to  a  Brazilian  theology,  the  use  of  the  rich 
musical  tradition  in  Brazil  for  Protestant  hymns,  and  the 
adaptation  of  Church  structures  and  patterns  of  congrega¬ 
tional  life  to  Brazilian  reality,  all  of  which  would  have  made 
much  less  acute  the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  today. 

(2)  Ecclesiastical  Structures .  The  question  of  ecclesiastical 
structures  is  a  serious  one  for  Protestantism  throughout  the 
world  today.  In  those  Younger  Churches  where  the  alien  pat¬ 
terns  imported  by  the  missionaries  have  not  been  transformed 
in  creative  encounter  with  the  local  situation,  the  problem  has 
now  become  especially  acute. 

In  the  first  years  of  Presbyterian  work  in  Brazil,  the  founda¬ 
tions  were  laid  for  what  might  have  become  a  creative  struggle 
with  this  issue.  In  his  encounter  with  Roman  Catholicism, 

is  Ibid,.,  pp.  206-207. 
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Simonton  was  forced  to  make  a  serious  theological  study  of 
the  question  and  came  to  see  very  clearly  the  role  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  giving  form  to  the  Church.  In  a  pamphlet,  “The 
Vicar  of  Christ/’  he  affirmed  that  Christ  indicated  to  his  disci¬ 
ples  “who  was  to  take  his  place  in  the  teaching  and  direction 
of  the  work  of  His  visible  church,”  namely,  the  Holy  Spirit 
who  not  only  accompanies  the  disciples  and  convicts  them  of 
sin  but  also  “completes  the  revelation  of  the  divine  will  and 
assists  in  the  organization  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the 
propagation  of  the  same  until  its  final  triumph  throughout  the 
world.”  The  presence  and  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Church 
has  tremendous  consequences:  “  ‘Where  two  or  three  are  met 
together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.’  The 
seat  of  Him  who  acts  for  the  Savior  on  earth  is  established 
then  in  all  the  meetings  of  those  who  are  true  believers  in  his 
name.  This  seat  is  not  established  exclusively  in  any  one  par¬ 
ticular  place  or  city  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  go  in  order  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  his  personal  presence  and  work.  Nor  is 
it  necessary  to  have  a  general  council  in  order  to  guarantee  the 
assistance  of  this  Vicar  in  His  Church  and  receive  His  teach¬ 
ing  so  that  He  may  direct  it  in  the  doctrines  of  salvation  and 
in  the  discipline  of  the  house  of  God.”19 

Conceigao,  after  years  of  experience  within  the  rigid  struc¬ 
tures  of  the  Roman  Church,  was  especially  sensitive  at  this 
point  and  was  searching  for  a  form  of  Christian  community 
that  would  possess  the  depth  and  richness  of  life  which  the 
Spirit  gives  to  the  Body  of  Christ.  When  Simonton  and  his 
colleagues,  however,  went  about  setting  up  an  ecclesiastical 
structure,  they  fell  back,  as  was  almost  inevitable,  on  the  pat¬ 
terns  they  knew  at  home.  In  the  first  decades,  especially  in 
the  rich  community  life  of  the  congregation  in  the  rural  areas, 
no  serious  problems  arose.  But  as  the  ecclesiastical  institution 
developed  and  as  the  theological  insight  of  Simonton  and  the 
witness  of  Conceigao  were  forgotten,  a  pattern  developed  in 
which  a  rather  rigid  and  sterile  organization  came  to  the  fore, 
and  in  which  the  absorption  in  administrative  activities  threat- 

19  “O  Vigario  de  Cristo,”  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publications,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  n.d. 
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ened  the  development  of  the  missionary  community  that  rep¬ 
resented,  for  Simonton,  the  supreme  goal  of  his  efforts. 

The  crucial  problem  arose  in  the  definition  of  the  role  of  the 
ministry  in  the  Church.  Here  too  Simonton’s  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit  opened  the  way  for  a  breakthrough.  In  his  study  of  the 
sacraments  is  a  paragraph  which  has  a  very  modern  ring 
about  it:  “All  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  treats  of  the  structure  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  position  which  each  one  of  its  members  should  occupy, 
establishing  this  luminous  principle,  that  the  diversity  of  min¬ 
istries  was  determined  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
No  one  should  aspire  to  any  position  without  having  received 
the  precise  spiritual  gifts  for  the  worthy  exercise  of  it.  The 
action  of  the  Church  was  limited  to  the  confirmation  of  these 
gifts.”20  The  fact  that  this  observation  is  followed  by  his  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  one  important  ministry  in  the  Church  is  that 
of  the  preacher  of  the  Word  should  not  detract  from  this  in¬ 
sight  and  the  possibilities  it  could  have  offered  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  new  Church. 

Likewise,  Conceigao  dedicated  himself  to  a  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  expression  of  an  indigenous  ministry.  With  his  rich  edu¬ 
cational  training,  culture,  and  sense  of  scholarship,  he  chose 
to  begin  an  itinerant  ministry  that  combined  total  identifica¬ 
tion  with  the  people,  communication  of  the  Gospel  in  amazing 
depth,  and  a  fantastic  rapidity  of  evangelistic  penetration  in 
the  interior  of  the  country.  Soon  three  or  four  young  men  re¬ 
ceived  the  call  to  the  ministry  and  began  to  accompany  him. 
If  only  this  had  been  developed,  it  might  have  given  form  to 
a  radically  new  type  of  ministry  and  to  the  spontaneous  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  Reformation  in  Brazil. 

But  Simonton  and  his  colleagues  took  these  men  out  of  this 
situation  of  involvement  and  put  them  in  a  seminary  organ¬ 
ized  on  traditional  lines.  After  a  few  years  the  seminary  was 
closed,  but  by  that  time  the  traditional,  imported  pattern 
was  firmly  established.  As  a  result,  today  both  minister  and 

20  Os  Sacramentos,  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publications,  Philadelphia, 
n.d.,  Chap.  vii. 
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congregation  often  find  themselves  in  a  frustrating  situation. 
The  diverse  gifts  of  the  Spirit  tend  to  be  concentrated  in  one 
man  who  can  easily  understand  his  role,  in  a  culture  shaped 
by  Roman  Catholicism,  as  that  of  possessing  and  using  author¬ 
ity  to  run  the  Church.  The  layman  has  restricted  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  using  his  gifts,  while  the  majority  of  the  Churches  are 
unable  to  support  a  fulltime  pastor.  The  ministry  is  consid¬ 
ered  very  much  like  the  liberal,  middleclass  professions,  but 
without  offering  the  advantages  which  these  professions  usu¬ 
ally  offer  and  tending  to  make  the  minister  someone  detached 
from  the  realities  of  a  dynamic  society  rather  than  a  militant 
participant  in  the  center  of  its  life. 

(3)  Gospel,  Church,  and  World.  Here  we  confront  our  most 
urgent  question.  The  evangelical  community  knows  modern 
man’s  interest  in  life  in  this  world  and  the  threats  of  disinte¬ 
gration  that  modern  society  brings  into  his  personal  life;  it 
also  feels  the  consequences  of  the  breakdown  of  traditional 
culture  and  society  under  the  impact  of  foreign  forces  and  is 
caught  up  in  the  growing  concern  about  social  injustice.  The 
result  of  all  this  is  a  deep  sense  of  disorientation  and  anxiety, 
which  can  only  be  met  to  the  degree  that  the  Christian  faith 
provides  a  foundation  for  the  reintegration  of  human  life  in 
community  and  the  redefinition  of  Christian  responsibility 
through  a  new  vision  of  God’s  redemptive  activity  in  the  world. 

The  early  Presbyterian  missionaries  often  revealed  a  strange 
mixture  of  Calvinistic  concern  for  the  world  with  pietistic 
ignoring  of  it,  which  we  see  demonstrated  even  in  Simonton. 
His  Journal  reveals  a  keen  interest  in  politics,  the  question  of 
slavery,  human  need,  and  other  major  issues  of  his  time.  The 
Civil  War  distressed  him  greatly  and  led  him  not  only  to  pray 
constantly  for  his  country  but  also  to  see  more  clearly  the 
relation  of  his  faith  to  the  struggles  of  his  people:  “I  have 
seen  and  do  see  as  I  never  did  before,  that  God  is  the  Savior 
of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals  and  that  he  can  bring  the 
haughty  low.”21 

2i  Journal,  December  31,  1861. 
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His  preaching  did  not  develop  this  insight.  Its  message 
centers  almost  exclusively  on  individual  piety.  Even  in  his 
sermon  on  “Love”  and  a  poem  on  the  same  theme,  he  never 
gets  around  to  the  implications  of  this  for  man’s  life  in  com¬ 
munity.22  His  sensitivity  to  the  American  political  scene  was 
not  matched  by  an  equal  awareness  of  what  God  was  doing  in 
Brazil  nor  of  the  relationship  of  the  Gospel  to  social  questions. 
As  a  result,  one  of  the  major  dimensions  of  Calvin’s  Reforma¬ 
tion  in  Geneva  was  absent  from  Simonton’s  plan  for  the  Refor¬ 
mation  in  Brazil.23 

Conceigao  conceived  of  the  Gospel  in  a  dynamic  relation¬ 
ship  to  his  country  and  its  life  and  had  great  dreams  of  its 
influence  on  the  total  life  of  the  nation.24  He  concluded  his 
reply  to  the  sentence  of  excommunication  in  these  words: 
“The  well  being  of  my  country,  the  moralization  of  society, 
whose  felicity  only  the  Gospel  can  guarantee,  and  the  eternal 
salvation  of  men,  are  the  objectives  which  I  have  in  view.  I 
am  in  the  hands  of  God  and  at  the  service  of  all  whom  I  may 
be  able  to  serve  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

Neither  Conceigao  nor  those  who  came  after  him  had  been 
provided  with  a  theology  capable  of  dealing  with  this.  The 
result  was  almost  complete  separation  between  the  Gospel  and 
evangelical  piety,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  major  issues  of 
life  in  the  world,  on  the  other.  The  Presbyterian  Churches 
produced  an  unusual  number  of  men  who  achieved  positions 
of  distinction  in  diverse  areas  of  national  life;  but  by  and 
large  they  and  their  brethren  in  the  faith  did  not  succeed  in 
presenting  to  their  fellow  Brazilians  an  understanding  of  the 

22  Published  in  Sermoes  Escolkidos. 

23  See  the  first  part  of  Andre  Bieler,  La  Pensee  economique  et  sociale 
de  Calvin,  Georg  &  Cie.,  Geneva,  1959. 

24  See  especially  a  paper  which  he  presented  before  the  presbytery, 
entitled:  “Porque  o  Brasil  Carece  (da  Prega^ao)  do  Evangelho?”  Also 
the  address  which  he  made  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  occasion  of  Lincoln’s 
death  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  power  of  free  men  in  the  building  of  a 
free  society,  and  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Conceigao  and 
Simonton  had  discussed  at  length  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  free  society:  “As  Exequias  de  Abrahao  Lincoln  Presi- 
dente  dos  Estados-Unidos  de  America  com  um  Esbogo  biographico  do 
mesmo  offerecido  ao  Povo  Brasileiro  por  seu  Patricio  Jose  Manoel  da 
Conceigao,”  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Eduardo  &  Henrique  Laemmert,  1956. 
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Gospel  which  was  related  creatively  to  the  major  intellectual 
and  social  issues  before  them.  In  the  midst  of  the  tremendous 
events  now  occurring  in  Brazil,  the  contributions  our  Calvin- 
istic  heritage  might  make  remain  largely  unknown,  while  a 
growing  number  of  laymen  become  convinced  that  what  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  Church  is  quite  irrelevant  to  the  important  issues 
of  human  existence  and  are  oriented  more  by  the  ideologies 
which  are  dominant  in  the  center  of  these  struggles  than  by 
their  Christian  faith. 

For  Simonton  the  Gospel  provided  the  basis  for  the  total 
reconstruction  of  human  life.  In  a  sermon  on  “Eternal  Life,” 
he  declared:  “Eternal  life  consists  in  the  greatest  possible  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  virtues  implanted  and  cultivated  in  the  soul 
of  the  believer  by  the  presence  and  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit:  to  have  the  understanding  illuminated  and  strength¬ 
ened  in  order  that  it  may  contemplate  God  and  know  his  per¬ 
fections,  to  have  the  heart  purified  of  its  idols  and  consecrated 
to  the  worship  of  God,  and  to  live  in  the  constant  practice 
and  experience  of  the  virtues  enumerated  by  St.  Paul;  that 
is — to  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  God.”25  Because  Calvinism  in 
Brazil  was  not  prepared  to  understand  that  this  new  man 
must  take  shape  within  the  structures  of  the  world,  this  pat¬ 
tern  for  the  Christian  life  soon  degenerated  into  legalism,  and 
has  now  become  for  many  a  burden  rather  than  an  Evangel. 

Underlying  all  of  these  issues  is  the  question  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  Calvinistic  theology,  for  the  failure  to  meet  these 
problems  is  the  failure  of  theology  to  be  vital  and  relevant. 
We  have  already  mentioned  how  Simonton  makes  practically 
no  references  to  the  decisive  theological  issues  being  debated 
in  Princeton  Seminary  or  in  the  Christian  world;  at  the  same 
time,  he  used  the  catechism  as  one  of  his  first  textbooks  and 
urged  the  translation  of  A.  A.  Hodge’s  Outlines  of  Theology 
as  the  first  book  needed  for  the  Brazilian  seminary.  This  trans¬ 
lation  appeared  in  1895,  and  since  then  very  little  basic  theo¬ 
logical  literature  has  been  written  or  translated  in  Brazil.  At 
present  there  are  many  signs  of  a  renewal  of  vitality  as  both 
laymen  and  ministers  are  revealing  deep  concern  for  theo- 

25  “A  Vida  Eterna,”  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publications,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  n.d. 
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logical  studies.  The  issues  we  now  face,  however,  possess  the 
gravity  they  now  have,  in  part  at  least,  because  this  did  not 
happen  earlier. 

VI 

In  this  attempt  to  discover  the  historical  origins  and  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  problems  now  facing  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Brazil,  we  have  no  intention  of  diminishing  the  importance 
of  Simonton’s  accomplishments.  We  have  no  right  to  judge 
his  work  from  a  perspective  of  historical  development  that  he 
could  not  possibly  have  shared.  His  limitations  are  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  Calvinism  that  was  dominant  at  the  time.  What  is 
most  disturbing  in  this  whole  picture  is  the  fact  that  those 
who  came  after  him  did  not  become  aware  of  these  problems 
much  sooner,  that,  in  the  decades  immediately  after  Simon- 
ton,  many  of  his  successors  went  backward  rather  than  for¬ 
ward  in  their  awareness  of  these  issues,  and  that  our  own 
generation  has  been  so  slow  in  discovering  the  frontiers  of 
God’s  action  in  Church  and  world.  We  cannot  sit  in  judgment 
on  Simonton  and  his  successors;  we  also  dare  not  close  our 
eyes  to  the  serious  questions  God  is  raising  for  us  at  this  time 
if  we  hope  to  be  faithful  to  Simonton’s  objective. 

The  crucial  question  is  the  failure  of  Calvinism  to  be  true 
to  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  its  own  heritage: 
ecclesia  rejormata  semper  reformanda.  For  each  generation, 
Christian  obedience  means  keeping  up  with  and  responding 
creatively  to  what  God  is  doing  in  the  world  and  in  the  Church 
on  those  frontiers  where  renewal  must  take  place.  In  terms  of 
the  mission  of  the  Church,  the  question  raised  is  that  of  the 
place  of  missiology  in  theological  education  as  the  study  of 
what  God  demands  of  his  people  in  their  witness,  at  every 
moment  and  in  every  concrete  situation,  in  a  dynamic  world. 
Especially  in  our  day,  the  bringing  to  fruition  of  the  work  of 
the  great  missionary  pioneers  such  as  Simonton  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  type  of  study  and  involvement  in  mission 
that  will  apply  this  Calvinistic  principle  and  thus  provide  the 
foundation  for  the  type  of  radical  renewal  which  is  now  de¬ 
manded  in  the  Christian  world  mission. 
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Social  Prophet  before  the  Social  Gospel* 


BY  BRUCE  MORGAN 

“A 

jL\.  main  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  truth  lies  in  this, 
that  most  men  have  some  little  knowledge  of  these  subjects. 
That  little  is  magnified  into  much;  infallibility  becomes  gen¬ 
eral.  If  we  would  make  real  attainments,  we  must  abdicate 
these  pretensions,  admit  our  ignorance,  and  condescend  to  the 
position  of  learners.”1  So  Stephen  Colwell  wrote  in  1842  in  an 
article  discussing  the  will  of  James  Smithson,  from  which  of 
course  finally  issued  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  This,  from  one  of  Colwell’s  many  contributions  to  the 
Princeton  Review,  sums  up  in  a  remarkable  way  the  spirit  of 
the  man. 

Born  in  western  Virginia  (now  West  Virginia)  in  1800,  edu¬ 
cated  in  Jefferson  College  in  Canonsburg,  Pennsylvania,  student 
of  law,  practicing  attorney,  and  from  the  middle  thirties  a  suc- 

*  Biographical  material  on  Stephen  Colwell  is  meager.  Consult:  Henry 
C.  Carey,  A  Memoir  of  Stephen  Colwell,  Philadelphia:  Collins,  1871,  re¬ 
printed  in  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  xvii  (1871- 
1872),  pp.  195-209.  Brief  notices  exist  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
Jan.  17,  1871,  the  Index  volume  (1825-1868)  of  the  Biblical  Repertory, 
pp.  139-140,  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  Volume  4,  p.  327.  The 
Memoir  noted  above  contains  a  list  of  Colwell’s  published  works,  but 
there  is  no  complete  inventory  of  his  many  articles  on  economics,  taxation, 
and  social  problems.  For  example,  he  prepared  at  least  six  major  reports 
on  trade  and  taxes  for  the  United  States  Revenue  Commission  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  He  sometimes  wrote  under  a  pseudonym,  “Mr.  Penn,” 
“Jonathan  B.  Wise,”  for  the  Merchant’s  Magazine  and  Banker’s  Maga¬ 
zine.  Colwell’s  private  library  on  political  and  social  science  subjects, 
amounting  to  6,000  items,  about  one-half  being  bound  pamphlets,  was 
bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Stephen  Colwell 
Chair  of  Applied  Christianity  was  established  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  in  1950,  the  first  incumbent  being  Paul  L.  Lehmann.  See  his 
inaugural  address  with  references  to  Colwell,  “The  Dynamics  of  Refor¬ 
mation  Ethics,”  Bidletin,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Volume  xliii, 
No.  4,  pp.  17-22. 

1  Review  of  the  Smithson  bequest  in  the  Princeton  Review,  July  1842, 
p.  393. 
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cessful  iron  manufacturer  in  southern  New  Jersey  and  around 
Philadelphia,  Stephen  Colwell  was  a  notable  churchman  and 
lay  Christian  leader.  He  was  a  Trustee  of  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  and  also  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  It  was  he  who  advocated  a  chair  for  the 
teaching  of  the  social  sciences  at  Princeton  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  and  studies  in  applied  Christianity  in  theological  schools 
in  general.  The  Princeton  chair  was  inaugurated  on  September 
27,  1871,  shortly  after  Colwell’s  death.  And  it  was  Colwell  who 
offered  a  prize  of  $500.00  for  an  essay  “upon  the  law  or  doc¬ 
trine  of  Christian  charity  as  taught  and  exemplified  by  Christ 
and  His  disciples.”  He  left  his  library  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  coupled  his  bequest  with  his  desire  for  the 
establishment  of  a  chair  of  social  science  there.  Colwell  was 
an  educational  statesman,  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  philanthropist  and  com¬ 
munity  leader,  active  member  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society  and,  after  the  war,  of  the  Freedman’s  Aid  Society.  He 
presided  over  the  first  meeting  of  the  Union  League,  organ¬ 
ized  at  the  outset  of  the  Civil  War  to  preserve  the  Union. 
(One  can  only  reflect  how  many  of  his  ideas  would  pass  mus¬ 
ter  in  that  fortress  of  economic  conservatism  today.)  He  trav¬ 
eled  to  the  hospitals  of  the  Civil  War  and  supplemented  out 
of  his  own  pocket  provisions  for  the  suffering. 

Colwell  was  a  man  of  affairs,  member  of  the  directorate  of 
many  corporations,  and  a  most  vigorous  member  of  a  Presi¬ 
dential  Revenue  Commission  in  1865-1866,  for  which  he  wrote 
several  of  its  reports  and  of  parts  of  its  draft  legislation.  He 
was  in  a  most  remarkable  way  a  scholar  in  the  wide  area  of 
what  is  now  called  social  science.  His  major  work  in  econom¬ 
ics,  The  Ways  and  Means  of  Payment,  1860,  is  a  monumental 
inquiry  into  the  credit  system  leading  him  to  far-reaching 
policy  recommendations.  Joseph  Dorfman  in  The  Economic 
Mind  in  American  Civilization  compares  Colwell  to  Henry 
Carey,  a  much  better-known  figure  in  the  history  of  American 
economic  thought  and  the  first  really  great  American  econ¬ 
omist:  “Colwell  was  far  shrewder  and  more  subtle  than  Carey” 
and  “possessed  the  finest  library  in  the  country  on  economics 
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and  related  subjects.”2  We  are  struck  by  his  candid  self-assess¬ 
ment  when  he  wrote  in  1852  “we  have  met  with  few  who  have 
explored  a  wider  range  of  thought  and  fact  on  this  subject  than 
we  have.”3  As  one  reads  his  reviews,  articles,  and  books  on 
many  subjects  one  is  struck  continually  by  his  lucid  and  highly 
readable  style  and  by  the  tremendous  breadth  and  depth  of 
factual  knowledge  with  which  he  supports  his  analyses  and 
arguments. 

Through  the  middle  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  we 
find  Colwell  “swimming  against  the  stream,”  against  what 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith  has  called  “the  conventional  wisdom” 
of  his  time.  As  Henry  Carey  put  it  in  his  memoir  of  Stephen 
Colwell  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1871,  “to  the  commonly  accepted  authorities  of  Political 
Economy,  Finance,  and  Policy  of  Public  Affairs,  he  .  .  .  gave 
no  more  than  that  amount  of  faith  and  acceptance  which  they 
should  command  from  a  mind  well  stored  with  the  facts  and 
philosophy  of  their  subject.”4  Colwell  took  to  every  task  an 
original  and  well-disciplined  mind  and  a  devoted  Christian 
commitment.  Because  he  was  in  a  very  remarkable  way  open 
and  receptive  to  the  new  possibilities  of  interpreting  the  Bible 
and  Christian  tradition  on  the  one  hand  and  to  new  social 
and  political  reality  on  the  other,  Colwell  challenged  uniquely 
the  conventional  wisdom  of  his  generation. 

I 

In  1852  Colwell  released  over  his  own  name  the  second  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  New  Themes  for  the  Protestant  Clergy:  Creeds 
Without  Charity,  Theology  Without  Humanity,  Protestant¬ 
ism  Without  Christianity .  The  first  edition  had  been  published 
anonymously  in  the  preceding  year.  It  had  been  both  assailed 

2  Joseph  Dorfman,  The  Economic  Mind  in  American  Civilization,  1606- 
1865 ,  Vol.  n,  New  York:  Viking  Press,  1946,  pp.  809,  810. 

3  New  Themes  for  the  Protestant  Clergy,  2nd  edition,  Philadelphia: 
Lippincott,  Grambo  and  Co.,  1852,  p.  vii. 

4  Henry  C.  Carey,  Stephen  Colwell,  Philadelphia:  Collins,  1871,  p.  12. 
This  “memoir”  was  reprinted  with  a  bibliography  of  Colwell’s  works  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Volume  xvii, 
1871-1872,  pp.  195-209. 
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and  hailed  in  the  interim  and  now  Colwell  came  forth  with 
his  own  signed  preface  to  the  second  edition.  There  he  de¬ 
clares,  “The  depths  of  divine  wisdom  in  Revelation  are  not 
yet  all  sounded;  divine  truths  have  not  received  all  their  ap¬ 
plications  to  the  concerns  of  man  of  which  they  are  capable. 
The  teachings  of  Christ,  in  their  bearings  on  social  questions, 
require  to  be  further  studied,  developed  and  applied.  A  vast 
domain  of  social,  moral,  and  religious  philosophy  remains  to 
be  explored  under  the  light  of  Christianity.  To  this  investiga¬ 
tion  let  Christians  address  themselves  rather  than  to  glory¬ 
ing  in  the  past.” 

To  his  critics  he  replies,  “It  is  not  the  least  of  our  regret 
that  these  pages  have  given  pain  to  some  very  worthy  persons; 
but  this  we  lament  as  much  on  their  account  as  on  our  own; 
for  while  it  was  our  part  to  present  these  views  more  free  from 
defects  and  in  a  deserving  form,  it  was  theirs  to  receive  them 
in  a  better  spirit.  Their  reception,  whether  favorable  or  other¬ 
wise,  has  clearly  shown  it  was  time  to  bring  the  subject  promi¬ 
nently  into  discussion.”5 

Thus  the  chair  established  at  Princeton  Seminary,  the  Ste¬ 
phen  Colwell  Chair  in  Applied  Christianity,  was  singularly 
appropriate.  It  was  Colwell’s  thesis  that  the  Protestant  Refor¬ 
mation  had  exhausted  itself  in  the  purification  of  doctrinal  and 
ecclesiastical  life  and  had  in  subsequent  generations  so  di¬ 
vided  and  proliferated  and  hardened  as  to  consume  its  ener¬ 
gies  in  doctrinal  and  ecclesiological  endeavor.  As  a  result  it 
had  not  been  able  to  work  out  the  social  implications  of  the 
teaching  and  the  action  of  Jesus,  in  the  direction  of  compas¬ 
sion  and  love,  or  as  Colwell  put  it  in  traditional  terms,  “char¬ 
ity.”  In  New  Themes  he  wrote,  “If  the  scrutiny  and  time  and 
talents  which  have  thus  been  misapplied,  had  with  equal  in¬ 
dustry  and  zeal,  been  turned  to  the  science  of  human  well¬ 
being,  we  should  not  now  lament  the  little  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  that  great  and  much  abused  department  of 
knowledge.”6  He  had  earlier  commented,  “the  responsibility 

5  Preface  to  second  edition  of  New  Themes ,  pp.  xiii-xiv. 

s  New  Themes ,  first  edition,  p.  244. 
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for  the  slow  progress  of  Christianity  lies  at  the  door  of  those 
who  profess  to  be  the  friends  of  Christ.”7 

As  an  evangelical  Protestant  of  the  nineteenth  century  Col¬ 
well  is  at  times  typically  critical  of  Roman  Catholicism.  But 
he  is  often  surprisingly  appreciative  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages  retained  at  least  the 
terminology  and  form  and  sometimes  the  reality  of  practicing 
Christian  charity,  compassion,  and  love. 

He  gathers  together  in  his  New  Themes  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  and  of  the  Apostolic  witnesses  on  the  subject  of  charity 
and  the  works  of  love,  and  he  points  out  the  slenderness  or 
even  absence  of  all  concern  or  consideration  for  such  matters 
in  the  creeds  and  standards  of  the  various  Protestant  Refor¬ 
mation  Churches.  Protestantism’s  “framework  of  truth  was 
of  impregnable  strength,  yet  it  was  cold,  forbidding  and  uncom¬ 
fortable;  it  was  neither  warmed  nor  lighted  by  charity.  .  . 
The  Reformers  “executed  a  task  as  great  as  any  men  ever 
achieved,  but  they  should  not  continue  to  be  our  sole  spiritual 
teachers.”8  Responding  to  his  critics  in  the  Preface  to  the 
second  edition  of  New  Themes,  Colwell  makes  it  very  clear 
that  he  was  in  no  way  attempting  to  “wash  out”  or  depre¬ 
ciate  theology  as  such.  He  replies,  “We  did  not  attempt  to 
present  the  whole  of  Christianity,  but  to  indicate  its  bearing 
on  humanity,  its  aspects  on  the  side  of  humanity;  we  sought 
not  to  subvert  sound  doctrine,  but  asked  to  have  the  doctrine 
of  charity  or  love  to  our  fellow  men  incorporated  with  evan¬ 
gelical  theology.”9 


II 

Colwell  engages  in  a  scathing  critique  of  the  way  in  which 
the  churches  in  the  nineteenth  century  have  linked  them¬ 
selves  to  a  burgeoning  free  enterprise  economy,  have  sup¬ 
ported  an  industrial  revolution  in  society,  but  have  been  little 
concerned  about  anything  but  the  most  palliative  relief  for 
the  victims  of  social  change.  Colwell  refused  to  look  at  eco- 

7  Ibid.,  p.  9.  8  Ibid.,  pp.  112-113. 

9  New  Themes ,  2nd  Edition,  p.  ix.  ^ 
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nomic  matters  outside  of  the  context  of  political  reality,  the 
welfare  of  the  body  politic.  Writing  in  1841  in  a  Review 
article  on  the  British  Poor  Laws,  Colwell  commented,  “The 
subject  which  should  press  with  constant  vigor  upon  the 
heart  of  every  man  that  has  power  in  the  nation,  is,  what  is 
to  be  done  for  the  well-being  of  the  people — not  of  the  pau¬ 
pers,  but  the  people,  all  the  people.  Abolish  that  legislation 
which  legislates  for  the  rich,  as  rich,  and  for  the  poor,  as 
paupers.”10 

And  in  1852  he  wrote,  “The  Christian  philosopher  who  sur¬ 
veys  the  masses  of  a  nation  with  reference  to  their  best  tem¬ 
poral  interests,  knows,  from  his  own  observation,  as  well  as 
from  history  and  the  testimony  of  Revelation,  that  men  are 
by  nature  unequal  in  mind  and  body;  in  power  of  intellect  and 
in  physical  endurance;  he  rejoices  to  see  them  united  in  com¬ 
munities  or  nations,  that  the  weak  may  be  protected  against 
the  strong,  and  the  simple  against  the  cunning;  he  knows  that 
in  the  race  of  life  many  must  fall  behind,  not  only  from 
mental  and  physical  inability  to  cope  with  their  superiors,  but 
from  accidental  causes  beyond  their  control;  and  that  if  these 
are  not  upheld  and  carried  onward  by  their  stronger  asso¬ 
ciates,  they  must  sink  under  the  burdens  of  life:  he  knows 
these  cases  will  be  numerous,  that  Christianity  forbids  their 
being  overlooked,  and  that  they  should  also  be  an  important 
subject  of  human  legislation.”11 

Thus  we  see  Colwell  striving  against  the  stream  of  his  time, 
an  anti-individualist,  if  individualism  meant  the  energetic 
practice  of  the  laissez-faire  doctrine  of  every  man  for  himself, 
which  was  becoming  so  popular  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
mid-nineteenth  century.  He  comments  on  the  anomaly  in 
Protestantism,  “There  are  not  greater  friends  of  political  lib¬ 
erty  than  Protestants,  but  it  is  that  liberty  which  lets  every 
man  take  care  of  himself,  and  ruin  seize  the  hindmost;  it  is 
that  liberty  which  stimulates  all  to  run,  but  permits  the  heat 
of  competition  to  rise  so  high  that  none  can  stoop  to  pick  up 

10  The  Princeton  Review,  Jan.  1841,  p.  127. 

11 Politics  for  American  Christians,  Philadelphia:  Lippincott,  Grambo 
and  Co.,  1852,  pp.  22-23. 
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the  multitudes  who  fall  exhausted  by  the  way.”12  Later  on  he 
adds,  .  .  all  this  little  comports  with  the  stewardship  of 
Christ’s  disciples,  or  with  the  command  ‘Go  sell  that  thou  hast 
and  give  to  the  poor.’  ”13 

Unlike  most  of  the  Protestant  leadership  in  his  time,  Col¬ 
well  ran  counter  to  the  prevailing  notions  of  the  sanctity  and 
inviolability  of  private  property.  He  says,  “The  doctrine  that 
property,  real  and  personal,  must,  under  all  circumstances, 
remain  inviolate,  always  under  the  ever  watchful  vigilance  of 
the  law,  and  its  invaders  subject  to  the  severest  penalties  of 
dungeon  or  damages,  may  be  very  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  our  present  social  system,  but  totally  disregards  the  con¬ 
sideration  that  labor,  the  poor  man’s  capital,  his  only  prop¬ 
erty,  should,  as  his  only  means  of  securing  a  comfortable 
subsistence,  be  also  under  the  special  care  and  safeguard  of 
the  law.”14 

He  also  suggests  that  there  is  inequity  in  the  rewards  to  the 
different  participants  in  the  industrial  enterprise,  “.  .  .  the 
actual  working  of  this  mutual  dependence  has  ever  shown 
that  a  few  men  of  superior  mental  power  or  attainments,  or 
wealth  or  accidental  advantages  soon  rise  to  positions  of  au¬ 
thority  and  control,  which  enable  them  to  oppress  those  be¬ 
neath  them,  and  to  draw  to  themselves,  in  various  ways,  and 
upon  an  infinity  of  pretexts,  too  large  a  proportion  of  the 
profits  of  labor.”15 

Although  he  was  politically  a  Whig,  later  a  Republican,  an 
anti-Jacksonian,  one  is  struck  repeatedly  by  the  non-doctri¬ 
naire  quality  of  Colwell’s  thought.  Again  he  displays  the  singu¬ 
lar  openness  which  is  so  much  a  mark  of  his  life  work.  In  a 
remarkable  statement  of  his  faith  in  the  American  experience, 
he  comments  in  his  Smithsonian  article,  “Our  nation  is  the 
home  of  political  truth:  no  possible  discovery  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  of  knowledge  could  give  alarm  here  to  the  most  timid, 
or  threaten  the  peace  of  society.”16 

12  New  Themes,  p.  190. 

is  Ibid.,  p.  240.  i4  Ibid.,  p.  242. 

is  Politics  for  American  Christians,  p.  23. 

i6  Princeton  Review,  July  1842,  pp.  368-369. 
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In  this  connection  it  is  perhaps  worthwhile  to  quote  at 
some  length  his  remarks  concerning  socialism,  from  the  Notes 
on  New  Themes :  “We  belong  not  to  that  school  which  regards 
with  a  seemingly  pious  scorn  all  that  passes  under  the  name 
of  socialism, — we  are  afraid  to  say  even  to  the  socialist,  ‘Stand 
by,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou/  We  look  upon  the  whole  social¬ 
ist  movement  as  one  of  the  greatest  events  of  this  age.  We 
believe  no  man  can  understand  the  progress  of  humanity  or 
its  present  tendencies  who  does  not  make  himself,  to  some 
extent,  acquainted  with  the  teachings  of  socialism,  and  does 
not  watch  its  movements.  It  is  regarded  by  many,  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  Protestant  divines,  as  a  war  upon  Christianity.  This 
betrays  ignorance,  not  only  of  socialism,  but  of  human  nature, 
and  a  sad  misconception  of  Christianity  itself.  It  is  true,  that 
a  large  mass  of  the  socialists  of  France  are  not  Christians,  and 
that  many  of  them  openly  express  their  disbelief;  and  it  is  just 
as  true  that  many  among  us  are  not  Christians  who  never 
scoff;  and  many  more  live  in  open  and  direct  violation  of 
Christ’s  injunctions  of  love  and  mercy,  who  make  the  loudest 
professions  of  Christianity.  It  is  true  enough  that  socialists 
are  in  error  in  many  material  or  vital  points,  but  they  are 
earnestly  seeking  truth  according  to  their  opportunities  and 
light.” 

He  describes  the  socialists:  “.  .  .  they  are  a  body  of  men 
who  deem  themselves  injured;  they  point  to  the  causes  of  their 
sufferings  in  the  church  and  state,  and  demand  a  remedy; 
they  insist  that  society  is  bound  to  amend  their  social  posi¬ 
tion.  They  insist  that  no  institutions  can  be  wise  or  just  which 
encourage  or  permit  oppression — which  fail  of  giving  fair  scope 
to  industry  and  knowledge — which  do  not,  as  far  as  is  prac¬ 
ticable,  secure  to  labor  its  proper  reward,  and  to  knowledge 
and  enterprise  an  open  field  and  due  defence.  It  is  true  that 
those  upon  whom  these  doctrines  have  brought  the  epithet  of 
socialists,  have  run  into  wild  errors  and  mistaken  theories,  and 
many  of  them,  perhaps,  into  absurd  and  crazy  conceptions. 
But  the  mistakes  of  some,  or  all,  by  no  means  set  aside  or 
nullify  the  irrefutable  truths  they  have  announced.  It  is  sheer 
nonsense  to  attempt  to  crush  these  truths  by  the  cry  of  social- 
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ism;  it  is  worse  than  nonsense  not  to  know  and  appreciate 
truths  which  have  already  spread  far  and  wide  beyond  the 
ranks  of  the  socialists.  .  .  . 

“Although  we  totally  dissent  from  the  plans  of  reforming 
political  institutions  which  the  socialists  have  proposed,  we 
cheerfully  concede  their  having  rendered  a  great  service  to 
social  science  by  demonstrating  the  justice  and  necessity  of 
reform.  Their  strong  sympathy  for  human  suffering  throws  an 
interest  over  many  of  their  writings,  very  much  in  contrast 
with  much  of  the  theology,  political  economy,  and  politics  of 
the  present  day.  It  would  be  a  useful  task  to  glance  over  pages 
thus  in  contrast,  and  entertain  our  readers  with  socialists 
pleading  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  Christians  taking  the 
part  of  wealth  and  power.” 

And  finally,  “Socialism  can  no  longer  be  kept  out  of  sight, 
and  the  subjects  it  involves  can  no  longer  be  overlooked.  That 
is  the  real  triumph  of  socialism — it  has  raised  the  questions 
and  forced  on  the  discussion.”17 

Colwell  sees  an  integral  connection  between  Christianity 
and  the  revolution  of  the  day — this  is  only  three  years  after 
1848 — “All  over  Christendom,  masses  of  men,  long  oppressed, 
are  rising  clamorous  for  relief,  and  a  better  condition.  Light 
from  Christianity  has  broken  upon  the  night  of  their  igno¬ 
rance  and  helplessness,  and  they  know  that  they  are  entitled 
to  something  better  in  the  world’s  portion  than  has  been  al- 
loted  them.  But  the  whole  truth  has  not  been  told  them,  and 
their  notions  of  remedy  are  wild  and  impracticable.  This 
great  movement  should  be  met  by  Christians  with  rejoicing 
that  light  is  at  last  penetrating  such  a  dark  mass  of  ignorance; 
and  they  should  hasten  to  hold  up  to  them  the  precepts  of 
Christ,  as  meeting  their  entire  case,  and  providing  a  complete 
remedy  for  all  their  grievances.  But  how  is  it  that  the  out¬ 
cries  of  these  masses  who  have  been  hitherto  strangers  to  the 
voice  of  Christian  kindness,  are  now  met  by  both  Romanist 
and  Protestant  with  a  stern  frown  of  rebuke  and  rejection? 
Christ  is  not  preached  to  these  poor,  suffering  millions  as  all- 
sufficient  for  them;  much  less  do  they  anywhere  behold  any 

17  New  Themes,  pp.  359-365. 
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Christian  movement  in  their  behalf,  which  might  at  once  ex¬ 
plain  to  them  their  errors  and  show  them  their  remedy.  They 
are  not  sought  for  in  the  lanes  and  highways,  and  invited, 
nay,  compelled  to  come  into  the  feast  of  life;  but  they  are 
rudely  driven  from  the  door  as  they  present  themselves,  and 
are  told  that  there  is  no  room,  no  remedy,  no  alleviation;  that 
the  laws  of  property  and  the  arrangements  of  society  utterly 
forbid  any  amelioration  of  their  sad  condition.”18 

Colwell  laments  this  tragedy  of  rejection  by  Christians.  He 
says  of  the  social  reformers,  “They  find  Christians  arrayed 
against  their  plans,  and  they  immediately  array  themselves 
against  Christianity.  The  Christians  may  be  right,  and  the 
reformers  may  be  wrong,  or  there  may  be  right  and  wrong  on 
both  sides,  but  what  is  chiefly  to  be  lamented  is  that  Chris¬ 
tians  suffer  these  controversies  to  assume  a  shape  and  aspect 
which  have  the  appearance  of  infidelity  being  on  the  side  of 
human  well-being,  while  Christianity  stands  up  in  defence  of 
ancient  abuses,  oppressive  legislation,  and  social  enormities.” 

What  is  the  reason?  Colwell  asks  the  embarrassing  question, 
“Is  it  that  Christianity  has  so  complicated  her  interests  with 
those  of  governments,  with  the  course  of  legislation,  with  the 
existing  social  evils,  that  Christians  fear  to  have  any  of  these 
touched  lest  the  fabric  of  their  respective  churches  may 
suffer?”19 


Ill 

As  a  man  of  wealth  and  power  Colwell  sometimes  appears 
critical  of  mass  democracy,  of  universal  suffrage,  and  of  the 
demagoguery,  corruption,  and  incompetence  that  he  felt  were 
its  consequences.  His  criticism,  however,  is  not  that  of  the 
typical  Bourbon,  who  fears  democracy  because  it  may  assail 
a  vested  interest  of  the  privileged.  It  is  rather  that  of  one 
deeply  committed  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole  body  politic, 
one  who  fears  democracy’s  self-destruction.  Interestingly 
enough,  Colwell  has  no  solution  to  propose  except  that  some¬ 
how  the  politicians  might  be  trained  in  a  great  university  of 

18  Ibid.,  pp.  194-195.  19  Ibid.,  pp.  267-268. 
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politics  so  that  they  might  come  to  have  the  same  kind  of 
objectivity  and  independence  of  venal  temptations  which 
Colwell  saw  in  the  judiciary.  He  argues,  .  .  the  art  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  whole  mystery  of  legislation,  are  matters 
which  require  years  of  study  and  special  opportunities  to  ac¬ 
quire,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  many  will  eventually  be  in¬ 
duced  to  qualify  themselves  suitably  for  public  stations,  as 
the  only  way  to  public  favor.  Let  men  with  minds  ripened  by 
long  study  of  these  subjects,  and  stored  with  the  lessons  of 
history  and  experience,  go  forth  yearly  among  their  fellow 
citizens;  and  they  will  show  the  difference  between  the  intui¬ 
tion  of  the  demagogue  and  the  actual  attainments  of  the 
votary  of  truth.”20  This  “university  of  politics”  was  what  he 
proposed  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Colwell  had  an  understanding,  unusual  in  his  time,  of  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  causes  of  human  distress,  pov¬ 
erty,  and  suffering,  which  were  more  realistic  than  the  theo¬ 
logical  and  moral  causes  so  frequently  offered  as  explanations. 
He  was  concerned,  of  course,  with  the  pauper  on  the  dole,  but 
even  more  with  the  working  poor  caught  up  in  the  grinding 
changes  of  the  Industrial  Revolution:  “The  beggar  publishes 
his  wants  with  busy  clamor;  the  public  has  discovered  the 
wretchedness  of  the  inmates  of  its  hospitals  and  almshouses; 
but  who  can  find  the  abodes  of  modest  want,  of  patient  mis¬ 
ery;  who  can  number  the  poor  whose  food  and  raiment  and 
shelter  are  far,  far  below  the  lowest  standard  of  comfort; 
whose  hopes  for  this  world  are  cut  off,  and  who  have  had  no 
proper  teaching  for  the  world  to  come;  who  can  tell  their 
anguish  who  begin  to  feel  their  descent  from  a  better  condi¬ 
tion  into  the  abyss  of  helpless  ruin,  degradation  and  crime.”21 

Turning  from  England  to  America,  he  asks,  “Have  not  we 
as  a  nation  entered  upon  this  career  of  over  production?  Are 
not  our  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  over-grown  kind? 
Are  not  laborers  crowded  into  them  in  multitudes?  Are  not 
single  individuals  and  companies  becoming  the  employers  of 
thousands  of  their  fellow  men?  Are  not  such  laborers  becom- 

20  Princeton  Review ,  July  1842,  p.  401. 

21  Ibid.,  pp.  364-365. 
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ing  more  and  more  dependent  upon  their  employers,  as  they 
become  unfitted  for  other  business,  and  as  the  present  happy 
circumstances  of  the  country,  which  now  create  a  demand  for 
labor  are  passing  away?  Human  selfishness  will  display  itself 
here  as  strongly  as  in  England  or  France,  as  soon  as  it  obtains 
an  equal  power  over  the  bones  and  sinews  of  the  working 
classes.  Are  not  our  cities  already  over-crowded  with  a  re¬ 
dundant  population,  and  is  there  not  constantly  exhibited  in 
them  a  large  mass  of  destitution  and  suffering?  .  .  .  Now  is  the 
time  that,  availing  ourselves  of  our  positive  advantages,  we 
should  adopt  such  measures  as  would  secure  our  working  pop¬ 
ulation  from  the  frightful  destiny  to  which  they  are  inevitably 
proceeding.”22 

Colwell  did  not  see  the  solution  in  terms  of  an  egalitarian 
division  of  human  wealth.  He  was  quite  aware,  probably  too 
much  so  for  today’s  egalitarian  mood,  of  the  inescapable  dif¬ 
ferences  among  men;  but  he  was  committed  to  education  and 
to  economic  development  to  the  point  where  all  could  share 
in  abundance.  He  exhibits  a  healthy  caution  about  schemes 
of  social  betterment,  “We  freely  admit  there  is  a  wide  differ¬ 
ence  between  pointing  out  an  evil  and  finding  a  remedy.  His¬ 
tory  abounds  in  cases  where  the  remedy  has  proved  worse 
than  the  disease.”23  But  he  displays  a  buoyant  sense  of  Chris¬ 
tian  daring  about  the  necessity  for  proposing  and  promoting 
change.  He  reminds  us  of  Tillich’s  notions  on  intellectual  justi¬ 
fication  when  he  says,  “Happy  are  we  indeed,  that  there  is  a 
way  of  salvation  equally  efficacious  for  errors  of  judgment  as 
well  as  errors  of  life.  No  human  scrutiny  nor  discrimination 
dare  draw  the  line  of  doctrine  or  conduct  which  bounds  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ.”24 

Colwell’s  analysis  of  the  affinity  between  Protestantism  and 
capitalism  often  prefigures  that  of  Max  Weber  a  half-century 
later.  Speaking  of  the  atmosphere  commonly  to  be  associated 
with  Protestantism,  he  Avrote,  “.  .  .  where  Protestantism  pre¬ 
vails,  a  free  intellect  but  a  hard  and  unrelenting  selfishness, 

22  Ibid.,  pp.  390,  391. 

23  Princeton  Review,  Jan.  1841,  p.  129. 

24  New  Themes,  p.  43. 
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a  devotion  to  mammon  never  before  equaled,  a  grinding  com¬ 
petition  in  all  the  pursuits  of  life,  a  race  for  wealth  and  power, 
in  which  the  multitudes  are  distanced  by  a  few,  who  become 
masters,  and  wield  their  power  with  unpitying  severity;  a 
scene  of  strife,  of  endless  divisions,  of  hot  discussions  about 
trifles,  of  sectarian  rivalry,  in  which  every  element  of  evil 
mingles,  often  without  even  a  spice  of  human  kindness,  much 
less  religious  charity.  Will  the  world  adopt  Christianity  while 
this  picture  is  before  it?  No  .  .  .  the  world  sees  much  to  admire 
in  Christendom,  but  fearful  evidence  that  neither  the  laws  of 
brotherly  kindness  nor  Christian  charity  control  its  institu¬ 
tions,  social,  political,  or  religious.”25 

“In  the  midst  of  all  this  turmoil,  there  arose  a  business 
morality  exhibiting  a  punctuality,  an  adherence  to  contract, 
an  honesty  in  the  execution  of  trusts,  a  faithfulness  to  prom¬ 
ises — far  exceeding  what  the  world  had  ever  known.  It  was 
in  fact,  a  necessity  of  business,  without  which  by  mutual  con¬ 
sent,  the  immense  transactions  of  which  it  was  the  bond, 
could  never  have  been  carried  on.  It  borrowed  some  of  its 
maxims  from  Christianity,  and  the  whole  of  this  vast  move¬ 
ment  had  a  tinge  of  Christian  coloring  thrown  over  it,  yield¬ 
ing  many  of  its  deformities,  but  not  sanctifying  them.”26 

Assailing  the  clergy,  Colwell  goes  on,  “.  .  .  we  have  too  much 
reason  to  believe  that  a  gradual  compromise  took  place  be¬ 
tween  the  devotees  of  mammon  and  the  ministers  of  Christ.” 
In  addition,  “The  whole  expenditure  of  Protestant  congrega¬ 
tions  of  almost  every  denomination,  for  every  purpose,  re¬ 
ligious  and  philanthropic,  is  derived,  in  a  large  degree,  from 
those  who  are  not  acknowledged  to  be  real  disciples  of  Christ. 
.  .  .  We  ask  if  there  be  not  some  danger  in  this  co-mingling  of 
the  men  of  the  world  and  the  disciples  of  Christ  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  churches?  Will  not  the  former  exercise  an  influence 
proportionate  to  their  contributions?” 

One  of  the  results  of  this  “hybrid  system”  “.  .  .  is  that  the 
spirit  of  business  which  rules  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  has 
largely  invaded  the  churches  .  .  .  buildings  are  erected  for  the 

25  Ibid.,  pp.  183-184. 

26  Ibid.,  pp.  125-126. 
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worship  of  God  where  men  are  found  to  pay  for  them;  min¬ 
isters  preach  where  men  are  found  to  pay  them;  congrega¬ 
tions  assemble  in  costly  temples  which  they  have  contributed 
to  build,  or  the  services  of  which  they  contribute  to  maintain; 
ministers  and  missionaries  are  trained  up  and  go  forth  where 
there  is  money  provided  to  educate  and  maintain  them;  asso¬ 
ciations  are  created  to  promote  every  form  of  philanthropy 
where  money  can  be  had  to  sustain  them.  Every  manner  of 
good  work  is  accomplished  where  money  can  be  had  to  pay 
for  it.  A  division  of  labor  is  established  in  religion  and  good 
works.  Some  furnish  the  head,  some  the  heart,  some  the  hands, 
and  some  the  money.  In  these  processes,  the  riches  of  this 
world  become  a  ruling  element,  a  foundation  of  all  the  system, 
and  the  cause  of  all  the  success  .  .  .  whence  comes  this  money? 
It  is  not  the  voluntary  offerings  of  crowds  who  come  up  cheer¬ 
fully  and  pour  their  contributions  into  the  treasury  of  the 
churches.  It  is  levied,  nay  even  exacted,  by  a  system  and 
under  influences  which  do  not  permit  denial;  under  such  pen¬ 
alties  as  the  givers  are  afraid  to  incur.  It  has  become  a  great 
business  to  raise  money  for  religious  and  benevolent  purposes. 
A  man  may  live  in  the  house  of  another,  if  he  pays  the  rent 
...  he  may  occupy  a  respectable  position  in  the  church,  and 
the  society  around  it,  if  he  contributes  liberally,  when  called 
upon,  to  all  the  numerous  demands  which  religious  and  chari¬ 
table  associations  make  upon  him.  It  would  be  hard  to  con¬ 
jecture  how  much  of  the  money  levied  in  this  way  would  be 
got,  if  it  were  left  to  flow  in  solely  by  the  spontaneous  move¬ 
ments  of  the  contributors.  Certainly  a  very  small  portion.  It 
is  a  regular  system  of  business,  this  systematic  benevolence; 
and,  if  this  feature  be  taken  away,  the  whole  must  fall  to  the 
ground,  unless  some  other  life  be  breathed  into  it.”27 

“Christianity,”  he  says,  “sits  enthroned  on  high  places, 
while  poverty  is  struggling  below.  Christians  find  matters 
very  well  arranged  for  them;  they  are  reaping  the  fruits  of 
sobriety,  economy,  industry,  and  honesty,  while  the  multi¬ 
tudes  below  are  suffering  the  consequences  of  idleness,  igno- 

27  Ibid.,  pp.  126-131. 
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ranee,  vagrancy,  intemperance,  dishonesty,  and  crime.  The 
complacency  of  the  upper  class  is  complete,  but  dangerous.” 

But,  he  says,  “It  is  not  Christianity  to  attend  weekly  in  the 
stately  church  and  well-cushioned  pew,  to  hear  expositions  of 
difficult  passages  of  scripture,  while  there  is  an  utter  failure 
to  perform  duties  which  are  so  plainly  enjoined  that  the  dull¬ 
est  intellect  can  comprehend.”28 

He  is  most  critical,  of  course,  of  English  Christianity,  which 
confiscated  the  holdings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  at 
least  one-fourth  of  which  had  been  reserved  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  retained  all  of  the  holdings  for  the  Church’s  own 
support,  and  left  the  poor  to  the  tender,  or  not  so  tender, 
mercies  of  the  state.  “Thus  arise  the  enormous  revenues  of 
the  English  bishops,  which  are  a  standing  reproach  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  a  country  where  millions  upon  millions  are  groaning 
in  poverty,  with  a  clear  right  to  all  the  relief  these  riches 
could  afford.”29  He  attacks  the  theories  and  proposals  of  the 
“Reverend  Mr.  Malthus”  as  a  kind  of  predictable  inhuman 
extension  of  the  attitudes  of  English  Christianity.  He  con¬ 
cludes  his  discussion  of  Malthusian  population  theory:  “If 
this  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  in  regard  to 
the  poor,  it  is  the  philosophy  which  has  grown  out  of  her 
neglect  to  teach  and  exemplify  the  great  duty  of  Christian 
charity;  if  it  is  not  her  doctrine,  it  is  the  very  essence  and 
theory  of  her  practice.”30 


IV 

Although  Colwell  often  lapses  into  the  popular  Protestant 
language  of  his  time,  the  language  of  individual  stewardship 
and  generous  philanthropy,  he  tends  to  think  of  the  works  of 
love  in  behalf  of  the  socially  distressed  not  as  an  optional  act 
of  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  fortunate,  a  common  attitude 
in  nineteenth-century  Protestantism  as  well  as  today,  but 
rather  as  a  requirement  of  justice  or  a  duty  for  Christians. 
In  this  he  is  reminiscent  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Middle  Ages 

28  Ibid.,  pp.  199,  271.  29  Ibid.,  p.  141. 

so  Ibid.,  p.  153. 
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and  the  Reformers,  and  prefigures  one  of  the  major  thrusts  of 
the  Social  Gospel.  In  his  justification  of  the  demands  of  the 
poor  for  redress  of  their  grievances  he  approaches  the  Roman 
Catholic  medieval  notion  that  not  only  is  charity  owed  as  an 
obligation  of  justice  to  the  poor  but  it  is  that  which  the  poor 
themselves  can  demand  and  under  certain  circumstances  take. 
He  is  thus  very  much  out  of  step  with  the  normative  steward¬ 
ship,  “systematic  benevolence,”  movement  of  his  day. 

Colwell  tends  to  see  Christian  ethics  as  the  religious  ethic 
of  Jesus  rather  than  a  religious  ethic  about  Jesus.31  But  as  all 
contemporary  Christian  ethicists  are  aware,  even  within  a 
theological  ethic  about  Jesus,  the  religious  ethic  of  Jesus, 
though  it  may  not  be  useful  in  terms  of  particular  preceptive 
guidance,  is  still  indicative  of  a  posture  of  obedience,  love,  and 
suffering  compassion.  And  this  is  true  even  when  a  Christian 
ethic  is  worked  out  in  its  most  “contextual”  form.  Without  this 
motif  the  Christian  cannot  move  distinctively  in  this  or  any 
other  ethical  world.  Superficially  Colwell  often  sounds  like  a 
liberal  proponent  of  “the  teachings  of  Jesus”  as  a  platform 
and  program  of  Christian  social  ethic;  actually,  he  is  far  more 
“contextual”  than  this. 

But  the  most  important  thing  about  his  concern  with  Jesus 
and  the  Bible  is  that  he  is  deeply  dedicated  to  going  back  to 
the  Biblical  resources  in  order  to  illuminate  an  area  widely 
neglected  by  the  Protestantism  of  his  age  and  of  the  preceding 
generations. 

And  from  this  Biblical  foundation  Colwell  moved  repeatedly 
into  the  unchartered  social  reality  of  his  time.  Deeply  com¬ 
mitted  to  applying  Christianity,  he  challenged  and  criticized 
the  Church’s  failure  to  achieve  social  relevance.  He  was  an 
exceptionally  sophisticated  economist,  but  he  moved  against 
the  mainstream  of  the  economic  tradition  that  came  to  him. 
Most  of  the  great  economists  who  preceded  him  called  them¬ 
selves  “political”  economists.  But,  though  Adam  Smith  had 
been  deeply  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the  body  politic, 
he  had  focused  on  the  problem  of  the  production  of  wealth, 
and  many  of  his  successors  had  been  much  more  narrowly  con- 

31  Paul  Ramsey,  Basic  Christian  Ethics ,  p.  23. 
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cerned  with  the  technical  “science”  of  economic  development. 
Hence,  few  except  for  men  like  John  Stuart  Mill  had  given 
real  attention  to  the  word  political  in  “political  economy.” 
Stephen  Colwell  speaks  again  and  again  of  the  general  welfare, 
of  the  economic  health  of  the  whole  society,  of  the  well-being 
of  the  producers  of  wealth  quite  apart  from  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  production.  In  a  much  fuller  sense  than  most  of  his 
predecessors  and  contemporaries,  he  was  a  political  economist. 
Many  of  his  schemes  in  the  fields  of  tariffs,  monetary  policy, 
central  banking,  etc.,  were  highly  controversial  in  his  time  and 
some  of  them  would  find  few  supporters  today.  But  those 
schemes  were  developed  out  of  a  concern  for  the  general  wel¬ 
fare.  Speaking  of  trade,  for  example,  Colwell  argued,  “All 
trade,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  is  but  an  instrument  of  in¬ 
dustry;  no  theory  of  this  instrument  can  be  rightly  formed, 
until  the  theory  and  laws  of  industry,  and  the  rights  of  labor¬ 
ers,  are  known  and  established.”32  And  again,  “To  shield  its 
laborers  is  .  .  .  the  most  important  care  of  a  nation;  for  labor 
is  the  most  important  item  in  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  and  the 
care  of  the  laborer  is  the  highest  moral  as  well  as  political  con¬ 
sideration  which  can  claim  the  attention  of  a  government.”33 
Adam  Smith  had  agreed  that  labor  is  the  most  important 
source  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  but  had  not  then  felt  it 
necessary  to  speak  thus  urgently  of  the  care  of  the  laborer. 

Colwell’s  New  Themes  is  in  many  ways  a  healthy  anti¬ 
cleric  attack.  In  a  passage  all  too  descriptive  of  our  situation 
within  the  Church  today,  Colwell  says,  “.  .  .  when  the  labors 
of  the  clergy  are  chiefly  devoted  to  congregational  manage¬ 
ment,  the  cause  of  Christ  will  suffer  in  proportion  as  the  min¬ 
ister  is  successful.”34  He  speaks  of  the  tendency  “.  .  .  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  flatter  and  pet  their  spiritual  guides. 
Multitudes  act  as  if  they  must  be  safe  for  the  next  world  if 
they  can  secure  the  special  favor  or  smiles  of  their  pastors  in 
this  world.  This  has  always  been  so  obvious  that  even  the 
most  humble  and  modest  among  the  clergy  could  not  but  see 

32  Politics  for  American  Christians,  p.  30. 

33  Ibid.,  p.  34. 

34  New  Themes,  p.  207. 
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evidences  of  this  servility;  and  none  but  the  most  firm  and 
conscientious  could  help  availing  themselves  of  it.”35  And  in¬ 
evitably  Colwell’s  protest  is  not  only  a  challenge  to  the  clergy 
to  reform  the  ministry  and  the  Church,  but  is  also  a  call  to  a 
radical  commitment  to  the  lay  apostolate  on  the  part  of  all 
manner  of  Christians. 


V 

There  are,  of  course,  numerous  points  at  which  such  a  figure 
as  Colwell  must  be  subjected  to  criticism  in  any  full  length 
treatment  of  his  work,  especially  when  scrutinized  from  the 
vantage  point  of  the  mid-twentieth  century.  Such  criticisms 
can  simply  be  enumerated  here.  Like  almost  all  Americans  of 
his  time,  Colwell  was  a  romantic  optimist,  though  his  opti¬ 
mism  was  tempered  by  his  classical  Christian  background  to  a 
very  significant  degree.  Presaging  Reinhold  Niebuhr’s  Moral 
Man  and  Immoral  Society ,  Colwell  sees  the  drag  of  public  and 
group  morality:  “The  morals  of  nations  has  always  been  far 
below  the  standard  of  the  individuals  composing  them.”36 
And  his  optimism  is  tempered  also  at  the  point  of  what  Karl 
Mannheim  has  called  the  “sociology  of  knowledge,”  the  Marx¬ 
ian  “ideological  taint,”  whereby  everyone  tends  to  think  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  interest,  to  reflect  in  his  intellectual  formu¬ 
lations  a  deep-going  and  unconscious  distortion  in  favor  of  his 
own  interests  and  advantages  in  the  body  politic. 

Like  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  country  at  the  time,  Colwell 
was  an  American  Messianist.  He  believed  that  God  had  some¬ 
how  begun  a  new  and  radically  discontinuous  work  on  this 
continent,  which  was  going  to  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  race  of  mankind.  But  even  this  American  Messianism 
was  tempered  by  reality.  “We  know  that  our  people  of  the 
Southern  states  hold  men  in  slavery;  we  know  that  intemper¬ 
ate  men  in  the  North  have,  by  indiscretion  and  wicked  zeal, 
contributed  to  rivet  more  closely  the  chains  of  our  poor  Afri¬ 
cans;  [referring  to  the  Abolitionists  whom  he  opposed]  we 

35  Ibid.,  p.  209. 

36  Princeton  Review,  July  1842,  pp.  375-376. 
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acknowledge  that  we  have  as  a  nation  sinned  grievously  against 
the  poor  Indians;  we  know  that  we  have  many  other  and  great 
national  sins,  for  which  we  must  answer,  one  of  the  chief  of 
which  is  a  signal  abuse  of  our  civil  and  religious  blessings. 
Every  nation  lies  under  heavy  responsibilities.  None  have  the 
right,  however,  to  plead  the  oppressions  of  others  in  palliation 
of  their  own.  We  admit  that  many  who  are  most  loud  in  the 
condemnation  of  others,  would,  in  the  same  circumstances,  be 
guilty  of  the  same  acts  themselves.”37 

Colwell  believed  unequivocally  in  the  goal  of  a  Christian 
America.  His  notions  of  the  relation  of  Church  and  State,  like 
most  of  those  of  the  “theocrats”  of  his  time,  looked  toward 
what  Sydney  Ahlstrom  has  called  a  quasi-Protestant  estab¬ 
lishment,  in  terms  of  the  value  patterns  of  legislation,  intro¬ 
duction  of  Christianity  into  public  education,  etc.  He  was  still 
intent  on  the  corpus  Christianum.  But  he  was  aware  of  the 
perils  of  too  close  an  embrace  between  Church  and  State. 
Speaking  of  the  decline  of  morals  in  Sweden,  he  pointed  to 
the  decline  of  evangelical  Christianity  as  one  of  its  causes: 
“The  union  of  church  and  state  is  so  close,  and  the  embraces 
of  government  so  strict,  that  it  has  produced  a  political  re¬ 
ligion,  not  a  religious  government.  The  form  appears  robust 
and  imposing,  but  the  spirit  is  departed.”38 

From  his  viewpoint,  Christianity  “.  .  .  assumes  that  Chris¬ 
tians  will  make  Political  Institutions  ultimately  effective  in 
promoting  human  welfare;  it  regenerates  the  man,  and  leaves 
the  man  to  regenerate  the  State;  it  works  from  the  heart  to 
the  life.  The  grand  result  of  Christian  wisdom  and  love  must, 
in  the  special  respect  in  which  we  are  regarding  it,  be  devel¬ 
oped  upward  from  the  individual  to  the  masses,  and  be  at  last 
seen  in  the  laws,  manners,  industry,  and  social  institutions  of 
a  whole  nation.”39 

His  views  on  slavery  were  those  of  the  conservatives  of  the 
northern  Protestant  Churches.  He  was  anti-Abolitionist;  he 
believed  in  the  ultimate  emancipation  of  the  slaves  but  thought 

37  Princeton  Review,  January  1841,  p.  124. 

38  Princeton  Review,  January  1843,  p.  161. 

39  Politics  for  American  Christians,  p.  21. 
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their  lot  far  better  than  that  of  millions  of  “free”  working  men 
in  Europe  and  even  America.  At  least  in  the  view  of  the  liber¬ 
tarian  wing  of  both  the  Christian  and  political  communities 
of  that  time — as  witness  the  immediate  absolutionists — the 
problem  of  technical,  legal  liberty  did  not  loom  large  enough 
in  Colwell’s  thinking. 

Colwell’s  economic  views  are  now  dated  and,  of  course,  have 
been  subjected  to  much  criticism.  His  notions  of  charity  and 
philanthropy  and  enhancement  of  the  public  good  were  some¬ 
times  colored  by  otherworldly  considerations,  i.e.,  that  people 
could  not  hear  the  Gospel  about  eternal  life  until  their  tem¬ 
poral  condition  was  improved;  ergo,  improve  the  temporal  con¬ 
dition.  But  at  other  times  he  came  close  to  an  integral  sense  of 
the  redemption  of  this  world’s  life  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Gospel  in  its  own  right.  At  one  point  he  remarked  that  be¬ 
lievers  “have  not  realized  that  all  the  temporal,  as  well  as  the 
eternal  interests  of  men,  belong  to  their  responsibilities.”40  His 
otherworldly  inclinations  are  mild  as  compared  to  the  views  of 
his  defender  and  fellow  Presbyterian,  the  Reverend  Dr.  W.  H. 
Ruffner,  in  whose  argument  the  improvement  of  material  well¬ 
being  is  seen  far  more  as  an  evangelistic  device.41 

At  times  Colwell  seems  to  be  operating  largely  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  a  notion  of  individual  stewardship  so  characteristic  of 
most  of  conservative  Protestantism  throughout  the  latter  half 
of  the  century.  To  be  sure,  far  more  than  most  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  he  saw  problems  of  human  distress  as  structural  and 
social  in  origin,  but  he  too  tended  to  talk  about  their  solution 
in  terms  of  the  voluntary  goodness  of  good  men  and  the  re¬ 
creation  of  society  in  terms  of  the  re-creation  of  individuals, 
good  stewards  of  the  resources  which  God  had  placed  in  their 
hands.  At  two  points,  however,  he  went  well  beyond  this: 
(1)  in  his  commitment  to  legislation  embodying  Christian 
understanding  of  social  necessities — to  be  sure  this  legislation 
was  to  be  sought  by  individual  Christians;  and  (2)  at  the 
point  where  he  appeals  for  the  power  of  ecumenical  Christian- 

40  Ibid.,  p.  9. 

41  W.  H.  Ruffner,  Charity  in  the  Clergy,  Philadelphia  (Lippincott, 
Grambo  and  Co.),  1853. 
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ity  which  would  be  able  to  bring  to  bear  social  and  political 
pressures  of  a  kind  not  exhibited  by  the  particular  denomina¬ 
tions  in  his  own  time. 

“There  should  be  a  medium  of  communication,  religious, 
political,  and  social,  between  the  great  Evangelical  Denomina¬ 
tions  of  this  country,  in  which  they  might  freely  commune 
upon  subjects  of  common  interest  to  them  all,  to  the  whole 
country,  and  the  whole  family  of  man.  Can  men  who  hope  to 
stand  side  by  side  in  heaven  refuse  to  stand  side  by  side  here, 
in  the  cause  of  their  common  Master,  and  especially  in  mat¬ 
ters  on  which  they  could  not  differ  in  opinion?  Such  utter 
estrangement  as  forbids  all  cooperation  for  a  common  good, 
among  those  of  different  denominations,  argues  such  a  mutual 
enmity  as  is  at  utter  variance  with  the  injunction,  ‘ to  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself .’  Can  the  indulgence  of  such  a  spirit 
be  safe  for  any  or  for  all?”42 


VI 

Both  from  what  he  said  and  what  he  did  not  say,  Colwell 
leaves  us  a  significant  legacy.  First  of  all,  contemporary  Prot¬ 
estantism  finds  itself,  almost  a  century  after  the  emergence  of 
the  Social  Gospel,  still  riddled  with  individualistic  notions  of 
Christian  obligation  and  discipleship  and  an  inadequate  theol¬ 
ogy  of  the  “political”  character  of  Christianity.  This  is  paral¬ 
leled  by  an  inadequate  notion  of  the  political  character  of  the 
operation  of  our  society.  On  this  subject  Colwell  has  much  to 
say  to  us.  As  a  political  economist  he  saw  human  problems  in 
political  terms.  We  must  go  well  beyond  Colwell  because,  in 
a  society  of  mixed  and  diversified  pressure  groups,  the  very 
term  political  needs  to  be  stretched  far  beyond  a  narrow  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  State.  When  Colwell  used  the  term  politics, 
he  was  thinking  of  the  State.  But  he  was  already  working  in 
a  context  of  voluntary  associations  that  grew  rapidly  in  his 
own  lifetime  and,  since  that  time,  have  become  a  fixed  part  of 
the  American  system.  They  have  in  many  ways  evolved  into 
agencies  for  pressure  group  activity  across  the  whole  body 

42  Politics  for  American  Christians,  p.  71. 
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politic.  New  political  theory  needs  to  be  developed,  and  long 
overdue  is  a  new  understanding  of  the  political  pressure  group 
character  of  the  corporate  Church  and  the  churches  which 
make  up  the  Church.  The  development  of  such  an  understand¬ 
ing  must  be  coupled  with  a  rigorous  examination  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  and  limitations  imposed  on  the  political  pressure  group 
activity  of  the  Churches  by  the  nature  of  the  Gospel  itself.  As 
Protestants  become  enamored  of  the  possibilities  of  pressure 
group  power,  it  will  be  all  too  easy  to  succumb  to  the  perilous 
temptations  facing  all  wielders  of  such  power  and  especially 
to  those  facing  men  and  groups  who  exercise  power  in  pre¬ 
sumed  obedience  to  a  divine  mandate. 

As  we  have  said,  Colwell  thought  largely  in  terms  of  a 
Christian  America,  which  for  him  meant  Protestant  America, 
a  Protestant  corpus  Christianum.  Appropriate  as  his  attitudes 
may  have  been  to  the  middle  decades  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury — and  their  appropriateness  was  even  then  rapidly  being 
undermined — they  must  be  seriously  revised  before  they  can 
become  applicable  to  the  latter  decades  of  the  twentieth.  We 
have  no  adequate  theory  of  the  role  of  Christians  and  the  role 
of  the  Churches  and  the  ecumenical  Church  in  a  religiously 
and  culturally  pluralistic  society.  For  a  person  working  in  his 
time,  Colwell  was  in  many  ways  sensitive  to  this  problem.  As 
he  put  it,  “The  relations  of  our  national  and  state  govern¬ 
ments  with  the  Christian  religion,  remain  undefined  and  un¬ 
determined.  Our  country  is  deemed  a  part  of  Christendom.  .  .  . 
No  religion  can  be  established  among  us  by  law;  but  we  recog¬ 
nize  Christianity  by  our  officially  proclaimed  fasts,  in  the  form 
of  our  oaths,  in  the  enjoined  abstinence  from  secular  labors 
on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  punishment  of  blasphemy,  and  in  the 
appointment  of  chaplains  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  legislative 
halls  ...  in  truth,  nearly  every  form  of  worship  except  Juda¬ 
ism  and  Christianity  are  virtually  excluded  by  our  laws  .  .  . 
how  far  we  are  bound  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Sabbath,  and  especially  against  those,  who,  like  the  Jews, 
do  not  believe  in  it  as  a  divine  institution,  is  yet  unsettled. 
How  far  the  rights  of  conscience  are  to  be  respected,  is  equally 
unknown:  for  men  may  profess  to  believe  anything,  and  warp 
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their  faith  and  consciences  at  will.  This  great  but  delicate  sub¬ 
ject  remains  to  be  explored  in  its  various  aspects,  and  it  de¬ 
mands  a  solemn  regard  for  truth,  and  powers  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  of  the  highest  order,  and  exercised  under  the  most  favor¬ 
able  circumstances.”43 

We  have  no  adequate  theory  of  the  role  of  the  Church  in  a 
world  which  has  become  thoroughly  secularized,  even  in  its 
religiosity.  We  must  work  out  the  meaning  of  Barth’s  injunc¬ 
tion  that  Christians  should  take  their  Christianity  anony¬ 
mously  into  the  world  of  public  affairs.  But  one  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  now  perplexes  both  the  community-at-large  and 
Christians  in  our  country  is  the  absence  of  an  ethical  and 
cultural  ethos  of  sufficient  homogeneity  to  provide  direction 
to  our  pluralistic  society. 

Colwell,  more  than  most  of  the  Christians  and  other  eco¬ 
nomic  thinkers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  interested  in 
economic  justice  in  terms  of  the  whole  society  sharing  in 
plenty  and  abundance  rather  than  in  terms  of  an  egalitarian 
distribution  of  the  society’s  resources.  This  has  proved  to  be 
the  “wave  of  the  future”  for  America.  And  since  America  now 
lives  with  an  economy  of  widely,  though  far  from  universally, 
experienced  abundance  we  find  ourselves  with  a  hopelessly 
inadequate  theology  of  plenty.  How  can  we  define  the  good 
life  in  Christian  terms  in  an  era  of  comfort,  a  time  of  almost 
universal  access  to  luxury  and  lushness,  of  physical  and  even 
cultural  experience?  This  is  a  task  which  awaits  creative  Chris¬ 
tian  investigation  and  formulation. 

Colwell’s  profound  commitment  to  a  political  economy  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  nation  would  share  in  economic  well¬ 
being  is  not  adequate  for  our  own  time.  Christians  today  are 
unable  to  escape  the  problems  of  planning  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  integration  and  balance  of  a  global  economy.  Just 
as  Colwell  was  not  willing  to  see  groups  or  individuals  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  a  vigorous  and  unhampered  flow  of  economic  resources 
within  the  nation,  so  today  we  can  no  longer  stand  by  and  see 
groups  or  individuals  or  whole  nations  or  areas  sacrificed  to  a 

43  Princeton  Review,  July  1842,  pp.  382-388. 
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vigorous  and  unhampered  but  humanly  heedless  flow  of  eco¬ 
nomic  resources  across  the  face  of  the  world.  We  find  our¬ 
selves  faced  with  an  inadequate  theory  of  international  eco¬ 
nomic  integration  and  this  is  one  of  the  major  tasks  of 
Christian  ethics  as  of  all  other  ethics  in  our  time. 

Though  Colwell  was  not  working  out  any  articulate  theol¬ 
ogy  of  the  laity,  he  was  playing  out  the  role  of  a  lay  theo¬ 
logian  and  of  a  lay  churchman  with  great  sophistication.  His 
anti-cleric  sentiments  displayed  a  sure  feeling  for  the  reality 
of  full-blown  Christianity.  Contemporary  Protestantism  is 
run  by  multitudes  of  clerical  executive-types  who  are  super¬ 
vising  buildings  and  programs  and  administering  enormously 
complex  and  financially  successful  structures  of  life  within  the 
Church,  but  again  and  again  neglecting  the  possibilities  for 
calling  forth  the  lay  apostolate  in  the  world.  That  vocation  is 
an  urgent  task  of  the  Christian  community  for  today  and  to¬ 
morrow. 

Finally,  Colwell,  unlike  many  of  his  fellow  Christian  proph¬ 
ets  in  every  age,  was  not  so  na’ive  as  to  think  that  good  will 
and  good  intentions,  a  spirit  of  sweet  if  fuzzy-minded  charity 
and  compassion,  were  enough.  Colwell  knew  that  mastery  and 
sophistication  in  the  area  of  theory  and  fact,  involving  cease¬ 
less  dialogue  with  the  world’s  wisdom,  were  necessary  before 
any  respectable  Christian  proposals  could  be  put  forth.  Thus 
we  have  from  him  a  heritage  of  devoted  commitment,  dedica¬ 
tion,  and  concentration  to  technical  and  intellectual  sophisti¬ 
cation  which  we  shall  neglect  to  our  hurt. 

We  shall  not  be  faithful  to  our  inheritance  from  Colwell  if 
we  take  over  his  proposals  and  his  analyses  as  if  they  were 
adequate  for  our  time.  He  can  help  us  most  in  two  ways:  first, 
in  his  singular  openness  and  receptivity  on  the  one  hand  to 
the  Biblical  and  Church  tradition  and  its  possibilities  of  pour¬ 
ing  out  new  treasures  for  a  new  day  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  actual  structure,  changes,  and  novelty  within  social  re¬ 
ality.  Secondly,  he  can  help  us  as  we  examine  the  direction  in 
which  this  sophisticated  and  sensitive  Christian  mind  sought 
for  solutions  to  the  problems  of  his  own  time.  It  will  be  for  us 
as  for  him  a  “political”  direction.  Obedience  to  the  God  who 
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has  been  “political”  with  us,  to  the  point  of  being  with  us  in 
Jesus  Christ  to  make  community  a  possibility  requires  no  less. 
We  are  heirs  to  that  which  Colwell  so  notably  broke  open  and 
so  modestly  announced,  “We  propose  to  enter  a  little  upon  this 
examination,  not  with  the  hardihood  of  expecting  to  offer  any 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  but  merely  to  make  a  few  sugges¬ 
tions — to  mark  out  a  line  of  thought,  which,  followed  up  by 
others  more  capable,  may  lead  to  profitable  results.”44 

44  New  Themes ,  p.  9. 
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VIII.  HENRY  VAN  DYKE  (1852-1933) 


Many-sided  Litterateur* 


BY  ROLAND  MUSHAT  FRYE 

In  1906,  The  Illustrated  Outdoor  News  listed  the  ten  great¬ 
est  living  sportsmen  in  America,  and  there,  along  with  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt,  was  the  Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke.  That  fact  indi¬ 
cates  something  of  the  diversity  of  van  Dyke’s  career.  He  had 
already  acquired  national  stature  in  several  fields.  Between 
1884  and  1906,  thirty-three  books  appeared  over  his  name, 
some  of  them  best-sellers;  from  1883  to  1899  he  served  as 
minister  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York  City, 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  preachers  of  his  time;  in 
1902  he  was  elected  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  led  both  in  the  revision  of  doc¬ 
trinal  standards  and  in  the  provision  of  a  book  of  common 
worship  for  Presbyterian  use;  since  the  fall  of  1899  he  had 
been  Murray  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Princeton. 
After  Woodrow  Wilson’s  election  to  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States,  van  Dyke  was  appointed  chief  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  mission  to  the  Netherlands,  thus  adding  another  dimen¬ 
sion  to  his  career;  after  the  American  entrance  into  the  first 
World  War  he  was  commissioned  a  chaplain  in  the  Navy  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five.  Throughout  his  life  he  was  an  active  out- 
doorsman,  hunting  and  fishing  all  over  North  America  and 
into  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

*  The  major  study  of  van  Dyke’s  life  and  work  is  Henry  van  Dyke: 
A  Biography  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1935),  by  his  son  Ter- 
tius  van  Dyke.  This  volume  includes  an  extensive  bibliography.  Henry 
van  Dyke’s  writings  are  available  in  the  Avalon  Edition  of  the  Works 
(18  volumes;  New  York:  Scribner’s,  1920-1927).  The  van  Dyke  Book 
(New  York:  Scribner’s,  1905,  1920)  is  an  anthology  prepared  by  Edwin 
Mims  and  revised  by  M.  Struthers  Burt.  Henry  van  Dyke’s  most  sus¬ 
tained  effort  in  literary  criticism  was  his  Studies  in  Tennyson  (New 
York:  Scribner’s,  1920);  his  Essays  in  Application  (New  York:  Scrib¬ 
ner’s,  1905)  contains  typical  pieces  on  both  literary  and  cultural  subjects. 
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A  man  of  such  varied  talents  is  not  easy  to  appraise,  and 
his  very  versatility  may  make  it  more  difficult  to  give  him  his 
due  in  any  one  of  the  fields  of  his  interest,  for  we  are  after  all 
a  culture  of  specialists,  devoted  to  specialism,  and  tend  to  be 
either  uncomfortable  or  suspicious  about  the  generalist.  We 
are  thus  tempted  to  dismiss  van  Dyke  as  a  gadfly,  but  we 
are  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  level  of  his  achievements, 
which  were  quite  substantial  in  each  of  these  areas,  though 
they  were  not  preeminent  in  any. 

Other  problems  arise,  and  these  may  be  summarized  in  the 
famous  remark  attributed  to  Woodrow  Wilson  that  Henry 
van  Dyke  was  the  only  man  he  had  ever  known  who  could 
strut  sitting  down.  Whether  Wilson  originated  the  remark  I 
do  not  know,  but  it  has  been  applied  to  van  Dyke  so  fre¬ 
quently  as  to  show  that  there  was  at  least  widespread  suspi¬ 
cion  of  pride  and  pomposity  in  the  man.  But  again,  as  with  the 
suspicion  of  his  versatility,  we  are  drawn  up  short  of  an  un¬ 
equivocally  adverse  judgment  by  the  presence  of  other  evi¬ 
dence:  frequent  references  by  those  who  knew  him  to  his  lack 
of  stuffiness;  his  wit;  and  the  wide  range  of  his  friendships. 
Perhaps  the  “strutting”  was  only  the  physical  posture  of  a 
small  man — we  remember  that  when  a  newsreel  photographer 
said  that  he  wanted  to  get  a  hundred  feet  of  van  Dyke,  the 
latter  replied  that  there  were  only  five  feet  six  inches  to  get — 
and  we  must  be  careful  not  to  regard  what  may  have  been 
merely  a  physical  compensation  as  though  it  were  a  basic 
psychological  trait. 

Again,  there  is  the  evidence  of  the  man’s  style:  his  prose  is 
highly  mannered,  moving  through  neat  and  geometrically  ar¬ 
ranged  parallels  and  antitheses  to  conclusions  that  seem  so 
inevitable  within  the  context  of  the  author’s  rhetoric  that  we 
are  inclined  at  points  to  wonder  whether  the  conclusions  were 
not  dictated  more  by  the  requirements  of  style  than  by  the 
inner  logic  of  the  problem.  We  do  not  condemn  him  for  writ¬ 
ing  clearly,  which  he  always  did,  or  for  writing  well,  which  he 
often  did,  but  one  begins  to  suspect  that  the  highly  mannered 
prose  is  almost  an  end  in  itself,  and  one  even  wonders  whether 
van  Dyke  is  not  too  often  imitating  his  own  best  moments. 
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His  prose  style  is  like  a  uniform  into  which  virtually  every 
idea  is  fitted,  regardless  of  size  or  shape.  But  again  we  cannot 
dismiss  van  Dyke  as  an  empty  rhetorician,  for  he  had  much  of 
value  to  say,  and  he  often  said  it  quite  well.  Had  the  Church 
and  the  world  paid  more  attention  to  him,  both  would  have 
been  spared  much  grief. 

I  think  we  may  find  the  heart  of  this  man’s  paradox  in  the 
remark  of  his  son  that  “he  had  the  soul  of  a  poet  and  many 
qualities  of  the  colonel  of  a  cavalry  regiment.”  That  combina¬ 
tion  is  not  a  common  one,  especially  if  we  fill  in  the  spectrum 
with  a  range  of  talents  appropriate  to  the  popular  preacher, 
the  Church  statesman,  the  literary  critic,  the  college  pro¬ 
fessor,  and  the  wartime  diplomat — and  when  we  have  com¬ 
pleted  that  list,  we  are  back  where  we  started,  wondering  how 
to  appraise  a  man  who  was  all  these  things  as  well  as  one  of 
the  ten  great  American  sportsmen  of  his  time!  The  combina¬ 
tion  was  unique,  and  the  man  virtually  so.  The  best  I  can 
hope  to  offer  is  a  brief  account  of  his  life,  and  an  evaluation 
of  his  place  as  a  man  of  letters. 

I 

Henry  van  Dyke’s  long  life  began  in  1852,  in  a  Presby¬ 
terian  manse  in  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  and  ended  eighty 
years  later  in  his  handsome  Princeton  mansion,  “Avalon.” 
His  connection  with  Princeton  Seminary  in  any  official  way 
was  restricted  to  his  three-year  B.D.  work  there,  culminating 
in  his  graduation  with  the  class  of  1877,  but  as  an  undergrad¬ 
uate  at  Princeton  College  he  had  early  established  a  kind  of 
relationship  with  the  Seminary,  evidenced  by  the  presence 
among  his  papers  of  a  poster  offering  $50.00  reward  for  the 
persons  who,  as  a  prank,  absconded  with  the  Seminary  gate 
in  1871,  and  in  the  margin  of  the  reward  poster  is  van  Dyke’s 
note:  “They  didn’t  catch  us.” 

After  his  graduation  from  the  Seminary,  he  spent  several 
years  abroad,  studying  and  traveling  in  Europe.  His  first  pas¬ 
torate  was  in  the  Congregational  Church  of  Newport,  from 
which  he  was  called  to  the  pulpit  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
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Church,  New  York,  in  1883.  It  was  a  remarkable  testimony  to 
his  courage  (and  perhaps  also  to  his  cocksureness)  that  he  at 
once  established  the  principle  that  no  important  action  be 
taken  in  the  Church  without  the  unanimous  agreement  of  the 
elders  in  session,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  accomplished 
much  even  under  that  rule,  van  Dyke  must  have  been  an 
exceptionally  effective  diplomat  and  strategist.  His  sermons 
at  first  appear  to  have  been  largely  serious,  but  in  1886,  he 
discovered  almost  as  if  by  accident  that  he  had  a  remarkable 
facility  for  using  humor  to  serious  effect,  and  from  this  time 
forward  he  made  effective  use  of  humor  in  his  speaking. 

His  preaching  interests  and  his  concerns  as  a  clergyman 
were  consistently  focused  upon  modern  problems  and  the 
Church’s  relation  to  them.  Being  himself  a  convinced  evolu¬ 
tionist,  he  tried  to  lead  the  Church  into  a  confident  cooperation 
with  the  expanding  sciences.  Churchmen,  he  said,  should  not 
regard  science  as  a  rival  and  a  threat,  so  that  they  “tremble 
at  every  new  theory  and  watch  the  progress  of  science  with 
jealousy  and  mistrust.”  In  one  of  his  early  sermons  he  sought 
to  instill  a  proper  understanding:  “But  why  so  restless,  so 
fearful,  so  petulant,  O  Church  of  Christ  bought  with  his 
blood?  Stand  firm  and  confident  in  thy  faith.  Enjoy  the  peace 
that  Jesus  has  given  thee.  Say  to  every  earnest  seeker  in  every 
sphere  of  human  thought,  God  speed,  for  all  truth  is  God’s 
truth  and  must  be  one.  His  revelation  in  Nature  cannot  con¬ 
tradict  his  revelation  in  Christ.” 

Like  his  father,  he  felt  that  doctrinal  formulas  should  be 
subjected  to  fact,  and  not  vice  versa.  “Let  all  ascertained  and 
accepted  facts,”  his  father  had  preached  at  Princeton  Sem¬ 
inary  in  1882,  “all  demonstrated  truth,  be  cast  into  the  fur¬ 
nace:  if  our  creed  cannot  walk  into  it  without  the  smell  of  fire 
on  its  clothes,  let  it  be  burned .”  If  more  clergymen  had  held 
to  the  position  of  the  van  Dykes,  the  Church  today  would 
have  the  reputation  for  honesty  that  it  is  still  struggling  to 
regain  and  that  was  denied  to  it  by  the  bigotry  of  a  vociferous 
minority  of  clergy  and  laity  and  the  mute  acquiescence  of 
many  others.  As  in  the  early  years  of  his  ministry,  so  too  in 
the  last  decade  of  his  life  Henry  van  Dyke  denounced  “the 
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declaration  of  war  between  science  and  religion,”  along  with 
the  fundamentalist  efforts  to  enforce  obscurantism  upon  the 
Church  at  large.  In  one  of  his  original  stories,  he  wrote  that 
when  it  was  known  that  a  sinner  had  been  accepted  into 
heaven  because  he  had  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart,  there 
began  at  once  a  contest  between  soap-makers  as  to  which 
brand  was  “the  only  infallible  soap”  without  which  one  could 
never  hope  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

II 

One  of  van  Dyke’s  major  aversions  was  the  doctrine  of 
infant  damnation,  to  which,  of  course,  there  was  linked  the 
doctrine  of  reprobation  in  general,  and  it  was  in  no  small 
measure  due  to  his  efforts  that  these  matters  were  reconsid¬ 
ered  in  the  creedal  revisions  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  In  the 
famous  heresy  trial  involving  Charles  A.  Briggs  of  Union  Sem¬ 
inary  in  New  York,  van  Dyke  was  one  of  Briggs’  staunch  de¬ 
fenders,  though  he  did  not  claim  to  agree  with  his  theology. 
In  general  he  felt  that  the  heresy-hunting  of  the  literalists 
was  doing  the  Church  far  more  harm  than  good,  and  he 
viewed  the  literalists’  crusades  as  offering  men  “the  stone  of 
controversy”  instead  of  the  bread  of  life.  He  was  unwilling  to 
make  any  such  affirmations  about  the  original  Biblical  manu¬ 
scripts  as  the  fundamentalists  wished  all  to  make,  and  he 
wrote  that  for  the  Church  to  accept  the  fundamentalist  posi¬ 
tion  would  “result  in  the  condemnation  of  a  very  large  number 
of  our  ministers,  including  myself  and  others,  who  accept  the 
Bible  as  it  is  as  the  word  of  God  and  our  only  infallible  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  but  know  nothing  about  the  ‘original  auto¬ 
graphs’  and  are  not  willing  to  make  any  affirmation  concern¬ 
ing  them.”  As  for  the  labels  “fundamentalist”  and  “modern¬ 
ist,”  he  wrote  that  “they  only  becloud  the  issue  and  confuse 
the  minds  of  plain  folks.  The  real  difference  (which  I  pray 
may  not  become  a  division)  is  between  the  Literalists,  who 
interpret  the  Scripture  according  to  the  letter,  and  the  Lib¬ 
erals,  who  interpret  according  to  the  spirit.” 

In  all  events,  van  Dyke  opposed  the  imposition  of  an  abso- 
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lute  uniformity  which,  he  said,  “in  any  association  of  men 
means  the  absence  of  thought  or  the  presence  of  hypocrisy.” 
In  that  phrase  he  demonstrated  his  ability  to  pose  issues  in 
words  so  clear  that  few  could  escape  the  significance  involved. 
He  clearly  saw  that  the  heresy-hunters  would  drive  many  of 
the  best  minds  and  most  honest  spirits  out  of  the  Church  and 
would  in  the  long  run  damage  traditional  Christianity  rather 
than  reinforce  it.  “Heresy  trials,”  he  wrote,  “are  the  delight  of 
the  ungodly  and  the  despair  of  religion.” 

In  his  attitude  toward  the  literalists  van  Dyke  has  been 
amply  supported  by  history,  but  there  must  be  some  suspi¬ 
cion  as  to  the  depth  of  theological  acumen  in  a  man  who 
could  say  of  President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  who  was  at  most  a 
Unitarian,  that  “  ‘faith  in  the  eternal’  on  Eliot’s  lips  signifies 
just  what  ‘come  to  Jesus’  does,”  and  there  must  also  be  some 
suspicion  of  the  kind  of  preaching  van  Dyke  did  at  Harvard 
when  we  learn  that  President  Eliot  remarked  after  hearing 
him  that  “that  sermon  could  do  no  harm.”  The  point  is  that 
van  Dyke  was  at  times  theologically  naive,  not  that  he  was  a 
Unitarian,  for  his  essential  adherence  to  the  central  Christian 
doctrines  seems  to  have  been  above  suspicion. 

Van  Dyke  regarded  himself  as  an  “adventurous  conserva¬ 
tive,”  and  though  he  did  not  hold  what  our  generation  regards 
as  a  sophisticated  social  gospel,  he  was  active  in  so  many 
social  and  political  causes  while  in  his  Brick  Church  pulpit 
that  the  New  York  Sun  proposed  that  he  run  for  mayor  of  the 
city  and  so  settle  once  and  for  all  whether  he  would  be  in  or 
out  of  politics.  He  preached  against  the  existence  of  slums  on 
top  of  which  “we  build  our  houses  of  comfort  as  it  were  on  the 
thin  crust  of  hell,”  he  fought  for  the  institution  of  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  as  a  corrective  of  the  spoils  system,  sought  an  international 
copyright  law  to  prohibit  unscrupulous  though  respectable 
American  publishers  from  pirating  the  works  of  foreign  au¬ 
thors,  actively  campaigned  for  conservation  of  natural  re¬ 
sources,  courageously  opposed  United  States  imperialism  in 
the  Philippines  in  the  face  of  charges  of  un-Americanism,  and 
in  later  years  opposed  Prohibition.  As  United  States  minister 
to  Holland,  he  displayed  a  willingness  for  political  and  social 
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involvement,  which  he  thought  of  as  but  another  aspect  of  his 
ministry,  as  he  actively  sought  international  arbitration  of 
disputes,  while  after  war  came  to  Europe  he  tirelessly  cared 
for  refugees  from  all  nations.  When  the  United  States  entered 
the  war,  van  Dyke,  though  thirty  years  over  the  age  limit, 
obtained  a  naval  chaplain’s  commission  and  even  sought, 
though  without  success,  to  be  given  combat  duty.  Then,  dur¬ 
ing  the  presidential  campaign  of  1928,  van  Dyke  vigorously 
attacked  the  position  of  those  who  would  deny  the  presidency 
to  a  Roman  Catholic.  Such  a  man  can  scarcely  be  dismissed 
as  socially  neutral  and  politically  unconcerned,  but  when 
asked  whether  he  belonged  to  any  reform  societies  he  replied 
that  the  only  such  societies  to  which  he  belonged  were  the 
Christian  Church  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

Ill 

His  major  influence  throughout  his  career  was  exerted 
through  his  mastery  of  words,  whether  the  words  were  spoken 
or  written,  and  he  addressed  himself  to  virtually  every  issue 
upon  which  his  interests  touched.  In  a  very  real  sense,  he 
squandered  his  talents,  for  by  writing  too  much  he  failed  to 
realize  the  promise  held  out  by  his  abilities.  Though  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  had  literary  gifts,  he  seems  to  have  found  methods 
for  mass-producing  his  own  talents,  so  as  to  pour  out  books 
and  articles  for  a  wide  audience  that  found  him  both  easy  and 
pleasant  to  read.  Literarily,  he  simply  spread  himself  too  thin, 
and  as  a  result  we  find  it  difficult  to  take  him  very  seriously 
today.  The  Other  Wise  Man  is  skillfully  executed,  but  of  no 
more  lasting  literary  worth  than  most  best  sellers.  Many  of 
the  outdoor  tales  have  signal  vitality — and  Brander  Mathews, 
the  critic,  said  that  van  Dyke  interested  him  in  nature  for 
the  first  time — but  they  are  again  only  very  commendable 
works  of  the  second  or  third  rank.  Some  of  the  poetry  is  good, 
and  though  it  is  radically  different  from  most  twentieth-cen¬ 
tury  verse,  it  is  a  delight  to  read  such  poems  as  “The  Mary¬ 
land  Yellow-Throat”  and  “The  Whip-Poor-Will,”  to  name 
only  two. 
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Van  Dyke  himself  regarded  The  Book  of  Common  Worship 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  his  most  important  contribu¬ 
tion,  and  in  this  judgment  he  was,  I  think,  quite  correct.  He 
served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  1903,  which  produced 
the  work,  and  of  the  committee  of  1928,  which  revised  it.  In 
both  committees,  his  influence  was  the  decisive  factor  in  the 
production  of  a  volume  of  varied  forms  for  public  worship 
that  has  proved  of  great  benefit  throughout  the  major  forms 
of  American  Presbyterianism.  The  Book  of  Common  Worship 
is  a  masterly  achievement,  blending  traditional  and  modern 
prayers  into  a  rich  texture  whose  value  to  the  Church  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated.  The  marriage  service,  the  five  lit¬ 
anies,  and  many  of  the  prayers  are  van  Dyke’s  own  contribu¬ 
tion,  but  his  fine  literary  discrimination  marks  the  entire  vol¬ 
ume  just  as  Thomas  Cranmer’s  marks  the  Episcopal  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  Both  volumes  are  literary  masterpieces. 

It  was  here,  rather  than  in  his  own  original  and  critical  writ¬ 
ings,  that  van  Dyke’s  lasting  influence  may  be  found.  In  his 
own  writing  he  was  too  often  mannered  and  even  affected, 
but  in  the  editing  of  the  Presbyterian  service  book  his  wide 
reading  of  the  great  English  writers  and  his  undeniable  liter¬ 
ary  taste  made  him  the  ideal  editor  and  arbiter.  On  this  sub¬ 
ject  there  is  surely  need  for  study,  and  an  excellent  book  could 
be  produced  as  a  result.  “Truth  and  goodness,”  van  Dyke  de¬ 
clared,  “are  not  complete  until  beauty  is  added  to  the  trinity 
of  excellence,”  and  it  is  principally  due  to  his  efforts  that 
American  Presbyterianism  has  available  a  service  book  con¬ 
taining  varied  and  beautiful  orders  of  worship  for  all  occasions 
in  the  life  of  the  Church. 


IV 

For  twenty-three  years,  counting  his  leave-of-absence  as 
diplomat  and  naval  chaplain,  van  Dyke  occupied  the  Murray 
Professorship  of  English  Literature  at  Princeton  University, 
and  it  was  his  persistent  contention  that  the  task  of  an  English 
professor  was  the  teaching  of  reading.  He  had  no  developed 
philosophy  of  aesthetics,  and  he  wrote  no  scholarly  magnum 
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opus  in  his  field:  he  concentrated  upon  teaching  his  students 
to  read  and  appreciate  great  literature,  and  in  that  effort  he 
would  appear  to  have  been  considerably  more  successful  than 
most.  It  is  doubtful  that  van  Dyke  could,  in  1963,  attain  the 
status  of  a  major  chair  at  Princeton  or  any  other  university 
of  comparable  stature,  for  the  new  standards  of  academic  ad¬ 
vancement  put  a  premium  on  scholarly  and  critical  produc¬ 
tion  in  a  way  that  would  exclude  van  Dyke.  It  is  true  that  he 
produced  a  great  deal:  the  bibliography  of  his  books  numbers 
over  seventy  items,  not  counting  articles  and  reviews.  Indeed, 
he  produced  too  much,  for  no  man  can  write  that  much  and 
write  it  well,  and  with  the  exception  of  certain  isolated  pieces 
he  may  best  be  seen  as  a  popularizer. 

To  say  this  is  not  to  damn  the  man.  The  ideas  he  sought  to 
popularize  were  generally  sound.  In  his  moral  teaching,  he  was 
consistently  virile  in  his  Christianity,  shunning  both  senti¬ 
mental  tripe  and  Pharasaic  prudishness.  When  a  dear  old  lady 
wrote  to  rebuke  him  because  she  heard  that  he  sometimes 
smoked,  he  replied:  “Dear  Madam:  It  is  not  true  that  I  some¬ 
times  smoke:  I  always  smoke.” 

Though  he  was  scarcely  a  profound  critic,  van  Dyke’s  view 
of  literature  was  essentially  sound.  In  the  haste  of  composition 
he  sometimes  blurred  the  distinction,  but  he  knew  well  enough 
the  difference  between  telling  a  story  and  preaching  a  sermon. 
“After  all,  what  profit  is  there  in  a  sermon  after  a  great  story,” 
he  asked.  Quite  correctly,  he  criticized  the  proletarian  fiction 
of  the  first  third  of  the  twentieth  century  because  it  unduly 
imposed  a  kind  of  preachiness  in  its  writing:  “I  do  not  believe 
in  ‘proletarian  literature’  any  more  than  I  believe  in  ‘capita¬ 
listic  literature.’  ”  His  criticism  at  this  point  was  based  in 
literary  criteria,  not  in  political  prejudice,  though  he  has 
sometimes  been  misinterpreted  on  this  issue. 

Misinterpreted,  too,  was  his  criticism  of  Sinclair  Lewis,  and 
Lewis  himself  seems  to  have  been  willing  to  capitalize  on  a  some¬ 
what  warped  version  of  the  remarks  by  this  “most  amiable  old 
gentleman.”  Actually,  van  Dyke’s  criticism  of  Lewis  con¬ 
cerned  his  literary  narrowness,  not  his  literary  morality,  for  he 
clearly  stated  that  his  objections  to  Lewis’  work  “were  not 
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based  on  moral  grounds,  but  on  literary  and  philosophic 
grounds.  An  out  and  out  pessimist  cannot  be  a  really  great 
writer  any  more  than  an  out  and  out  optimist  can  be.”  To 
criticize  Lewis  on  these  grounds  showed  courage,  at  a  time 
when  the  entire  literary  climate  was  becoming  increasingly 
pessimistic  and  proletarian.  Similarly  in  poetry,  van  Dyke  at¬ 
tacked  the  growing  reliance  upon  free  verse  and  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  metrical  discipline,  though  he  defended  metrical  in¬ 
novations,  for  “metre  and  rhyme  have  a  deep  relation  to  the 
rhythm  of  human  emotion,  of  which  I  grow  more  sure  the 
less  I  can  explain  it.  Some  call  them  a  bondage,  but  the  natural 
harmony  of  such  laws  makes  for  true  freedom.”  Again,  his 
judgment  was  sound. 

In  all  his  writing,  van  Dyke  represented  the  genteel  tradi¬ 
tion,  but  he  was  far  more  democratic  than  many  of  those  who 
represented  the  new  creative  and  critical  movements  in  litera¬ 
ture  by  which  the  genteel  tradition  was  overwhelmed.  In  van 
Dyke’s  view,  the  common  reader  was  to  be  elevated  to  the 
level  of  appreciating  good  writing,  and  the  good  writer  was  to 
make  himself  intelligible  to  the  common  reader.  The  elevation 
of  taste  as  well  as  conduct  was  the  aim  of  the  genteel  tradition, 
but  since  the  turn  of  the  century  other  forces  have  been  at 
work.  These  forces  have  come  to  dominate  literature,  though 
their  influence  seems  now  to  be  at  least  beginning  to  wane. 
Van  Dyke  opposed  the  new  tendency  to  make  culture  a  coterie 
province,  and  he  described  certain  emerging  twentieth-century 
characteristics  in  a  lively  and  polemic  fashion: 

“Their  mark  is  eccentricity.  Their  aim  is  the  visible  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  cultured  person  from  the  common  herd.  His  favor¬ 
ite  poet  must  be  one  who  is  caviar  to  the  vulgar.  His  chosen 
philosopher  must  be  able  to  express  himself  with  such  obscuri¬ 
ty  that  few,  if  any,  can  comprehend  him.  He  must  know  more 
than  anyone  else  about  the  things  that  are  not  worth  knowing, 
and  care  very  passionately  for  the  things  that  are  not  usually 
considered  worth  caring  about.  He  must  believe  that  Homer 
and  Dante  and  Milton  and  the  Bible  have  been  very  much 
overrated,  and  carefully  guard  himself,  as  Oscar  Wilde  did  in 
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the  presence  of  the  ocean,  from  giving  away  to  sentiments  of 
vulgar  admiration.  His  views  of  history  must  be  based  upon 
the  principle  of  depreciating  familiar  heroes  and  whitewashing 
extraordinary  villains.  He  must  measure  the  worth  of  litera¬ 
ture  by  its  unpopularity,  and  find  his  chief  joy  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  his  tastes,  his  opinions,  and  his  aspirations  are 
unlike  those  of  common  people.” 

No  polemic  statement  is  ever  altogether  fair,  but  in  this  pas¬ 
sage  van  Dyke  has  struck  home  on  many  targets.  The  genteel 
tradition  was  essentially  democratic,  but  what  followed  it  was 
often  the  height  of  snobbism,  even  when  it  was  the  snobbery 
that  regards  vulgarity  as  sophistication. 

V 

It  is  here,  perhaps,  that  we  today  stand  at  the  farthest 
remove  from  van  Dyke.  The  literature  of  our  age  avidly  ex¬ 
ploits  the  new,  the  different,  the  sensational,  the  exotic,  even 
the  aberrant  and  the  perverse,  and  even  where  it  does  not  fol¬ 
low  the  well-beaten  path  of  novelty,  it  still  hesitates  to  say 
the  obvious.  Not  so  van  Dyke,  who  was  not  afraid  of  saying 
something  obvious  if  he  could  put  it  in  a  finely  wrought  phrase. 
“It  is  by  forgetting  platitudes,”  he  wrote,  “that  men  and  na¬ 
tions  are  ruined”;  and  he  was  doubtless  correct,  but  he  makes 
himself  look  rather  silly  when  he  blares  his  verbal  trumpets 
and  parades  his  platitudes  as  though  they  were  great  and 
original  ideas. 

We  can  only  regard  as  pompous  such  expressions  as  these: 
“Individualism  is  a  fatal  poison.  But  individuality  is  the  salt 
of  common  life,”  and  “What  we  call  society  is  very  narrow. 
But  life  is  very  broad.”  There  is  value  in  both  expressions,  but 
van  Dyke’s  mannerisms  as  a  writer  often  call  attention  away 
from  the  validity  of  what  he  is  trying  to  say.  Recalling  Wil¬ 
son’s  remark,  we  may  say  that  van  Dyke’s  prose  also  struts, 
and  that,  when  that  prose  would  introduce  us  to  the  common 
wisdom  of  the  race,  it  often  does  so  in  a  manner  so  pretentious 
as  to  seem  a  parody  of  itself. 

In  the  following  passage  we  see  a  perfect  example  of  the 
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manner  in  which  rhetorical  style  and  structure  become  ends  in 
themselves,  with  the  result  that  the  first  three  sentences  are 
false,  and  while  the  climactic  fourth  sentence  contains  some 
basic  truth,  the  very  style  focuses  attention  upon  its  preten¬ 
tiousness  rather  than  its  truth: 

“A  great  general  like  Napoleon  may  be  produced  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  school.  A  great  diplomatist  like  Metternich  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  a  court.  A  great  philosopher  like  Hegel  may  be 
evolved  in  a  university.  But  a  great  man  like  Washington  can 
come  only  from  a  pure  and  noble  home.” 

Time  after  time  van  Dyke  undercuts  himself  as  he  does  in 
this  passage,  but,  at  his  best,  his  high  moral  seriousness  and 
wide  learning  combine  in  fluent  expression  to  say  things  to 
which  we  can  still  listen  with  profit  and  pleasure.  But  if  we 
listen  very  long,  we  become  tired. 

But  perhaps  we  are  too  harsh  on  van  Dyke.  Few  writers  can 
stand  the  scrutiny  of  later  generations,  and  if  a  man  has 
served  his  own  time  well,  that  in  itself  is  a  great  deal.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  van  Dyke’s  contributions  to  his  contem¬ 
poraries  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  useful  life,  and  many  of 
those  contributions  (most  notably  the  assaults  upon  literalism 
and  the  production  of  The  Book  of  Common  Worship)  still 
benefit  us  in  a  direct  way.  His  basic  ideas  were  sound,  if  not 
original,  and  he  managed  to  present  these  ideas  in  a  form 
that  was  not  only  palatable  but  even  attractive  to  large  num¬ 
bers  of  people.  He  served  his  Church,  his  nation,  and  his  Uni¬ 
versity  with  integrity  and  distinction  in  the  most  varied 
capacities  over  the  course  of  eighty  years,  during  which  time 
he  played  an  honorable  part  in  almost  every  major  event. 

What  is  the  present  significance  of  Henry  van  Dyke?  It  is, 
I  think,  in  his  vision,  and  in  his  attempt  to  hold  together  the 
triad  of  truth,  goodness,  and  beauty,  though  we  must  be  care¬ 
ful  to  note  that  truth  for  him  contained  both  scientific  and 
religious  aspects.  He  sought  a  viable  openness  to  new  scien¬ 
tific  understanding  on  the  part  of  traditional  Christianity,  a 
flexibility  of  relationship,  a  means  of  riding  the  waves  of  new 
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knowledge.  He  openly  faced  these  problems,  and  though  the 
solutions  he  proposed  were  generally  accepted,  they  did  not 
gain  sufficient  support  to  save  the  Church  from  much  contro¬ 
versy  and  bitterness.  In  regard  to  beauty,  he  insisted  (and 
would  to  God  that  more  clergymen  would  follow  him  here) 
that  beauty  in  art  and  worship  should  be  merged — indeed, 
must  be  merged — in  the  modern  Church,  and  here  he  con¬ 
tributed  much  in  a  liturgical  way.  His  own  writings  are  less 
successful,  and  though  some  of  his  verse  and  of  his  prose  on 
nature  may  well  be  regarded  as  minor  classics,  he  was  neither 
a  great  creative  writer  nor  a  great  critic. 

Van  Dyke’s  largest  significance  for  us  is  not  to  be  found  in 
what  he  wrote  or  accomplished,  but  rather  in  the  fact  that  he 
saw  so  clearly  that  the  modern  world  challenges  the  modern 
Church  with  the  necessity  of  achieving  a  viable  and  Christian 
sophistication.  The  frontier  was  dead,  and  a  new  urban  so¬ 
ciety  was  emerging  with  which  the  Christian  could  deal  only  in 
terms  of  a  Christian  urbanity,  which  van  Dyke  attempted  to 
achieve,  not  always  with  success.  He  attempted,  like  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  to  be  an  “adventurer  in  a  velvet  jacket,” 
and  words  which  he  wrote  of  Stevenson  may  well  serve  as  the 
fittest  summary  of  his  own  aims  in  life: 

“On  one  side  are  the  puritans  who  frown  at  a  preacher  in  a 
velvet  jacket;  on  the  other  side  the  pagans  who  scoff  at  an 
artist  who  cares  for  morals.  Yet  surely  there  is  a  way  between 
the  two  extremes  where  an  artist-man  may,  follow  his  con¬ 
science  with  joy  to  deal  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  his  God.  And  having  caught  sight  of  that  path, 
though  he  may  trace  it  but  dimly  and  follow  it  stumblingly, 
surely  such  a  man  may  say  to  his  fellows,  ‘This  is  the  good 
way;  let  us  walk  in  it.’  ” 
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Christian  Moralist  and  Civil  Rights* 


BY  CLIFTON  E.  OLMSTEAD 

It  was  Sunday,  October  26,  1913.  In  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
congregation  of  the  Fifteenth  Street  Presbyterian  Church  sat 
in  silence  as  the  words  of  a  beloved  pastor,  now,  at  a  venerable 
sixty-three,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  ministry,  came  wing¬ 
ing  their  way  into  mind  and  heart.  Dr.  Francis  James  Grimke 
stood  erect  in  the  pulpit,  his  serene  countenance  testified  to 
his  senior  citizenship.  His  pince-nez  spectacles,  tilted  at  the 
appropriate  angle,  gave  added  distinction  to  a  firm  but  com¬ 
passionate  face  marked  by  the  personal  sorrows  and  victories 
of  more  than  half  a  century.  The  sermon,  bright  but  never 
florid,  was  intensely  moving  in  its  pathos  and  sincerity;  it 
bespoke  the  bitter  experience  of  a  downtrodden  race  striving 
to  greet  the  dawn  of  its  social  redemption.  There  had  been 
heartbreak  and  defeat,  but  there  had  also  been  progress.  The 
future  seemed  auspicious. 

“The  struggle  before  us  is  a  long  and  hard  one,”  prophesied 
the  pastor,  “but  with  faith  in  God,  and  faith  in  ourselves,  and 
indomitable  perseverance,  and  the  purpose  to  do  right,  in 
spite  of  the  forces  that  are  arrayed  against  us,  we  need  have  no 
fears  as  to  the  ultimate  result.  Success  is  sure  to  crown  our 
efforts.  We  are  not  always  going  to  be  behind;  we  are  not  al¬ 
ways  going  to  be  discriminated  against;  we  are  not  always 

*  See  The  Works  of  Francis  James  Grimke  (Washington:  The  Associ¬ 
ated  Publishers,  1942,  4  volumes) ;  Anniversary  Address  on  the  Occasion 
of  the  Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Fifteenth  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  Washington,  D.C.  (Washington:  R.  L.  Pendleton,  191G),  by 
Francis  James  Grimke;  The  Journal  of  Charlotte  L.  Forten  [Mrs. 
Francis  James  Grimke]  (New  York:  Collier  Books,  1961),  edited  by 
Ray  Allen  Billington;  Theodore  Weld,  Crusader  for  Freedom  (New 
Brunswick:  Rutgers  University  Press,  1950),  by  Benjamin  P.  Thomas; 
Records  of  the  Presbytery  of  the  District  of  Columbia  i  (1823-1849); 
Records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Washington  City  i  (1870-1878);  x  (1916- 
1920);  xv  (1936-1946). 
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going  to  be  denied  our  rights.  For,  as  Sojourner  Truth  said, 
‘God  is  not  dead.’  And  some  day,  in  His  own  good  time,  the 
right  will  triumph.”1 


I 

No  smug  complacency  prompted  Pastor  Grimke’s  sanguine 
hope.  His  conviction  that  the  lot  of  the  Negro  must  and  would 
be  improved  had  been  baptized  in  the  fire  of  civil  conflict  and 
the  smoldering  antipathies  that  lived  on  in  the  aftermath  of 
war.  He  was  the  scion  of  two  traditions,  master  and  slave,  and 
he  bore  in  his  body  all  the  qualities  of  that  passion  that  char¬ 
acterized  intersocial  relationships  in  the  antebellum  South. 
His  sire,  Henry  Grimke,  member  of  a  prominent  South  Caro¬ 
linian  family,  had  compelled  Nancy  Weston,  a  slave,  to  serve 
him  as  wife.  Three  children,  Archibald  Henry,  Francis  James, 
and  John,  were  born  of  the  union.2 

Francis  Grimke  was  born  on  November  4,  1850.  He  was 
reared  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  first  by  his  father  and 
then,  after  the  father’s  death,  by  his  half-brother,  E.  Montague 
Grimke.  At  the  outset  of  the  Civil  War,  Montague  attempted 
to  enslave  Francis,  though  his  father  had  provided  in  his  will 
that  Francis  should  be  free.  The  young  Negro  lad  escaped, 
however,  and  for  a  time  served  an  officer  in  the  Confederate 
Army.  Two  years  later,  when  Francis  was  on  a  visit  to  Charles¬ 
ton,  his  half-brother  had  him  thrown  into  the  “workhouse,” 
where  he  became  seriously  ill  and  might  have  died  had  it  not 
been  for  the  ministrations  of  his  mother.  No  sooner  had 
Francis  regained  his  health  than  his  half-brother  sold  him  to 
a  Confederate  officer  who  held  him  in  bondage  until  the  close 
of  the  war.3 

Through  the  good  offices  of  two  benefactors,  the  years  im¬ 
mediately  following  Appomattox  found  Francis  and  his 
brother  Archibald  in  the  North  in  pursuit  of  an  education. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  them  to  attend  Lincoln  Universi¬ 
ty  in  Oxford,  Pennsylvania;  they  graduated  in  1870,  Francis 

1  The  Works  of  Francis  James  Grimke,  i,  513. 

2  Ibid .,  p.  vii.  s  Ibid.,  p.  viii. 
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at  the  head  of  his  class.  Archibald  went  on  to  Harvard  Law 
School  and  to  a  distinguished  career  as  lawyer,  editor,  author, 
diplomat,  and  public  servant.4 

During  the  year  before  their  graduation,  the  two  brothers 
made  a  providential  encounter  with  two  famous  aunts  on  their 
father’s  side  who  had  long  since  removed  from  Charleston  to 
become  Quaker  abolitionists  in  Philadelphia  and  who,  there¬ 
fore,  had  no  knowledge  of  the  boys’  existence.  Angelina 
Grimke,  now  married  to  the  eminent  abolitionist  Theodore 
Dwight  Weld,  and  her  older  sister,  Sarah,  had  chanced  to  read 
in  a  Boston  newspaper  of  the  enviable  record  maintained  at 
Lincoln  University  by  a  Negro  youth  named  Grimke.  Know¬ 
ing  that  the  surname  Grimke  was  unique  to  Charleston,  Mrs. 
Weld  wrote  to  Francis  for  an  explanation.  Later  she  visited 
the  university  and  publicly  declared  her  relationship  to  the 
two  brothers.  Thereafter  she  and  her  husband  treated  them 
as  members  of  the  family  and  gave  them  much-needed  finan¬ 
cial  assistance.5 

For  a  time  Francis  pursued  the  study  of  law  at  Lincoln 
University  and  later  at  Howard  University  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Failing  to  find  satisfaction  in  this  calling,  he  determined 
at  length  to  prepare  himself  for  the  Christian  ministry.  In  the 
fall  of  1875  he  matriculated  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

II 

At  Princeton  he  roomed  in  the  dormitories  and  encountered 
little  if  any  racial  prejudice.6  Here  he  came  under  the  tutelage 
of  such  illustrious  scholars  as  Charles  Hodge,  Archibald  Alex¬ 
ander  Hodge,  Caspar  Wistar  Hodge,  and  William  Henry 
Green.7  He  never  departed  from  the  thorough  methods  of 
study  that  he  learned  at  their  feet.  A  year  after  his  graduation 
in  1878,  James  McCosh,  President  of  Princeton  College,  wrote 

4  Charlotte  L.  Forten,  The  Journal  of  Charlotte  L.  Forten ,  pp.  38-39. 

s  Benjamin  P.  Thomas,  Theodore  Weld,  Crusader  for  Freedom,  pp. 
256-258. 

6  Grimke,  op.cit.,  i,  526. 

7  Orion  C.  Hopper,  compiler,  Biographical  Catalogue  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  1815-1954,  pp.  xxiii-xxiv. 
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that  “the  late  Dr.  Hodge  reckoned  him  equal  to  the  ablest  of 
his  students.”8  In  another  letter,  written  in  1881,  Dr.  McCosh 
testified:  “While  here  he  convinced  all  the  professors  under 
whom  he  studied  as  a  young  man  of  a  very  high  order  of  talent 
and  of  excellent  character.”9 

Despite  the  demands  of  his  ministerial  studies,  the  young 
seminarian  found  time  for  an  affair  of  the  heart.  The  lady  was 
Charlotte  Forten,  member  of  a  wealthy  and  influential  Negro 
family  of  Philadelphia.  Her  grandfather,  James  Forten,  had 
amassed  a  fortune  through  his  sailmaking  business  and  was 
widely  respected  as  a  man  of  high  moral  principles  whose  life 
was  dedicated  to  public  service,  especially  to  the  elevation  of 
the  Negro.10  Charlotte  carried  on  the  family  tradition  in  her 
early  career  as  a  teacher  and  author  of  considerable  repute. 
Both  before  and  after  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Grimke,  on  De¬ 
cember  19,  1878,  she  labored  tirelessly  for  the  people  of  her 
race.  Her  husband  found  her  a  constant  strength  in  his  own 
crusade  for  social  reform.  Theirs  was  an  idyllic  marriage, 
nurtured  by  tender  and  loving  devotion,  and  saddened  only 
by  the  loss  of  their  child  in  1880.11  When  Mrs.  Grimke  passed 
away  in  1914  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  her  husband 
could  write  with  perfect  candor:  “She  was  a  most  devoted 
companion  and  a  woman  in  whom  there  was  no  guile.  And  yet 
with  all  her  sweetness,  gentleness  and  rare  delicacy  of  nature, 
she  was  a  woman  of  great  strength  of  character.  She  could 
take  a  stand  and  hold  it  against  the  world.”12 

Ill 

Francis  Grimke’s  public  ministry  began  with  a  call  to  the 
nation’s  capital.  There,  in  1841,  the  Fifteenth  Street  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  had  been  organized  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Reverend  John  F.  Cook  in  order  that  there  might  be  an  ade¬ 
quate  ministry  to  the  colored  people  of  Washington.13  By  the 

8  Grimke,  op.cit.,  i,  x.  9  Ibid. 

io  Forten,  op.cit.,  pp.  17-19.  n  Ibid.,  pp.  37-38. 

12  Grimke,  op.cit.,  in,  5. 

is  Presbytery  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Records,  i  (October  6,  1841, 
and  May  4,  1842),  305-306,  313. 
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1870’s  the  congregation,  which  occupied  a  handsome  edifice 
on  Fifteenth  Street  between  I  and  K  Streets,  Northwest,  num¬ 
bered  one  hundred  and  fifty  communicants.14  Francis  Grimke, 
even  as  a  young  licentiate,  seemed  to  this  well-educated, 
relatively  affluent  Negro  congregation  an  ideal  choice  for  the 
pastorate.  Having  received  a  unanimous  call,  he  was  ordained 
and  installed  on  July  7,  1878.15  The  work  prospered  under  his 
leadership,  but  in  1885  his  health  failed  him  and  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Laura  Street  Church,  Jacksonville,  Florida.  There 
he  ministered  effectively  until  1889  and,  in  the  salubrious 
climate,  gradually  regained  his  health.  By  that  time  the  pulpit 
of  the  Fifteenth  Street  Church  was  again  vacant;  and  when  a 
second  call  was  issued  to  Pastor  Grimke,  he  accepted  it.  He 
returned  to  Washington  and  assumed  the  pastoral  obligations 
of  what  proved  to  be  his  first  and  last  parish.16 

It  was  not  long  before  Francis  Grimke  came  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  most  outstanding  Negro  clergyman  in  the  capital 
city.  As  a  craftsman  of  the  homiletic  art,  he  had  few  peers.  His 
messages  were  consistently  the  product  of  careful  and  mature 
reflection,  and  they  were  delivered  with  power  and  conviction. 
As  his  reputation  spread,  he  found  himself  ever  more  in  de¬ 
mand  as  a  preacher  and  lecturer.  He  became  a  regular  lecturer 
at  the  Tuskegee  Institute  and  for  several  years  preached  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  at  the  Hampton  Negro  Conference.  Always 
conscious  of  his  civic  responsibility,  he  served  with  distinction 
as  a  Trustee  of  Howard  University  and  as  a  Trustee  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  recognition  of 
his  meritorious  service,  Lincoln  University,  in  1888,  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.17 

Physically  the  Fifteenth  Street  Church  enjoyed  a  healthy 
growth  during  Dr.  Grimke’s  pastorate:  the  record  shows  that 
the  congregation  expanded  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  com¬ 
municants  to  more  than  five  hundred.18  In  1918  the  congre- 

14  Presbytery  of  Washington  City,  Records,  i  (April  5,  1871),  60. 

15  Presbytery  of  Washington  City,  Records,  i  (July  7,  1878),  476. 

is  Grimke,  op.cit.,  i,  xii. 

17  Ibid.,  pp.  xii-xiii. 

is  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  Minutes  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  (1930),  p.  588. 
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gation  moved  to  a  handsome  brick  building  at  Fifteenth  and 
R  Streets,  Northwest.19  Dr.  Grimke  remained  in  its  active 
service  until  1925,  when  he  felt  the  necessity  to  relinquish  his 
pastoral  responsibilities.  Out  of  gratitude,  however,  the  con¬ 
gregation  refused  to  accept  his  resignation,  and,  though  most 
of  his  duties  were  taken  by  another  minister,  he  held  the  title 
of  pastor  until  his  death  on  October  11,  1937.20 

Early  in  his  career,  Dr.  Grimke  endeavored  to  establish  a 
warm  and  friendly  relationship  with  the  white  ministers  and 
churches  of  the  Presbytery  of  Washington  City.  Unfortunately 
racial  prejudice  significantly  limited  the  contacts  he  could 
make,  and  as  the  years  passed  he  entered  into  increasingly 
fewer  associations  with  his  ministerial  brethren.  As  a  protest  to 
unfair  discrimination  against  the  Negro,  he  even  refused  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  his  presbytery;  the  white  churches 
within  its  bounds,  he  maintained,  were  largely  apathetic  or 
hostile  to  his  people’s  advancement.  In  1908  he  wrote  to  the 
presbytery:  “if  there  is  any  one  thing  that  Jesus  himself  de¬ 
sired  to  accomplish,  more  than  others  it  was  to  break  down 
these  artificial  and  anti-christian  walls  of  separation.  When  will 
the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  cease  its  hypocritical  cant  about 
religion,  and  begin  to  live  it,  in  spirit  and  in  truth?”21 

Never  a  man  to  compromise  with  principle,  Dr.  Grimke 
habitually  endeavored  to  proclaim  the  truth  as  he  saw  it. 
Tactfulness  was  hardly  one  of  his  virtues,  a  circumstance  that 
cost  him  many  friends  and  brought  him  excoriation  from  his 
critics.  Some  of  his  associates  agreed  with  him  in  principle  but 
felt  that  he  was  attempting  to  accomplish  his  purposes  in  a 
deleterious  manner.  Perhaps  his  most  loyal  friend  in  the  pres¬ 
bytery  was  the  distinguished  pastor  of  the  New  York  Avenue 
Church,  Dr.  Wallace  Radcliffe.  Writing  to  Grimke  in  1919,  he 
reflected  on  the  question  of  race.  “The  only  philosophy  that 
will  settle  this  question  is  the  philosophy  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
only  solution  is  as  you  say  to  treat  the  Negro  everywhere  as  a 

is  Presbytery  of  Washington  City,  Records ,  x  (April  5,  1918),  208. 

20  Presbytery  of  Washington  City,  Records ,  xv  (November  8,  1937),  48. 

21  Grimke,  op.cit.,  iv,  115. 
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man  and  brother.  And  it  will  certainly  come  or  the  Republic 
will  go  down.  Its  life  is  in  its  righteousness/’22 

IV 

The  central  purpose  of  Dr.  Grimke’s  life  was  the  application 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  social  order,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
elevation  of  his  people.  He  labored  in  a  time  of  great  social 
ferment,  one  by-product  of  which  was  an  increasing  predilec¬ 
tion,  in  both  the  North  and  South,  to  relegate  the  Negro  to 
inferior  status.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  most  southern 
whites,  though  reconciled  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  were  de¬ 
termined  that  the  Negro  should  remain  in  a  servile  capacity.23 
In  the  North,  Negro  workers  encountered  stern  opposition 
from  white  artisans  and  factory  workers,  who  regarded  the 
freedmen  as  a  threat  to  their  economic  security.24 

Republican  politicians  regularly  sought  civil  rights  legisla¬ 
tion,  but  their  primary  motivation  was  the  strengthening  of 
their  party  in  the  South.  With  the  application  of  Radical 
Reconstruction,  however,  secret  societies  such  as  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  were  founded  to  maintain  white  supremacy,  through 
violence  whenever  it  seemed  necessary.25  After  the  eventual 
passing  of  Reconstruction,  southern  Democrats  returned  to 
power;  wherever  possible  legislatures  disfranchised  Negroes 
and  enacted  laws  for  the  segregation  of  the  races.  By  the  end 
of  the  century  it  was  apparent  that  the  Negro  had  lost  the 
peace.  Any  attempt  to  gain  his  civil  rights  was  met  with 
threats,  beatings,  and  finally  lynchings.26 

If  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  brought  few  gains  in 
the  economic  and  social  position  of  the  Negro,  at  least  it  wit¬ 
nessed  significant  advances  in  the  area  of  education.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  Negroes  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  secondary  and  higher 
education  as  a  result  of  enlightened  giving  by  philanthropic 

22  Ibid.,  p.  252. 

23  John  Hope  Franklin,  From  Slavery  to  Freedom,  A  History  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Negroes,  p.  299. 

24  Ibid.,  p.  308.  25  Ibid.,  pp.  321-323. 

26  Ibid.,  pp.  328,  338. 
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and  ecclesiastical  agencies.  Though  most  professions  were 
scarcely  open  to  Negroes,  by  1900  there  were  28,560  persons 
of  that  race  in  the  teaching  profession.27  A  new  era  in  Negro 
education  began  in  1881  with  the  coming  of  the  indomitable 
Booker  T.  Washington  to  Tuskegee  Institute  in  Alabama. 
Washington  believed  in  Negro  advancement  through  a  com¬ 
bination  of  hard  work  and  respect  for  the  white  authorities. 
He  favored  a  program  of  industrial  education  that  would  en¬ 
able  the  Negro  to  serve  where  he  was  and  not  antagonize 
southern  leaders.  A  man  of  conciliatory  nature,  he  became, 
paradoxically,  to  his  own  people  the  colored  version  of  an 
Horatio  Alger  hero,  while  to  the  white  man  he  was  invariably 
a  symbol  of  placid  conformity  to  a  fixed  social  and  economic 
system.28 

It  might  be  said  of  Francis  Grimke  that  during  the  early 
years  of  his  ministry  his  solution  to  the  Negro  problem  was 
not  unlike  that  of  his  friend  Booker  T.  Washington.  In  1892, 
for  example,  he  told  the  Ministers’  Union  of  Washington: 
“The  future  of  the  Negro,  his  ability  to  hold  his  own  as  a  per¬ 
manent  factor  in  the  world’s  civilization,  and  against  the  ag¬ 
gressions  of  his  enemies,  in  this  country,  depends  more  upon 
character  than  upon  anything  else,  and  therefore  upon  that 
the  chief  emphasis  should  be  laid.  Every  Negro,  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  by  some  means  should  be  made  to  feel,  and  to 
feel  at  once,  the  transcendent  importance  of  character.”29 

The  sobering  evidences  of  racial  prejudice  during  the  next 
few  years,  however,  caused  Dr.  Grimke  to  view  the  social  con¬ 
ditions  of  his  time  with  considerably  more  realism.  In  a  sermon 
delivered  on  November  20,  1900,  he  declared  with  considerable 
justification:  “After  thirty-three  years  of  freedom,  our  civil 
and  political  rights  are  still  denied  us;  the  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  are  still  a  dead 
letter.  The  spirit  of  opposition,  of  oppression,  of  injustice  is  not 
diminishing  but  increasing.  The  determination  to  keep  us  in 
a  state  of  civil  and  political  inferiority  and  to  surround  us  with 
such  conditions  as  will  tend  to  crush  out  of  us  a  manly  and 

27  Ibid.,  p.  883.  28  Ibid.,  pp.  384-386. 

29  Grimke,  op.cit.,  i,  224. 
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self-respecting  spirit  is  stronger  now  than  it  was  at  the  close 
of  the  war.”30 

Still,  Dr.  Grimke  was  convinced  that  the  doors  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  would  yet  open  to  the  Negro  of  high  character  and 
training  who  was  devoted  to  his  work.  He  told  a  conference  at 
Hampton  Institute,  Virginia,  in  July  1897:  “This  is  the  lesson 
which  you  need,  and  which  I  need,  and  which  we  all  need  to 
learn  if  this  poor  race  of  ours  is  to  survive  in  the  struggle.  Here 
is  the  key  to  the  future,  and  that  key  will  respond  to  no  touch 
but  our  own.  White  men  cannot  help  us  except  in  an  indirect 
way.  We  have  got  to  work  out  our  own  salvation.  The  power 
that  is  to  level  the  mountains  of  prejudice  and  opposition,  and 
make  clear  our  path  in  this  country,  lies  within  ourselves — in 
our  own  intelligence  and  pluck  and  fidelity  and  conscientious¬ 
ness  and  high  resolve  to  make  the  most  of  ourselves, — to  put 
our  best  into  whatever  we  do.  If  we  use  this  power  we  will  suc¬ 
ceed;  if  we  do  not  we  will  fail,  and  ought  to  fail.”31 

If  Pastor  Grimke  believed  that  self-help  was  the  major  clue 
to  progress,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  value  inherent  in 
well-placed  connections.  He  had  his  favorite  champions  among 
the  nation’s  white  leadership,  and  he  never  ceased  to  extol 
them  for  their  benefactions.  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  record  in 
matters  Negritic  was  not  impeccable;  but  it  was  good,  and 
Dr.  Grimke  held  him  in  highest  esteem.  When  the  President 
invited  Booker  T.  Washington  to  dinner  at  the  White  House 
in  1901,  Grimke  was  ecstatic  in  his  praise.  “We  have  at  last  in 
the  White  House  one  who  is  every  inch  a  man;  one  who  has 
convictions,  and  convictions  in  the  right  direction,  and  who 
has  the  courage  of  his  convictions.”32  Although  the  incident 
evoked  a  rash  of  excited  and  vitriolic  comment  from  preju¬ 
diced  observers,  the  colored  minister  saw  in  it  an  omen  of  a 
brighter  future. 


V 

Meanwhile,  a  virile  and  vociferous  segment  of  the  Negro  com¬ 
munity  had  determined  to  reject  the  moderation  of  Booker 

30  Ibid.,  p.  237.  31  Ibid.,  II,  565-566.  32  Ibid.,  i,  340. 
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T.  Washington  and  to  press  immediately  for  full  civil  rights. 
They  met  at  Niagara  Falls,  Canada,  in  June  1905  under  the 
leadership  of  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  and  drafted  a  manifesto  that 
called  for  Negro  suffrage  and  the  abolition  of  all  distinctions 
founded  upon  race.  Thus  was  initiated  the  Niagara  Movement 
with  its  militant  program  for  the  achievement  of  Negro 
rights.33 

At  this  juncture  the  brothers  Grimke  sided  with  the  anti- 
Washington  faction;  thereafter  Francis  Grimke  was  publicly 
critical  of  Washington’s  work.34  When  Washington  passed 
away  in  1915,  the  minister  wrote  of  him:  “His  attitude  on  the 
rights  of  the  Negro,  as  an  American  citizen,  was  also  anything 
but  satisfactory.  He  either  dodged  the  issue  when  he  came 
face  to  face  with  it,  or  dealt  with  it  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
offend  those  who  were  not  in  favor  of  according  to  him  full 
citizenship  rights.  He  never  squarely  faced  the  issue,  and,  in  a 
straightforward,  manly  spirit  declared  his  belief  in  the  Negro 
as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  and  as  entitled  to  the  same  treatment 
as  other  men.”35  Whether  this  judgment  was  just,  only  history 
can  determine.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  many  re¬ 
sponsible  and  dedicated  white  friends  of  the  Negro  regarded 
Washington  as  the  greatest  man  of  his  race  and  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  polemical  Niagara  Movement  would  serve 
only  to  impede  the  Negro’s  advancement.  Lyman  Abbott’s 
editorial  in  the  Outlook  of  July  29,  1905,  was  perhaps  repre¬ 
sentative:  “The  real  leaders  of  the  American  negroes  are  not 
complaining;  they  are  too  busy  inculcating  habits  of  thrift, 
energy,  and  self-control  among  the  people  to  whom  they  are 
proud  to  belong.”36 

Within  a  few  years  the  leaders  of  the  Niagara  Movement 
joined  forces  with  a  group  of  distinguished  white  reformers, 
among  whom  were  numbered  Jane  Addams,  William  Dean 
Howells,  and  John  Dewey.  Together  they  made  plans  for  a 
permanent  organization  pledged  to  fight  segregation  and  to 

33  Franklin,  op.cit.,  p.  437. 

34  Grimke,  op.cit .,  iv,  89-90. 

35  Ibid.,  hi,  16. 

36  Quoted  in  Ira  V.  Brown,  Lyman  Abbott,  Christian  Evolutionist , 
Harvard  Univ.  Press:  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1953,  p.  207. 
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campaign  for  the  full  civil  rights  of  Negro  citizens.  In  May 
1910,  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  was  born.  Immediately  it  inaugurated  a  cru¬ 
sade  to  gain  better  legal  protection  for  Negroes  and  to  win 
for  them  greater  opportunities  in  industry.37 

From  the  outset  the  N.A.A.C.P.  had  the  loyal  support  of 
Pastor  Grimke.  In  1914  he  urged  his  congregation  to  give 
thanks  for  the  Association,  which  he  believed  was  inspired  of 
God.38  Seven  years  later  he  was  no  less  enthusiastic:  “I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that,  of  the  great,  live  forces  today  at  work 
helping  to  make  this  race  manly,  self-respecting;  helping  to 
batter  down  the  walls  that  race  prejudice  is  ever  setting  up  in 
the  way  of  our  progress,  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  is  doing 
more  than  this  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People.  Its  very  existence  is  a  constant  protest  against 
the  vile  treatment  to  which  we  are  subjected  in  this  country; 
is  a  notification  to  the  enemies  of  the  race  that  we  are  not 
going  to  be  put  down.  .  .  .”39  By  the  1930’s  Dr.  Grimke  noted 
with  some  concern  that  the  Association  was  becoming  more 
secular  in  its  outlook  and  inclined  toward  a  routine  profession¬ 
alism,  but  he  continued  his  support  of  the  organization  in  the 
faith  that  it  would  recapture  something  of  its  pristine  ideal¬ 
ism.40 

The  second  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  found  Dr. 
Grimke  becoming  steadily  more  vehement  in  his  denunciation 
of  those  who  were  not  avid  supporters  of  Negro  advancement. 
He  was  sharply  critical  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson  for  “the 
disposition,  under  your  Administration,  to  segregate  colored 
people  in  the  various  departments  of  the  Government.”41  On 
the  occasion  of  William  A.  (Billy)  Sunday’s  Washington,  D.C., 
campaign  in  1918,  the  colored  minister  became  highly  censori¬ 
ous.  “This  man,  Rev.  Billy  Sunday,  at  times,  seems  to  be  a 
little  courageous,  judged  by  his  vigorous  denunciation  of  many 
sins;  but  when  it  comes  to  this  big  devil  of  race  prejudice,  the 
craven  in  him  comes  out;  he  cowers  before  it;  he  is  afraid  to 

37  Franklin,  op.cit.,  p.  439.  38  Grimke,  op.cit.,  i,  518-519. 

39  Ibid.,  p.  62G.  40  Ibid.,  hi,  612-613. 

4i  Ibid.,  i,  518. 
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speak  out;  at  heart,  he  is  seen  to  be  a  moral  coward  in  spite  of 
his  bluster  and  pretense  of  being  brave.  What  are  you  afraid  of 
Mr.  Sunday,  and,  what  are  your  ministerial  brethren  afraid 
of?”42  Many  clergymen  in  high  places  felt  the  bite  of  Grimke’s 
words  when  they  did  not  stand  militantly  in  favor  of  integra¬ 
tion.  Even  the  citizens  of  Washington  were  censured  in  1917 
for  the  ovation  they  gave  a  troop  of  Confederate  veterans 
marching  in  parade.  It  was  unthinkable,  cried  Grimke,  that 
these  “unreconstructed,  unrepentant  rebels”  should  be 
“treated  as  if  they  had  been  fighting  in  the  most  holy  cause!”43 

Then  came  1917  and  America’s  entrance  into  World  War  I. 
Most  American  Negroes  responded  to  the  crisis  in  a  fine  patri¬ 
otic  manner  and  supported  the  government  in  every  way  pos¬ 
sible.  There  are  records  of  exceptional  heroism  on  the  part  of 
Negro  troops  in  battle.  Much  discrimination  was  evident  in 
the  military  services,  and  most  Negroes  reacted  to  it  with 
nobility.44  Dr.  Grimke’s  attitude  toward  the  political  order 
was  rabidly  critical  and  would  have  been  rejected  by  most  of 
his  fellow  Negroes.  In  1918  he  wrote  these  acrid  lines:  “As  a 
government,  we  pretend  that  we  are  fighting  to  safeguard 
democracy  in  the  world,  are  fighting  in  the  interest  of  justice, 
of  equal  rights  for  all.  It  is  a  lie.  What  we  are  really  fighting 
for,  and  what  the  Allies  are  fighting  for  is  to  insure  white  su¬ 
premacy  throughout  the  world,  and  the  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  Germany  and  this  country  and  the  Allies  is  that  Ger¬ 
many  wants  not  only  white  supremacy,  but  German  suprema¬ 
cy,  which  the  rest  of  the  white  nations  are  not  willing  for  her 
to  have.”45  Later  that  year  he  refused  to  make  some  short  ad¬ 
dresses  for  the  government  in  the  interest  of  the  Fourth  Liber¬ 
ty  Loan,  arguing  that  “the  money  is  not  to  be  used  in  defense 
of  liberty,  but  only  in  defense  of  the  liberty  of  white  men,  with 
no  thought  or  desire  of  safeguarding  the  liberty  of  colored 
people.”46  Thus  wrote  the  man  who  regarded  Booker  T.  Wash¬ 
ington  as  a  detriment  to  Negro  advancement. 

42  Ibid.,  p.  559.  43  Ibid.,  in,  31. 

44  Franklin,  op.cit.,  pp.  447-453. 

45  Grimke,  op.cit.,  in,  45. 

46  Ibid.,  p.  73. 
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VI 

In  1919  Pastor  Grimke  addressed  himself  more  positively  to 
the  Negro  problem.  He  found  the  Negro’s  responsibility  to  be 
small  in  relation  to  that  of  the  white  man.  “The  problem  with 
the  Negro  is  largely  that  of  self-development;  with  the  white 
man,  that  of  getting  rid  of  his  prejudice,  his  race-hating 
spirit.”47  No  solution  could  be  found  that  did  not  involve  a 
change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  white  citizens.  Above  all, 
the  white  churches  would  have  to  become  centers  in  which 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  is  both 
taught  and  lived.  “There  is  but  one  solution  to  the  race  prob¬ 
lem,  and,  it  is  to  treat  the  Negro  as  a  man  and  brother.  It  will 
be  solved  on  principles  laid  down  by  Jesus  Christ,  or  it  never 
will  be  solved.  .  .  .  Let  us  hope  there  will  be  an  awakening;  that 
common  sense  and  the  principle  of  love,  of  righteousness,  will 
somehow  get  the  ascendency,  and  so  shall  begin  the  ushering 
in  of  a  better  day.”48 

Francis  Grimke  did  not  live  to  see  the  death  of  racial  preju¬ 
dice.  He  did  witness  the  virtual  annihilation  of  lynching,  the 
establishment  of  greater  benefits  for  the  Negro  worker  through 
unionization,  the  election  of  Negroes  to  public  office,  and  the 
beginning  of  a  large-scale  effort  to  end  segregation.  If  there 
had  been  retrogression  during  his  lifetime,  there  had  also  been 
progress.  With  the  support  of  the  churches  or  without  it,  legal 
discrimination  would  continue  to  decline  and  the  Negro  would 
come  finally  to  enjoy  the  full  rights  of  citizenship. 

Since  Dr.  Grimke  understood  Christianity  to  be  essentially 
a  way  of  life  rather  than  a  system  of  thought,  he  would  not 
have  aspired  to  the  title  of  theologian.  Theologian  he  was, 
nevertheless,  and,  in  the  grand  tradition  of  Protestant  ortho¬ 
doxy,  modified  somewhat  by  the  idealistic  temper  of  the  age. 
He  believed  in  a  God  who  was  at  once  transcendent  and  im¬ 
manent,  a  God  who  stood  at  the  center  of  a  civilization,  “di¬ 
recting,  controlling,  influencing  it  in  all  of  its  movements.”49 
He  believed  that  this  God  was  incarnate  in  Christ  and  that, 

47  Ibid.,  i,  595.  48  Ibid.,  pp.  596-599. 

49  Ibid.,  h,  429. 
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through  Christ’s  life  and  sacrificial  death  on  the  cross,  salva¬ 
tion  for  sinful  men  had  been  made  possible.  With  all  his  being 
he  trusted  that  Christ  had  been  victorious  over  the  power  of 
death  and  that  in  his  name  men  might  inherit  eternal  life. 
Men  are  called  to  Christ  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel, 
and,  though  they  are  saved  by  grace,  “there  must  be  the  most 
earnest  cooperation  on  our  part  with  the  Spirit  of  God.”50  The 
doctrine  of  God’s  irresistible  decree  held  no  place  in  his  think¬ 
ing.  “The  direction  in  which  we  go  is  determined  by  ourselves, 
we  go  the  way  that  we  want  to  go,  that  we  will  to  go.  We  are 
free  and  responsible  moral  agents,  and  are  not  in  the  midst  of 
forces  that  destroy  our  freedom.”51 

In  his  view  of  the  Christian  life,  Pastor  Grimke  reflected  the 
ethos  of  middle-class  pietistic  evangelicalism.  He  stood  firm  in 
the  conviction  that  Christianity  was  best  exemplified  in  per¬ 
sonal  character,  especially  in  the  virtues  of  diligence,  trust¬ 
worthiness,  thrift,  punctuality,  and  forthrightness.  He  shared 
in  the  repudiation,  common  among  Protestant  moralists,  of 
liquor,  tobacco,  dancing,  and  the  theater. 

Liquor  was  the  chief  devil  to  be  conquered.  In  many  a  ser¬ 
mon  he  expatiated  on  this  evil,  never  more  eloquently  than  in  a 
discourse  delivered  in  1906:  “Strong  drink  has  done  more  to 
unman  men,  to  degrade  them  to  the  level  of  the  brute  than 
any  other  single  influence.  It  makes  no  difference  what  our 
gifts  may  be,  if  this  appetite  is  awakened  within  us,  if  we  yield 
ourselves  to  the  seductive  influence  of  the  wine  cup,  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  when  we  shall  be  brought  low.  The  in¬ 
toxicating  bowl  has  never,  in  all  its  history,  been  a  stepping 
stone  to  anything  worthy  or  honorable.  Its  trend  has  always 
been  downward.”52 

As  a  Puritan  reformer  of  public  morals,  Dr.  Grimke  gave 
his  full  support  to  the  movement  that  culminated  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  on  National  Prohibition 
in  1919.  During  the  1920’s,  when  the  law  came  under  attack 
by  persons  who  insisted  that  it  bred  crime,  the  Negro  pastor 

so  Ibid.,  hi,  625-626. 

si  Ibid.,  pp.  627-628. 

52  Ibid.,  ii,  473. 
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was  adamant  in  its  defense.  The  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  at  the  advent  of  President  Franklin  Roosevelt’s 
administration  was  for  him  a  crushing  blow.  In  1934  he  wrote 
with  great  feeling:  “As  to  what  conditions  were,  you  know,  I 
know,  we  all  know.  Bad  as  they  were  under  prohibition  .  .  . 
they  were  nothing  like  as  bad  as  before  the  18th  Amendment 
was  enacted  and  the  Volstead  Act  passed.  Already  the  evil 
effects  are  being  seen  and  felt,  and  things  are  growing  steadily 
worse.  Our  streets  are  already  witnessing  a  steady  increase  of 
drunken  men  and  women  on  them,  and  the  number  of  arrests 
for  drunkenness  is  steadily  on  the  increase.”53  And  yet  Dr. 
Grimke’s  pious  though  justified  fulminations  could  not  dispel 
the  indisputable  fact:  the  lights  of  an  old  order  were  going  out, 
and  they  would  not  be  lit  again  in  his  time. 

What  manner  of  man  was  Dr.  Francis  James  Grimke?  Per¬ 
haps  no  one  dares  speak  with  finality  on  the  subject.  There 
are  at  best  impressions,  and  these  are  highly  subjective.  To 
the  present  writer,  Dr.  Grimke  was  a  Negro  Puritan,  a  man  of 
exceptional  character  who  possessed  a  strong  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  and  the  unfailing  courage  to  defend  his  cause 
against  overwhelming  opposition.  He  had  all  the  aggressive¬ 
ness  common  to  minority  groups  that  experience  the  dynamics 
of  social  prejudice,  and  occasionally  he  displayed  an  attitude 
of  vindictiveness  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  love 
that  he  regularly  preached  and  often  practiced.  His  vision 
carried  him  into  the  ideal  world  that  was  not  yet  and  that 
would  not  be  in  his  generation;  it  was  largely  because  he  lived 
so  much  in  this  utopian  realm  that  the  present  world  of  stark 
reality  seemed  so  unbearable.  He  was  a  prophet,  and  so  he 
attempted  to  bring  the  ideal  world  into  the  dreams  of  men.  If 
he  failed,  then  all  men  are  the  losers,  for  life  without  dreams 
is  empty  and  vain.  If  he  succeeded,  then  all  men  are  the  better 
for  his  having  lived.  For  into  a  broken,  fragmented  world  he 
came  bearing  the  Gospel  of  the  Christ  he  loved  and  the  as¬ 
surance  that  with  God  all  things  are  possible. 

53  Ibid.,  pp.  529-530. 
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Man  and  Churchman  Extraordinary* 


BY  HOWARD  A.  JOHNSON 

"Walter  lowrie,  ardent  advocate  of  Episcopacy,  knew 
what  it  was,  on  occasion,  to  tangle  with  bishops.  When  once 
he  was  embroiled  in  controversy  with  a  particular  bishop,  he 
flung  at  his  episcopal  opponent  this  stinging  remark:  “Until 
two  years  ago  I  lived  in  completest  harmony  with  my  bishops, 
being  treated  rather  as  a  pet.  And  it  might  be  considered  in 
my  favor  that  I  have  written  two  books  to  prove  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  having  bishops  for  the  Church.  If  I  once  in  a  while 
betray  the  suspicion  that  they  are  a  necessary  evil,  some  ex¬ 
tenuation  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  I  was  brought  up  a 
Presbyterian.” 


I 

This  same  Walter  Lowrie,  one  of  the  chief  intellectual  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  indeed  brought 
up  a  Presbyterian.  He  came  from  a  long  lineage  of  Presby¬ 
terian  divines  and  was  graduated  from  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  in  1893.  He  won  not  only  a  degree  from  the  Semi¬ 
nary  but  also  several  of  its  prizes,  one  of  which  was  to  take 
him  to  Germany  for  graduate  study.  Before  going  abroad,  he 
successfully  stood  his  examinations  before  Presbytery  and 
was  licensed  to  preach.  He  decided  to  defer  ordination,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  ground  that  two  or  three  years  of  graduate  study 

*  An  annotated  bibliography  prepared  by  Walter  Lowrie  himself  ap¬ 
pears  (pp.  233-241)  in  the  volume  of  essays,  Dr.  Lowrie  of  Princeton  and 
Rome  (Greenwich:  The  Seabury  Press,  1957),  edited  by  Alexander  C. 
Zabriskie  and  Howard  A.  Johnson.  Since  then,  some  of  the  Kierkegaard 
translations  have  been  reissued,  several  of  them  in  paperback  editions, 
and  Lowrie’s  Ministers  of  Christ  (first  published  in  1946)  is  in  a  new 
edition  with  accompanying  critical  essays  (Greenwich:  The  Seabury 
Press,  1963),  edited  by  Theodore  O.  Wedel. 
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stood  between  him  and  the  exercise  of  the  pastoral  ministry. 
There  was  also  a  deeper  ground  for  hesitation.  Lowrie  had 
begun  to  have  scruples  about  his  fitness  for  ministering  under 
the  terms  that  at  that  time  the  Presbyterian  Church  would 
have  required  of  him. 

I,  an  Episcopalian  myself,  am  too  uninstructed  in  the  in’s 
and  out’s  of  American  Presbyterian  history  to  know  with 
what  justice  the  young  Walter  Lowrie  assessed  the  situation 
in  the  Gay  Nineties,  but  I  do  know — from  letters  I  have  read 
since  his  death — that  there  were  three  chief  things  about  the 
Church  in  which  he  had  been  reared  that  finally  drove  him 
away  from  its  fold. 

He  was  repelled  by  its  fundamentalism.  (I  here  report  his 
own  words.  I  do  not  presume  to  evaluate  them  or  endorse 
their  historical  justification.)  His  professor  of  Old  Testament 
seemed  to  him  “hell  bent  on  maintaining  positions  already 
antiquated  in  the  1890’s  and  which  absolutely  nobody  today 
[in  the  1950’s]  is  minded  to  maintain.”  Lowrie’s  deeper  com¬ 
plaint,  as  registered  in  letters  to  his  parents  at  the  time,  is 
that  the  New  Testament  Department  at  Princeton  failed  him 
abysmally.  It  seems  that  he  hit  the  Seminary  at  a  period 
when  New  Testament  studies  were  at  a  low  ebb.  The  principal 
teacher  in  that  subject  had  died,  and  his  two  successive  re¬ 
placements  seemed  to  the  youthful  and  hotheaded  Walter 
Lowrie  “unequal  to  their  task.”  He  complains  that  one  of  the 
men  could  hold  forth  on  nothing  but  the  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews — about  which  Walter  Lowrie  felt  that  his  father,  a 
Trustee  of  the  Seminary,  had  already  said  enough  in  a  gigantic 
commentary  of  his  own  composition.  He  complains  of  the 
second  teacher  that  he  was  “tongue-tied  except  for  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.”  “Thus  it  came  about,”  Lowrie  lamented  in 
later  years,  “that  during  my  three  years  in  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  I  had  no  instruction  whatever  in  the 
Gospels,  which  was  my  most  ardent  interest.  About  the  New 
Testament  we  had  nothing  but  the  exegesis  of  several  passages 
in  Romans  and  Galatians  which  deal  with  the  doctrine  of 
predestination.”  Lowrie  felt — with  what  justice  I  do  not 
presume  to  say — that  the  Scriptures  were  exploited  in  the 
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interest  of  underwriting  one  or  another  preconceived  dogmatic 
notion.  He  objected  in  particular  to  the  doctrine  of  the  literal 
inerrancy  of  Scripture.  As  the  time  approached  for  graduation 
from  the  Seminary  and  for  ordination,  Walter  Lowrie  held 
back.  In  conscience  he  could  not  affirm,  as  the  Westminster 
Confession  seemed  to  require  of  him,  the  literal  inerrancy  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  Yet  Professor  B.  B.  Warfield,  if  Lowrie 
gives  a  correct  report,  told  him  that  he  should  not  seek  ordina¬ 
tion  unless  he  could  ascribe  to  the  Confession  ex  animo.  To 
this  stand  Lowrie  took  no  exception,  but  he  knew  that  for  in¬ 
tegrity’s  sake  he  must  therefore  rule  himself  out. 

Yet  this  fundamentalism  was  only  one  of  three  things  that 
unsettled  Walter  Lowrie  in  the  early  nineties.  He  was  troubled 
early  in  the  game  about  problems  of  ecclesiastical  polity. 
There  are  letters  to  show  that  already  as  a  youth  he  had  very 
mature  doubts  about  the  efforts  of  the  Reformed  Churches, 
whether  stemming  from  Calvin  or  from  Zwingli,  to  prove  that 
some  particular  form  of  Church  government  is  “jure  divino 
and  by  the  will  and  appointment  of  Jesus  Christ.”  To  this 
fiery  young  seminarian  it  seemed  preposterous  that  a  system 
of  ecclesiastical  organization  should  be  elevated  to  the  status 
of  “an  article  of  faith — hardly  inferior  in  importance  to  belief 
in  God.” 

A  chief  Lowrie  indictment  against  the  Seminary,  which 
nevertheless  he  loved,  was  that  it  gave  him  no  guidance  in  the 
field  of  liturgies.  His  skill  in  Greek,  aided  no  doubt  by  a  certain 
esthetic  bent,  propelled  him  into  a  study  of  liturgies,  the  an¬ 
cient  Greek  liturgies  in  particular.  From  a  study  of  these  litur¬ 
gies  he  was  to  be  led  eventually  into  a  fascination  for  Christian 
archaeology  and  for  the  art  of  the  early  Church.  If  our  fore¬ 
bears  in  the  faith  worshipped  in  such  and  such  a  manner,  in 
what  surroundings  did  they  carry  on  their  devotions?  How 
was  the  “house  of  the  Church”  arranged,  how  decorated?  To 
Lowrie’s  mind  these  were  not  trivial  questions,  and  the  pursuit 
of  their  answers  was  to  have  revolutionary  consequences. 

For  awhile  it  was  touch  and  go  whether  or  not  Walter 
Lowrie  would  even  get  his  degree  from  Princeton  Seminary. 
Having  been  at  one  time  a  seminary  professor  myself,  I  can 
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see  that  it  requires  no  inspired  guesswork  to  understand  how 
difficult  a  student  this  Lowrie  boy  must  have  been.  In  multi¬ 
ple  ways  he  was  disobedient.  Ale  and  tobacco,  for  example. 
He  did  not  come  regularly  to  lectures.  He  was  at  no  pains  to 
conceal  his  scorn  of  certain  “unprofitable  lecturers”  on  the 
faculty.  He  more  than  once  incited  students  to  sign  petitions 
when  he  thought  that  an  injustice  had  been  done  to  a  student 
.  .  .  or  to  a  dismissed  professor.  Always  quick  with  the  tongue 
and  the  pen,  he  talked  a  lot  (sometimes  out  of  turn)  and 
circulated  to  every  Presbyterian  magazine  in  the  country  in¬ 
flammatory  articles  (some  of  which  got  published)  exposing 
one  or  another  flaw  in  the  Princeton  gem.  I  marvel  that  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminary  was  able  to  put  up  with  him  at  all.  In  an 
Episcopal  seminary  I  think  he  would  have  been  booted. 

With  the  utmost  forebearance,  however,  Princeton  Semi¬ 
nary  tolerated  him  despite  a  triumvirate  of  professors  who 
worked  for  his  ouster.  The  stormy  young  petrel  had  swept  the 
board,  winning  every  prize  offered.  One  prize  was  designed 
to  carry  its  winner  to  Europe  for  graduate  study.  Student 
Lowrie  was  called  to  task  by  the  three  professors.  Did  he  feel 
that  he  could  accept  the  prize  when  there  was  a  question  about 
whether  or  not  he  would  get  his  degree  in  theology?  And  did 
he  even  want  a  degree  when  there  was  a  question  about  his 
willingness  and  suitability  to  be  ordained?  Other  members  of 
the  faculty,  however,  remarked  on  how  embarrassing  it  would 
be  to  refuse  a  degree  to  the  student  who  had  distinguished 
himself  above  all  others.  Recognizing  quality  when  they  saw 
it,  even  when  they  could  not  agree  with  all  of  the  conclusions 
to  which  Lowrie’s  studies  had  carried  him,  they  voted  that  the 
prize  was  well  earned  and  must  be  bestowed. 

How  exceedingly  well  earned  can  be  judged  by  reading  the 
first  book  Lowrie  published,  The  Doctrine  of  S.  John :  An  Es¬ 
say  in  Biblical  Theology.  Although  it  did  not  appear  until 
1899,  it  was  but  a  revision  of  his  prize-winning  essay  of  1893; 
there  were  virtually  no  changes  in  substance.  The  book  is  as 
fresh  today  as  when  it  was  written  nearly  seven  decades  ago. 
It  anticipated  many  of  the  assured  results  of  present-day 
Johannine  scholarship.  It  is  not  yet  as  widely  recognized  as  it 
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ought  to  be  that  Walter  Lowrie  (in  the  words  of  Holt  Graham) 
belongs  “in  the  front  rank  of  New  Testament  critics.”  Not  only 
The  Doctrine  of  S.  John  but  also  Lowrie’s  Jesus  according  to 
St.  Mark  (1929)  and  The  Short  Story  of  Jesus  (1943)  are 
there  to  prove  it. 

In  the  end,  Lowrie  got  the  degree  and  the  prize,  together 
with  the  kindly  admonition  not  to  be  hasty  about  deciding 
against  the  ministry  and  to  take  his  time  before  deciding  on 
withdrawal  from  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Germany,  the 
Seminary  authorities  hoped,  would  work  wonders,  effect  a 
cure,  and  solve  everything.  It  did.  But  not  quite  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  they  had  expected. 

Armed  with  his  $600  fellowship  from  the  Seminary,  Lowrie 
went  to  Greifswald,  having  chosen  that  place  because  there 
he  would  be  the  only  foreigner.  Because  of  the  reach  of  the 
Lowrie  mind  and  the  length  of  the  Lowrie  stride,  Greifswald’s 
Professor  Victor  Schultze  welcomed  the  young  American  as 
a  companion  on  many  long  hikes.  Prom  the  friendship  thus 
formed  were  to  come  lengthy  sessions  together  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  earliest  forms  of  Christian  worship.  This 
was  Schultze’s  specialty,  along  with  Church  History  and 
Christian  Archaeology.  For  him  as  for  Lowrie,  preoccupation 
with  liturgies  led  on,  by  a  logical  progression,  to  an  intensified 
interest  in  the  arts  and  architecture  of  the  early  Church.  In 
this  way  the  Presbyterian-sponsored  Walter  Lowrie,  unaware 
of  what  was  happening  to  him  in  Germany,  was  being  pre¬ 
pared,  as  he  said  later,  “to  accept  the  fellowship  in  arche¬ 
ology  which  took  me  to  Rome  two  years  later  and  thereby  de¬ 
termined  the  course  of  my  life.” 

II 

Before  going  to  Rome,  however,  he  “went  to  Canterbury” 
— i.e.,  he  returned  to  America  and  became  an  Episcopalian. 
“The  period  of  quarantine  prescribed  to  disabuse  me  of  my  sec¬ 
tarian  errors  seemed  to  me  unduly  long,”  Lowrie  remarked  drily 
in  one  of  his  reminiscences,  but  after  being  “fumigated”  for 
eight  months  he  was  made  deacon  in  1895  and  priest  the  follow- 
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ing  year.  Shortly  after  becoming  a  deacon  a  chance  to  dig  in  La- 
tium  was  then  presented  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  fellowship  in  the 
new  School  of  Classical  Studies.  To  Rome  he  went  in  1895  for  an 
academic  year,  and  when  the  fellowship  was  renewed  he  went 
again  for  a  second  year  in  1899.  The  spade  work  done  there  bore 
fruit  in  1901,  when  Lowrie  published  his  great  work  called  Mon¬ 
uments  of  the  Early  Church,  in  the  American  edition,  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Art  and  Archaeology,  in  the  English  edition.  Its  author  was 
thirty-three  years  old.  Of  the  book  Dr.  A.  W.  Van  Buren,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  American  Academy  in  Rome,  has  recently  said, 
“Only  a  scholar  at  the  height  of  his  youthful  powers  could 
have  produced  it.  That  volume  has  served  its  purpose,  being 
admitted  by  common  consent  into  the  inner  circle  of  essential 
theological  literature.  It  perfectly  filled  a  gap — it  put  into 
effective  form  the  material  widely  scattered  throughout  pub¬ 
lications  great  and  small,  and  it  set  forth  judiciously  and 
serviceably  the  results  which  had  been  reached  by  generations 
of  scholars.”  The  book  had  a  long  run.  There  were  reprintings 
innumerable,  and  perhaps  there  would  have  been  even  more 
of  them  had  it  not  been  necessary,  during  World  War  II,  to 
melt  down  the  metal  plates  for  the  making  of  bullets. 

The  suppression  of  the  book  occasioned  Lowrie  no  discon¬ 
tentment,  for  he  felt  he  had  learned  a  thing  or  two  in  the 
forty  years  that  had  elapsed  since  he  wrote  it.  He  had  second 
thoughts  about  a  number  of  things  and,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
nine,  felt  spry  enough  for  a  new  excursion  in  the  field  of 
Christian  archaeology.  The  result  was  the  publication  in  1947 
of  Art  in  the  Early  Church.  The  critics  gave  it  a  mixed  re¬ 
ception,  yet  I  know  of  none  who  would  quarrel  with  Dr.  Van 
Buren’s  verdict:  “Its  five  hundred  illustrations  are  the  most 
adequate  pageant  of  their  artistic  material  ever  presented  in 
printed  form.  For  this  alone,  gratitude  will  be  unbounded;  for 
what  a  pageant  is  here  presented!  And  how  the  treasures  thus 
displayed  follow  one  another  in  orderly  sequence,  one  theme 
leading  on  to  the  next,  one  illustration  preparing  for  another!” 
An  elegantly  printed  book  with  so  many  illustrations  was 
necessarily  a  costly  thing,  and  this  kept  it  too  much  out  of  the 
hands  of  penurious  students  and  underpaid  parsons.  One 
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therefore  hails  with  joy  the  recent  decision  of  Harper  & 
Brothers  to  bring  it  out  as  a  paperback  book. 

But  to  return  to  the  young  Walter  Lowrie  in  Rome.  There 
he  made  the  friendships  that  were  probably  the  cause  of  his 
being  summoned  back  to  Rome  in  1907  to  be  installed  as 
Rector  of  St.  Paul’s-within-the-Walls.  For  twenty-three 
years  he  ministered  in  this  place.  And,  although  many  of  his 
finest  books  were  written  there,  he  could  later  say,  justly 
enough,  that  he  always  looked  upon  his  writing  as  “incidental 
to  my  work  as  a  parochial  pastor.”  While  in  Rome  he  became 
fast  friends  with  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Waldensians — 
and  often  acted  as  go-between  when  the  two  groups  had  mat¬ 
ters  at  issue.  There  too  he  won  for  himself  a  distinction  un¬ 
common  for  a  commoner:  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  King  of 
Italy  for  Valor.  This  was  in  recognition  of  his  having  helped 
to  raise  and  then  having  ably  spent  nearly  one  million  dollars 
to  rebuild  two  Italian  towns  which  had  collapsed  in  the  great 
earthquake  of  1915.  Moreover,  he  showed  heroism  doing  Red 
Cross  work  at  the  front  during  the  first  World  War. 

But  to  tell  all  he  did,  in  Italy  or  anywhere  else,  is  clearly 
impossible.  After  all,  this  son  of  Princeton  lived  a  very  long 
time!  I  must  make  place,  however,  for  the  preservation  of  one 
glimpse  of  the  Lowrie  wit.  When  this  archaeologist  was  in  the 
United  States  to  solicit  money  for  the  American  Academy  in 
Rome,  he  concluded  his  fund-raising  speech  with  the  words, 
“I  can  dig,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  beg!” 

The  word  “dig”  reminds  me  that  I  am  ahead  of  my  story. 
We  must  go  back  once  more  to  the  young  Princetonian  who 
had  become  enamored  of  the  study  of  the  liturgical  practices 
of  the  early  Church.  The  deeper  he  dug  into  liturgies,  the 
more  deeply  he  became  involved  in  Christian  art  and  archae¬ 
ology;  and  there  precisely  he  found  the  clue  he  had  been  seek¬ 
ing,  the  answer  to  tormenting  questions  about  ecclesiastical 
polity.  From  a  study  of  how  the  early  Christians  worshipped 
and  of  how  they  adorned  that  worship  architecturally  and 
artistically,  Lowrie — with  a  copy  of  Rudolph  Sohm’s  Kirchen- 
recht  in  his  pocket  and  a  shovel  in  his  hand — succeeded  in 
hitting  upon  a  simple,  startling,  and  liberating  solution  to 
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problems  of  ecclesiastical  government  that  have  vexed  the 
Church  and  divided  it  for  centuries. 

He  lost  little  time  before  sharing  his  discovery  with  the 
world.  In  1904  he  published  a  big  book  entitled  The  Church 
and  Its  Organization.  Modestly,  he  gave  it  a  subtitle:  An  In¬ 
terpretation  of  Rudolph  Sohm’s  Kirchenrecht.  The  German 
professor  promptly  dispatched  to  Lowrie  this  courteous  letter: 
“Your  work  is  by  no  means  merely  an  ‘interpretation’  of  my 
book:  it  is  an  original  creation.  Your  agreement  with  me  in 
the  main  thesis  has  all  the  greater  worth  on  account  of  the 
independent  way  in  which  you  handle  both  the  historical  and 
the  theoretical  questions.  The  precision  of  your  conceptions 
and  the  lucidity  of  your  exposition  will  surely  avail  to  carry 
the  truth  to  wider  circles.” 

In  this  expectation  Sohm  was  too  sanguine.  Lowrie’s  book 
went  virtually  unnoticed.  One  seeks  reviews  of  it  in  vain,  and 
in  the  whole  literature  on  problems  of  Church  unity  it  is  hard¬ 
ly  ever  alluded  to.  It  was  a  book  which  came  too  early — came, 
that  is,  before  the  birth  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement;  and 
when  that  movement  got  underway,  Lowrie’s  pioneer  effort 
was  already  forgotten.  Yet  not  exactly  forgotten,  for  how 
might  it  be  possible  to  forget  something  that  was  never  re¬ 
membered  or  even  noticed?  But  for  my  part  I  am  in  entire 
agreement  with  Theodore  O.  Wedel,  who  maintains  that 
Sohm  and  Lowrie  have  achieved  a  “masterly  unravelling  of 
the  mystery  of  ‘bishop  or  elder’  in  the  early  Church”  and  that 
the  Sohm-Lowrie  insights  provide  “the  only  way  of  breaking 
the  present  ecumenical  log-jam.” 

Ill 

In  1924  Lowrie  again  raised  his  voice — more  succinctly, 
more  urgently  than  before — in  a  book  called  Problems  of 
Church  Unity.  This  book  fared  no  better  than  its  predecessor, 
even  though  it  also  appeared  in  Italian  translation.  Reader 
response  was  nil.  It  is  almost  as  if  these  books  had  never  been 
written.  Yet  I  know  of  no  books  on  the  subject  more  illumi¬ 
nating,  more  liberating,  more  likely  to  promote  unity. 
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Not  easily  discouraged  when  so  much  was  at  stake,  Walter 
Lowrie  tried  a  third  time.  This  was  in  1946,  a  year  in  which 
American  Presbyterians  and  American  Episcopalians  were 
trying  to  woo  each  other.  Temerity  and  tenaciousness  were 
marks  of  the  Lowrie  character.  An  ecclesiastical  matchmaker 
by  divine  constraint,  Lowrie  had  his  heart  set  on  getting 
Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians  together.  To  this  end  he 
brought  out  a  little  book  (little  only  in  size)  called  Ministers 
of  Christ.  It  represented  the  crystallization  of  fifty  years  of 
agonized  thinking  about  the  disunity  of  the  Church — an  agony 
all  the  greater  because  he  knew  how  fairly  simple  the  solution 
was.  What  in  1904  it  had  taken  him  402  pages  to  say,  and 
what  in  1924  he  said  in  328  pages,  he  was  now  able  to  say — but 
without  so  many  evident  signs  of  erudition — in  113  pages, 
pages  so  pungent,  so  cogent,  that  they  sizzle.  It  was  Lowrie’s 
intention  to  send  a  complimentary  copy  of  this  book  to  every 
presbyter  in  both  of  the  negotiating  Churches.  But  a  sad  fa¬ 
tality  that  rested  over  much  of  Lowrie’s  authorship  visited 
him  also  here.  A  printers’  strike  delayed  publication.  By  the 
time  the  book  was  out,  it  was  too  late.  It  could  no  longer  hope 
to  influence  decisions,  for  the  brief  romance  between  Episco¬ 
palians  and  Presbyterians  was  already  over.  The  engagement 
had  been  broken — blame  for  which  (as  I  see  it)  must  be  laid 
squarely  to  the  charge  of  the  Episcopalians.  One  wonders  if 
things  might  not  have  gone  differently  had  Walter  Lowrie’s 
Ministers  of  Christ  appeared  in  time. 

But  now  that  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians  in  America 
have  once  again  resumed  their  flirtation — this  time  with  more 
earnestness,  more  theological  depth  (and  with  Methodists  and 
Congregationalists  taken  into  the  picture  too) — Walter 
Lowrie  may  yet  have  a  chance  to  be  heard.  He  shows  per¬ 
suasively  why  bishops  there  must  be,  yet  in  such  a  way  that 
no  Episcopalian  could  retain  the  hauteur  and  the  theological 
delusion  which  now  separate  him  from  his  Brothers  in  Christ; 
while  non-Episcopalians,  subjected  to  no  humiliating  loss  of 
face,  would  to  their  good  gain  bishops,  and  the  whole  Church 
thus  be  mutually  corrected,  mutually  enriched. 

Simple  as  the  Sohm-Lowrie  insights  are,  they  are  nonethe- 
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less  too  complicated  to  be  set  forth  here  within  the  compass 
of  a  brief  essay  that  must  necessarily  touch  upon  many  other 
matters  as  well.  Unfortunately,  Lowrie’s  three  books  on  the 
subject  of  the  Church  and  its  organization  are  now  out  of 
print.  Nevertheless,  many  copies  must  be  lurking,  unread  still, 
in  manses  and  rectories  and  on  the  shelves  of  seminary  li¬ 
braries.  And  if  Lowrie’s  own  books  cannot  be  had,  there  is  a 
place  where  the  kernel  of  his  thought  is  easily  accessible: 
Chapter  IV  of  a  book  called  Dr.  Lowrie  of  Princeton  and 
Rome.  This  is  a  Festschrift  that  nine  Episcopalians  presented 
to  Walter  Lowrie  on  the  occasion  of  his  eighty-ninth  birthday 
“in  acknowledgment  of  a  debt.” 

If  I  had  any  power  to  command,  the  Lowrie  trilogy  on 
Church  unity  would  be  required  reading  for  everybody  having 
anything  to  do  whatsoever  with  the  present  explorations,  both 
here  in  America  and  also  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  con¬ 
versations  are  in  progress  between  the  Church  of  Scotland  and 
the  Church  of  England.  Were  these  books  to  be  read,  marked, 
learned,  and  inwardly  digested  by  all  parties  concerned,  we 
would  be  well  on  our  way  to  “godly  union  and  concord.”  I  do 
not  believe  I  exaggerate  in  claiming  so  much  for  Walter 
Lowrie.  And  if  I  am  mistaken  in  this,  then  I  must  abdicate: 
my  judgment  counts  for  nothing. 

From  liturgies  to  archaeology  to  polity.  This  was  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  Lowrie’s  development.  “In  a  way,”  he  writes,  “my 
whole  life  was  shaped  by  the  fact  that  as  a  student  in  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminary  I  had  been  unreasonable  enough  to  devote  my¬ 
self  to  the  study  of  the  Liturgy.”  There  is,  in  this  utterance, 
the  characteristic  light  play  of  his  good  humored  irony.  The 
New  Testament  and  liturgical  interests  he  cultivated  in 
Princeton  led  him  to  Germany,  where  he  acquired  the  taste 
for  art  and  archaeology  that  carried  him  on  to  Rome;  and 
there,  instructed  by  what  he  read  in  the  testimony  of  ancient 
Christian  monuments,  he  found  a  key  to  the  problems  of 
Church  unity.  Thereafter  forever  he  could  not  hold  his  peace. 
He  anticipated  the  Ecumenical  Movement  as  a  pioneer  and 
even  now  must  be  summoned  to  help  if  that  movement  is  to 
find  its  way  with  godly  celerity. 
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Recently,  in  the  course  of  a  two-year  trip  around  the  world 
to  survey  the  work  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  I  visited 
Pakistan,  India,  and  Ceylon.  To  leaders  in  the  already  exist¬ 
ing  Church  of  South  India  and  to  those  who  are  laboring  to 
bring  into  being  a  Church  of  Lanka  and  a  united  Church  for 
North  India  and  Pakistan  I  showed  the  results  of  Lowrie’s 
studies.  “But  great  heavens!”  these  men  exclaimed.  “Your 
Dr.  Lowrie  had  already  done  all  of  our  work  for  us!  How  much 
brain-racking  and  heart-searching  we  might  have  been  spared, 
if  only  we  had  known  of  him!”  It  is  a  comfort  to  find  in  the 
independent  researches  of  these  Singhalese,  Indian,  and  Paki¬ 
stani  Christians  a  corroboration  of  most  of  the  positions  that 
Lowrie  had  taken  up  a  half-century  before. 

In  the  long  run  and  in  the  large  view  of  things  it  matters 
very  little  that  a  Presbyterian  became  an  Episcopalian.  Unless 
by  a  mean  trick  of  history  Lowrie  is  again  ignored,  he  will 
be  remembered  chiefly  for  the  fact  that  he  helped  to  show  the 
way  for  the  coming  together  of  Presbyterians  and  Episco¬ 
palians  in  such  a  way  that  neither  side  loses  anything  essential 
and  in  such  a  way  that  both  sides  gain  much  in  discovering 
each  other  as  participants  together  in  the  same  Eucharist. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
— a  gauge  of  the  charitableness  of  its  spirit — that  in  a  volume 
of  this  sort,  where  it  singles  out  for  honorable  mention  a 
mere  dozen  of  its  most  notable  sons,  it  should  elect  to  include 
a  man  who  ordinarily  would  have  been  written  off  as  a  turn¬ 
coat.  For  the  record  it  should  also  be  noted  that  there  was 
charity  on  Walter  Lowrie’s  side  as  well.  It  was  not  his  practice 
as  a  grown  man  to  go  around  voicing  disappointment  with 
the  theological  education  he  had  received.  He  was  fully  aware 
that  things  are  different  now.  It  is  only  from  letters  he  ancient¬ 
ly  wrote  to  his  parents  (letters  I  have  been  permitted  to  read 
now  that  he  is  gone)  and  from  typewritten  reminiscences 
(never  intended  for  publication  and  hammered  out  by  an 
octogenarian)  that  I  have  learned  of  his  dissatisfaction.  Re¬ 
current  and  emphatic  is  his  latter  day  affirmation:  “I  have 
been  happily  associated  with  this  seminary  during  the  thirty 
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years  I  have  lived  in  Princeton  [since  retirement  from  the 
active  ministry].  The  admiration  I  feel  for  teachers  I  know 
there  now,  especially  for  President  John  Mackay,  suggests 
some  regret  that  in  my  youth  the  place  offered  far  less  ad¬ 
vantages  than  it  does  for  the  youth  of  today.” 

IV 

Lowrie  was  a  man  of  many  talents,  with  many  irons  in  the 
fire  simultaneously.  If  I  have  dealt  at  disproportionate  length 
with  his  relationship  to  Princeton  Seminary  and  with  his 
significance  as  an  ecumenical  prophet  it  is  only  because  this 
side  of  his  story  is  less  well  known. 

Well  known  is  his  role  in  making  Kierkegaard  available  to 
the  English-speaking  world.  So  well  is  it  known,  in  fact,  that 
it  threatens  by  its  brilliance  to  eclipse  his  claims  to  fame  in  his 
own  right.  I  have  therefore  preferred  to  stress  his  importance 
as  an  ecumenical  prophet,  a  New  Testament  critic,  and  an 
expert  in  archaeology  and  liturgies. 

Yet  Kierkegaard  cannot  be  kept  out  of  the  picture  if  we 
are  to  focus  on  Lowrie.  I  somewhere  wrote  that  the  plain  fact 
is:  Ubi  Walter  Lowrie  ibi  Soren  Kierkegaard.  Kierkegaard 
would  have  been  “discovered,”  even  by  theologically  sluggish 
British  and  Americans,  sooner  or  later.  We  have  Walter  Lowrie 
to  thank  that  it  came  sooner  rather  than  later. 

In  passing  we  should  note  that  Lowrie  was  an  experienced 
hand  at  introducing  European  authors  to  the  Anglo-American 
public.  The  first  translation  of  Albert  Schweitzer  into  English 
was  the  doing  of  Walter  Lowrie.  In  1914  he  gave  to  Schweit¬ 
zer’s  Skizze  des  Lebens  Jesu  the  title  The  Mystery  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God.  “Thereby  hangs  a  story  strange  and  sad,” 
Lowrie  tells  us.  “This  book,  the  first  translation  of  a  work 
by  Schweitzer,  was  ready  for  publication  just  when  World 
War  I  broke  out.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company  were  horrified 
at  having  a  German  author  on  their  list,  and,  without  telling 
me,  without  stopping  to  reflect  that  the  name  Schweitzer  in¬ 
dicates  a  Swiss  and  that  Albert  Schweitzer  was  actually  a 
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Frenchman,  got  rid  of  the  whole  edition  by  selling  it  to  a 
jobber,  who  sold  it  to  department  stores  at  10  cents  a  copy, 
which  in  their  turn  got  rid  of  it  at  25  cents  a  copy.” 

This  defeat  found  parallels  in  two  others.  Lowrie  wanted  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Soloviev  to  be  known.  Though  he  took  the 
appropriate  steps,  he  got  nowhere.  Then,  undeterred  by  the 
great  William  James’  lack  of  success,  he  brought  out  a  large 
book  called  Religion  of  a  Scientist  so  that  we  might  benefit 
from  the  teachings  of  Gustav  Theodor  Fechner.  This  availed 
but  little.  Two  other  “introductions”  should  also  be  men¬ 
tioned:  a  longish  essay  Johann  Georg  Hamann — An  Existen¬ 
tialist  was  published  in  1950  as  Number  6  in  the  Princeton 
Pamphlet  Series,  and  in  1955  Princeton  University  Press  pub¬ 
lished  “The  Book  on  Adler”  under  the  title  On  Authority  and 
Revelation.  Only  in  the  case  of  Kierkegaard,  however,  did 
Lowrie’s  exertions  receive  general  acceptance. 

In  1930,  feeling  himself  “a  superannuated  clergyman,”  he 
quit  Rome  for  Princeton.  On  coming  home  he  was  struck  by 
the  fact  that  hardly  anybody  in  America  seemed  to  know  even 
the  names  of  Kierkegaard,  Barth,  Brunner,  Unamuno,  Tillich, 
Bultmann,  let  alone  betraying  any  awareness  of  the  gauntlet 
which  these  giants,  each  in  his  own  way,  had  thrown  down. 
As  capable  of  indignation  in  1930  as  he  had  been  in  1893, 
Lowrie  launched  out  on  two  projects.  First,  although  he  was 
already  sixty-two  years  old,  he  began  teaching  himself  Danish 
in  order  that  he  might  read  Kierkegaard  in  the  original.  Sec¬ 
ond,  he  prepared  a  series  of  lectures  which  he  gave  in  many 
places,  including  China  and  Japan,  and  which  were  to  result 
in  a  book  named  Our  Concern  ivith  the  Theology  of  Crisis 
(1932) .  In  that  book — in  an  inconspicuous  place  and  in  the 
smallest  possible  type — he  permitted  himself  a  venting  of  his 
spleen.  “For  what  reason,”  he  demanded  with  angry  rhetoric, 
“have  we  so  many  universities?  Is  it  to  insure  that  studious 
youth  shall  be  shielded  from  all  contacts  with  contemporary 
thought?”  With  this  salvo  a  campaign  was  begun.  By  lectures, 
by  translations,  by  interpretations  it  was  carried  through. 

Providentially  a  superannuated  and  unemployed  Walter 
Lowrie  had  money.  When  nobody  else  believed  in  the  enter- 
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prise,  he  did.  Devoid  of  support  from  his  environment,  he 
went  ahead,  though  family  and  friends  deemed  him  mad.  To 
his  convictions  he  added  cash.  At  one  point  he  was  more  than 
$18,000  out  of  pocket  because  he  had  to  pay  publishers  in 
order  that  they  might  have  the  privilege  and  one  day  enjoy 
the  prestige  of  having  produced  in  English  translation  the 
works  of  Kierkegaard. 

I  am  not  good  at  arithmetic,  but  if  you  are  willing  to  over¬ 
look  such  niceties  of  precision  as  the  fact  that  some  pages  are 
bigger,  some  smaller,  it  will  give  a  generally  accurate  notion  of 
the  ground  he  covered  when  I  compute  that  Lowrie’s  transla¬ 
tions  of  Kierkegaard  amount  to  3790  printed  pages.  Add  to 
that  the  979  pages  he  wrote  in  his  own  name  to  interpret 
Kierkegaard  and  you  have  a  sum  so  tidy  that  you  no  longer 
marvel  that  this  enterprise  took  him  the  better  part  of  twenty- 
seven  years.  If  your  knowledge  of  Danish  permits  you  to 
be  a  judge,  you  marvel  rather  that  the  task  could  have 
been  accomplished  with  such  excellence  in  so  short  a  time, 
especially  when  you  consider  the  workman’s  age  and  the  fact 
that  in  the  same  period  he  was  writing  articles  left  and  right 
for  a  variety  of  learned  journals  on  a  variety  of  learned  topics, 
not  to  mention  the  books  he  wrote  reflecting  the  incredible 
scope  of  his  far-ranging  interests. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  tell  the  story  of  “How  Kierke¬ 
gaard  got  into  English.”  It  has  already  been  told  by  the  man 
best  qualified  to  tell  it,  by  Walter  Lowrie  himself,  in  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  Kierkegaard’s  Repetition.  Nor  is  there  any  need 
for  me  to  say  here  what  Lowrie’s  modesty  inhibited  him  from 
saying  there  about  his  expertness  as  a  translator  and  expositor, 
for  I  have  recorded  it  elsewhere  (in  the  F estschrift  entitled 
Dr.  Lowrie  of  Princeton  and  Rome) .  It  is  sufficient  here  to  make 
the  following  points.  Erudite  Danes  will  tell  you  that  “Kierke¬ 
gaard  cannot  be  translated.”  Then  immediately  they  add,  with 
astonished  admiration,  “But  when  you  read  Walter  Lowrie 
you  are  reading  Soren  Kierkegaard!” 

Lowrie’s  massive  biography,  which  is  called  simply  Kierke¬ 
gaard,  was  acclaimed  by  Denmark’s  leading  Kierkegaard 
scholar  as  “the  greatest  one-volume  work  on  Kierkegaard  in 
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any  language.”  Although  this  was  said  many  years  ago,  I 
think  there  is  still  no  chance  of  its  being  successfully  chal¬ 
lenged.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  big  Kierkegaard  is  being 
translated  into  Italian  as  I  write,  and  that  a  paperback  edition 
in  English  will  be  out  before  my  present  essay  comes  into  print. 
Meanwhile,  Lowrie’s  Short  Life  of  Kierkegaard  enjoys  a  lively 
sale  as  a  paperback.  Its  popularity  on  the  American  market 
has  its  exact  counterpart  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  Japan, 
for  these  are  the  languages  into  which  it  has  already  been 
translated — with  more  yet  to  come.  For  all  of  this  a  well-ad¬ 
vised  King  of  Denmark  knighted  Walter  Lowrie.  Ridder  af 
Dannebrog — Knight  of  the  Order  of  Dannebrog — is  in  Scandi¬ 
navia  a  proud  title.  It  well  becomes  the  universally  recognized 
mentor  of  Kierkegaard  studies. 

V 

In  this  brief  account  I  have  had  to  leave  entirely  out  of  the 
reckoning  many  of  Lowrie’s  writings.  Even  to  list  his  books 
and  weightier  essays  requires  nine  pages  in  print.  When  once 
he  was  compelled  to  draw  up  a  bibliography  of  his  works  he 
made  this  comment:  “I  have  enumerated  nearly  100  items: 
38  books  and  59  substantial  articles  in  reviews.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  write,  or  even  to  read,  a  bare  list  of  the  more  trivial 
items  I  have  contributed  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  to  daily 
or  weekly  papers.  Most  of  them  I  have  kept,  but  I  haven’t 
the  heart  to  count  them.  Suppose  they  amount  to  one  thousand 
and  one — that  would  be  a  sorry  record  for  eighty-eight  years, 
as  compared  with  many  a  columnist  who  turns  out  a  column  a 
day!  My  output  comes  to  barely  12  items  a  year,  or  one  a 
month,  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  misspent  life.” 

Alexander  Zabriskie,  editor  of  the  Lowrie  Festschrift,  did 
not  account  it  a  misspent  life.  He  computed,  rather,  that  this 
life,  like  all  Gaul,  was  divided  into  three  parts:  27  years  of 
active  preparation,  35  years  of  active  ministry,  and  28  years 
of  active  retirement.  So  in  1959  Lowrie  died  in  his  ninety-first 
year,  lucid  and  active  to  the  end,  able  even  in  the  last  week 
of  his  mortal  life  to  look  at  television,  grumble  over  newscasts, 
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express  concern  about  several  promising  young  students  he 
had  befriended  and  was  abetting,  enjoy  a  bit  of  wine  for  his 
stomach’s  sake,  and  heartily  make  all  the  responses  in  a  Com¬ 
munion  Service  celebrated  at  his  bedside — a  sacrament  which 
then,  as  in  all  his  writings,  he  understood  as  designed  by 
Christ  to  be  to  us  poor  sinners  a  sure  and  certain  pledge  of 
eternal  life. 

As  I  gazed  upon  the  countenance  of  this  venerable  man  who 
had  known  for  years  what  it  is  to  live  eschatologically — who 
stood,  as  he  preferred  to  think  of  himself  and  of  all  Christians, 
not  on  the  brink  of  death  but  the  brink  of  eternity — I  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  remember  above  all  else  the  decision  he  made  when 
it  was  up  to  him  to  choose  a  text  to  be  emblazoned  on  the 
exterior  west  wall  of  the  Church  of  St.  Paul-within-the-Walls 
in  the  City  of  Rome.  The  text  he  selected  and  ordered  carved 
in  Latin  letters  so  large  that  even  he  who  runs  along  the  Via 
Nazionale  may  read  is:  “Whether  it  were  I  or  they,  so  we 
preach,  and  so  ye  believed.”  At  once  irenic  and  unflinching.  In 
one  stroke  he  makes  it  plain  to  us  all  that,  although  various 
mergers  of  Protestant  bodies  may  have  to  come  first,  he  has 
no  ultimate  interest  in  a  mighty  pan-Protestantism  designed 
to  overawe  Rome  and  force  concessions  from  it.  By  the  same 
stroke  he  makes  it  clear  to  a  sometimes  arrogant  Rome  that 
they  without  us  cannot  be  made  perfect.  Indeed,  until  we  all 
can  find  each  other  in  common  worship,  none  of  us  is  perfect. 

“I  was  born  a  Presbyterian  but  was  predestinated  to  become 
an  Episcopalian”  is  the  playful  way  in  which  an  indefatigable 
nonagenarian  described  himself.  Yes,  but  more  than  that: 
predestinated,  because  of  his  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
Protestantism,  Anglicanism,  and  Roman  Catholicism,  to  see 
how  pointless,  wasteful,  ruinous  are  our  unhappy  divisions — 
and  how  needless. 
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Blessed  Are  the  Poor* 


BY  YASUO  CARL  FURUYA 

In  order  to  explain  what  “instrumental  good”  would  be,  an 
American  philosopher  once  gave  this  illustration:  “A  railroad 
train  carrying  a  saint  like  Kagawa  from  San  Francisco  to 
New  York  is  an  instrumental  good,  for  Kagawa  may  be  able 
to  achieve  worthy  ends  in  New  York  which  would  never  be 
achieved  if  he  did  not  go  there.”1  It  was  September  of  1914 
when  Toyohiko  Kagaw'a  for  the  first  time  crossed  the  continent 
by  train.  At  that  time,  however,  he  was  not  yet  considered  a 
“saint”  nor  did  he  go  to  New  York.  He  was  a  student  and  got 
off  at  a  town  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  instead. 
Nevertheless,  the  train  that  carried  him  was  an  “instrumental 
good.” 

During  the  two  years  that  he  stayed  at  Princeton,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  theology,  which  he  studied  at  the  Seminary,  he  also 
took  courses  in  psychology,  mathematics,  and  biology  at  the 
University.  While  attending  classes,  Kagawa  found  interesting 
scribbling  on  desks  at  both  institutions  and  made  a  study  of 
it.  “On  one  of  the  desks  in  the  Seminary,”  wrote  the  serious 
student  from  Japan,  “I  counted  forty-two  faces  of  girls!”  Al¬ 
though  he  made  this  study  public  later  as  a  part  of  his  study 
of  the  psychology  of  American  students,  Kagawa  was  already 
a  self-taught  psychologist  before  going  to  Princeton.  A  few 

*  There  is  no  critical  biography  of  Kagawa,  and  curiously  there  is  very 
little  of  any  importance  written  about  him  in  Japanese.  A  number  of 
popular  and  inspirational  accounts  give  the  main  facts  of  his  career  and 
something  of  his  Christian  message.  See,  for  example:  Kagawa ,  by  W. 
Axling  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1932;  revised  edition,  1946); 
Kagawa,  An  Apostle  of  Japan,  by  Margaret  Baumann  (New  York: 
Macmillan,  1936) ;  Unconquerable  Kagawa,  by  E.  O.  Bradshaw  (St. 
Paul:  Macalester  Park  Publishing  Co.,  1952);  Kagawa  of  Japan,  by  C. 
J.  Davey  (London:  Epworth  Press,  1960). 

1  E.  S.  Brightman,  A  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.:  1940, 
p.  242. 
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months  after  he  arrived,  in  his  room  at  the  Seminary  dormi¬ 
tory,  he  was  writing  a  preface  for  his  coming  book.  It  was  A 
Study  of  the  Psychology  of  the  Poor ,  published  in  1915.  This 
book  of  654  pages  was  unique  and  the  first  study  of  this  kind 
ever  made  in  Japan,  if  not  in  the  world.  Kagawa  was,  however, 
more  than  a  psychologist.  He  went  to  Princeton  directly  from 
the  Shinkawa  slums  of  Kobe,  one  of  the  worst  slums  con¬ 
ceivable,  where  he  had  lived  nearly  five  years.  Probably  no 
faculty  member  nor  fellow-student  at  Princeton  at  that  time 
could  think  of  him  as  a  “saint.”  He  was  a  rather  quiet  student, 
and  he  spent  most  of  his  time  reading  non-theological  books.  He 
was,  however,  already  a  “saint”  in  the  full  sense  of  the  title 
given  to  him  in  later  years  by  the  people  of  America.  Upon  his 
return  from  the  States,  he  went  back  to  the  same  slums  to 
preach  the  Gospel  and  to  serve  the  poor,  as  he  had  done  before. 

The  name  and  life  of  Kagawa  may  not  be  so  well  known  to 
the  postwar  generation  as  it  was  to  the  prewar  generation  in 
x4merica.  There  is,  nevertheless,  no  Japanese  like  Kagawa 
whose  name  is  still  widely  known  and  remembered  outside  of 
Japan,  particularly  in  the  United  States.  There  are  several 
biographies  of  Kagawa  available  in  English,  admirably  written 
by  men  like  William  Axling  in  the  early  thirties  and  Cyril  J. 
Davey  more  recently.2  Instead  of  giving  a  biographical  sketch 
of  the  man,  therefore,  I  would  like  to  point  out  some  strange 
facts  about  Kagawa  and  ponder  the  problems  which  these 
facts  imply. 


I 

On  April  23,  1960,  Kagawa  died.  He  would  have  been  seven¬ 
ty-two  on  July  10.  Strange  as  it  may  sound,  it  was  not  the 
Japanese  but  the  foreign  press  that  first  dispatched  the  news 
to  Japan.  At  the  public  funeral  which  was  held  a  week  later, 
foreign  correspondents  were  more  in  evidence  than  Japanese 
citizens.  These  instances  are  not  accidents  but  indications  of 
the  strange  position  Kagawa  had  long  held  in  his  own  country. 

2  W.  Axling,  Kagawa ,  New  York,  1932,  revised  edition,  1946;  C.  J. 
Davey,  Kagawa  of  Japan,  London,  1960. 
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He  was  better  known  and  more  appreciated  outside  Japan 
than  within. 

To  tell  of  my  own  experience,  I  learned  how  great  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Kagawa  was  after  I  went  to  America  and  Europe,  where 
I  was  often  asked  about  him.  When  I  first  read  the  illustration 
quoted  in  the  beginning  of  this  essay,  I  was  amazed.  No  Japa¬ 
nese,  not  even  a  Christian  philosopher,  would  use  Kagawa  as 
an  illustration  of  a  saint,  though  he  might  so  think  of  Albert 
Schweitzer.  Indeed,  as  Jesus  said:  “a  prophet  is  not  without 
honor  except  in  his  own  country.”  It  is  quite  a  recent  and  new 
phenomenon  that  serious  and  positive  attempts  to  evaluate 
Kagawa  have  begun  to  be  undertaken  among  academic  circles 
in  Japan.  One  of  the  first  attempts  of  this  kind  is  an  article, 
“An  Essay  on  Kagawa  Toyohiko — The  Place  of  Man  in  his 
Social  Theory,”  written  by  Professor  Kiyoko  Takeda  Cho.3 
In  this  article,  having  shown  Kagawa  as  one  deeply  involved 
in  the  labor  movement  in  its  early  stage,  she  said  “However, 
many  other  images  of  Kagawa  can  be  painted:  He  was  the 
evangelist  who  worked  self-sacrificingly  in  the  Kobe  slums  of 
Shinkawa  in  Fukiai;  a  famous  social  worker;  the  author  of 
innumerable  books  including  a  best  seller  of  that  time,  Across 
the  Line  of  Death ;  and  the  preacher  who  converted  one  or  two 
hundred  farmers  to  Christianity  at  one  time.  He  is  the  man 
whom  the  world  called  the  Saint  of  Japan;  the  representative 
of  Christians;  and  a  man  nominated  several  times  for  the 
Nobel  Prize.  Within  Japan,  however,  he  was  not  considered 
to  be  as  great  a  man  as  Westerners  are  led  to  believe.  Even 
within  Japanese  Christian  circles  he  was  treated  with  an  air 
of  indifference.”4  This  is  a  pretty  accurate  impression  of  the 
image  of  Kagawa  in  Japan,  though  it  may  sound  strange  to 
westerners.  I  would  like,  however,  to  add  two  things  which 
may  sound  more  strange  in  order  to  clarify  the  problems  I  see. 

First  is  the  fact  that  there  are  many,  if  not  a  great  majority 
of  people  outside  Christian  circles  who  know  Kagawa  and  ap- 

s  This  article  first  appeared  in  a  secular  journal  Shiso  no  Kagaku 
(Science  of  Thought),  Jan. /Feb.  1960.  The  English  translation  is  in 
Asian  Cultural  Studies,  Sept.  1960. 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  48f. 
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preciate  him  very  much.  Ten  years  ago,  Yomiuri  Shimbun,  one 
of  the  nation-wide  newspapers,  had  a  popularity  competition. 
Kagawa  was  the  top  and  only  Christian  among  the  highest 
six  in  the  religious  world  of  Japan.  Soichi  Oya,  the  leading 
journalist  and  one  very  popular  in  mass  media,  is  one  of  those 
who  regard  Kagawa  highly.  He  said  about  Kagawa: 

“If  one  chooses  the  best-ten  who  had  a  great  influence  upon 
the  Japanese  people  during  the  modern  age,  Toyohiko  Kagawa 
would  be  certainly  included  in  them,  perhaps  even  in  the  best- 
three. 

“The  influence  of  Toyohiko  Kagawa  is  seen  not  only  in 
religion,  which  was  both  starting-point  and  goal  for  him,  but 
in  all  fields  of  modern  culture.  It  would  not  be  too  much  to 
say  that  most  of  what  we  call  movements  of  people  such  as 
political,  social,  labor-union,  farmers-union,  cooperative 
movements,  etc.,  were  derived  from  Toyohiko  Kagawa  as  their 
source. 

“If  I  were  asked  to  name  one  who  is  the  representative  of 
modern  Japan  and  who  can  be  recommended  to  the  world  with 
confidence  and  pride,  I  would  without  any  hesitation  name 
Toyohiko  Kagawa.  The  personality  which  had  never  been  in 
Japan  before  and  which  seems  to  be  impossible  to  reproduce  in 
the  future — that  is  Toyohiko  Kagawa.”5 

Even  if  one  takes  into  consideration  the  fact  that  Mr.  Oya 
was  baptized  by  Kagawa  in  his  youth,  these  are  unusual 
compliments  to  hear  from  a  man  who  has  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Church  for  many  years. 

Another  of  those  who  appreciated  Kagawa  was  the  present 
Emperor  of  Japan.  He  conferred  a  posthumous  honor,  the 
Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure,  first  class,  on  Kagawa.  Though 
the  secular  press  failed,  again,  to  mention  the  honor,  this  is 
an  extraordinary  prize,  which  only  the  nation’s  most  eminent 
persons  are  given.  Apart  from  the  question  on  what  basis  the 
Emperor  gave  Kagawa  such  an  honor,  no  one  can  deny  that 
there  are  some  people  like  the  Emperor  outside  of  Christian 
circles  who  acknowledged  Kagawa’s  work  as  first  class. 

5  “Alas  Kagawa  Toyohiko,”  in  God  Is  My  Shepherd  (a  collection  of 
Japanese  essays  in  memory  of  the  life  and  work  of  Kagawa),  1960,  pp.  If. 
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Second  is  the  fact  that  there  are  a  great  many  people  within 
Japanese  Christian  circles  who  respected  and  appreciated  Ka- 
gawa  as  a  “saint”  or  “prophet.”  Kagawa  had  many  friends, 
many  supporters  and  many  devoted  followers  in  Japanese 
Churches.  Even  before  he  died,  several  biographies  of  him 
were  written  by  his  friends.  There  are  very  few  Christians  in 
Japan  whose  biographies  have  been  written  while  they  were 
still  alive,  though  there  have  been  not  a  few  autobiographies. 
After  Kagawa  died,  two  volumes  entitled  Biography  of  Ka¬ 
gawa  by  103  People  were  published.6  It  was  more  than  one 
year  before  Kagawa’s  death  that  those  103  essays  in  honor  of 
him  were  collected  from  Christians  all  over  Japan.  The  con¬ 
tributors  were:  ministers,  professors,  kindergarten  and  school 
teachers,  social  workers,  doctors,  patients  in  sanatoriums,  busi¬ 
nessmen,  farmers,  factory  workers,  writers,  company  presi¬ 
dents,  shop  employees,  housewives,  a  former  minister  of  fi¬ 
nance,  and  others.  But  there  is  one  thing  in  common:  all  of 
them  remember  Kagawa  with  great  respect  and  deep  gratitude. 

At  present,  another  publication  is  being  undertaken.  Ka¬ 
gawa  was  a  voluminous  writer;  there  are  about  200  books 
written  by  him.  Recently  a  large  project  was  started  by 
Christians  from  different  denominations.  They  organized  a 
committee  to  publish  Kagawa’s  Complete  Works  in  24  vol¬ 
umes.  More  than  three  hundred  names  are  listed  as  promoters 
of  the  project.  Many  of  them  are  leading  clergy  and  laymen: 
bishops,  moderators,  local  ministers,  university  presidents, 
professors,  congressmen,  businessmen.  This  will  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  entire  Japanese  Christian  community  pays  honor 
and  tribute  to  Kagawa. 

After  Kagawa  died,  a  tribute  in  English  translation  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  Japan  Christian  Quarterly ,  a  journal  of  foreign 
missionaries.  As  a  sort  of  comment,  the  following  explanation 
was  attached  to  it:  “In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  often  been 
said  Dr.  Kagawa  was  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  your  editor  felt  that  it  would  be  wise  to  listen  to  the 
voices  of  his  fellow-countrymen  as  they  gave  their  estimate 
of  his  contribution.  This  tribute  appeared  in  the  Kirisuto 

6  Edited  by  Tomio  Muto,  1960. 
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Shimbun  for  April  30th,  and  is  here  translated  by  your  editor 
and  reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the  publishers.”7  The 
editor  is  trying  to  show  that  there  are  some  people  who  respect 
Kagawa  even  among  Japanese.  The  two  publications  I  men¬ 
tioned  above  confirm  the  fact  and  support  his  intention. 

One  may  wonder  which  is  the  truer  picture  of  Kagawa  in 
Japan.  Was  he  with  or  without  honor  in  his  own  country? 
Generally  speaking,  within  Japan  Kagawa  was  not  considered 
to  be  as  great  a  man  as  westerners  are  led  to  believe.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  I  must  say  that  within  Japan  Kagawa  was  not 
without  honor.  Then,  one  would  like  to  raise  a  question:  why 
has  it  often  been  said  and  why  does  one  usually  get  the  im¬ 
pression  that  “even  within  Japanese  Christian  circles  he  was 
treated  with  an  air  of  indifference?”  The  truth  seems  to  be 
this:  within  certain,  not  all,  Japanese  Christian  circles  he  was 
treated  with  contempt.  And  because  of  the  great  influence  of 
those  certain  circles,  it  gave  people  the  impression  that  Ka¬ 
gawa  was  treated  by  all  the  Churches  with  an  air  of  indif¬ 
ference. 

What  kind  of  people  were  in  those  certain  circles?  And  why 
was  Kagawa  treated  with  contempt  by  those  people?  In  order 
to  give  a  comprehensive  answer  to  these  questions,  perhaps  I 
shall  have  to  wait  some  time  until  the  results  of  research  and 
study,  which  have  just  been  started  from  different  points  of 
view,  become  available.  They  are  highly  complex  problems. 
Certainly,  problems  exist  on  both  sides.  Moreover,  some  are 
peculiarly  local,  namely  Japanese  Church  problems,  and  others 
are  personal,  namely  Kagawa’s  own  problems.  What  I  would 
like  to  deal  with  here  is  not  those  specific  problems  in  detail, 
but  some  general  and  yet  basic  problems  that  underlie  those 
specific  questions,  namely  those  problems  which  all  of  the 
Churches  in  the  world  today  are  facing.  To  put  it  in  other 
words,  I  would  like  to  consider  those  problems  of  the  Church 
that  Kagawa  himself  raised  and  challenged. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  there  are  three  basic  problems  about 

7  “The  Final  Prayer  of  a  Saint,”  The  Japan  Christian  Quarterly ,  July 
1960,  p.  193.  Kirisuto  Shimbun  is  an  interdenominational  Christian  weekly 
paper  founded  by  Kagawa. 
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which  Kagawa  has  much  to  say  for  us  today.  They  are  sym¬ 
bolically  shown  in  a  story  of  the  twenty-one-year-old  Kagawa. 
It  was  Christmas  Eve  of  1909  when  he  carried  his  few  belong¬ 
ings  from  a  Presbyterian  Seminary  to  the  slums,  while  the 
Churches  were  busy  celebrating  Christmas.  Although  they  are 
closely  related  to  each  other,  let  us  see  three  problems  in  turn. 
They  are,  first  the  Seminary  he  moved  from,  second,  the 
Church  he  passed  by,  and  third,  the  slums  he  went  into. 

II 

The  problem  of  the  Seminary .  By  “Seminary”  I  mean  a 
certain  group  of  people  who  are  very  theologically-minded 
and  among  the  intelligentsia.  Kagawa  was  famous  for  his 
omnivorous  reading  and  erudition,  covering  an  amazing  range 
of  subjects.  Not  only  had  he  studied  theology  but  also  he  had 
the  experience  of  teaching  at  several  theological  schools.  Be¬ 
fore  he  went  to  Princeton,  he  had  translated  Albert 
Schweitzer’s  The  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus  into  Japanese. 
Theology  as  such,  however,  did  not  attract  him.  Not  even 
theology  at  Princeton!  “There  was,”  he  said,  “nothing  par¬ 
ticular  to  learn.”  He  was  rather  anti-theological.  One  of  his 
fellow-ministers  remembers  that  Kagawa  often  said:  “We  must 
emancipate  the  Japanese  Church  from  theology.”  His  anti- 
theologism  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  Kagawa  was 
treated  with  a  sneer  by  Japanese  theological  circles  and  by  the 
Christian  intelligentsia.  Of  these  people,  he  said: 

“There  are  theologians,  preachers,  and  religious  leaders,  not 
a  few,  who  think  that  the  essential  thing  about  Christianity 
is  to  clothe  Christ  with  forms  and  formulas.  They  look  with 
disdain  upon  those  who  actually  follow  Christ  and  toil  and 
moil,  motivated  by  brotherly  love  and  passion  to  serve. 

“To  them  formulating  definitions  about  the  truth  is  a  higher 
thing  and  of  more  value  than  to  emancipate  the  under-privi¬ 
leged  masses.  They  conceive  pulpit  religion  to  be  much  more 
refined  than  movements  for  the  actual  realization  of  brotherly 
love  among  men.  Hence,  religion  becomes  calloused  and  an 
empty  cast-off  shell.  The  religion  which  Jesus  taught  was  dia- 
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metrically  the  opposite  of  this.  He  set  up  no  definitions  about 
God,  but  taught  the  actual  practical  practice  of  love.”8 

Kagawa  simply  could  not  get  along  with  those  theologians 
who  were  more  interested  in  the  doctrine  of  God  than  in  God 
himself,  more  in  Christology  than  in  Christ,  and  more  in  the 
teaching  of  love  than  in  the  practicing  of  love.  He  was  im¬ 
patient  with  those  Christian  intelligentsia  who  called  Jesus 
“Lord,  Lord,”  and  did  not  what  he  told  them.  He  could  not  go 
along  with  his  fellow-ministers  who  preached  the  word  of 
God  but  did  not  try  to  make  the  word  of  God  incarnate  among 
the  people’s  actual  life.  For  him  to  be  a  good  Samaritan  was 
more  essential  than  to  teach  the  story  of  a  good  Samaritan. 
Moreover,  Kagawa  challenged  those  intellectually-minded 
Christians  not  with  mere  words  but  with  action  and  life  itself, 
namely  by  his  personal  example. 

After  Kagawa  gave  a  lecture  at  a  university  in  the  States, 
a  student  asked  a  professor:  “Because  his  English  was  not 
clear,  I  could  not  understand  what  he  was  talking  about. 
Could  you?”  The  professor  answered:  “Yes,  it  was  hard  to 
understand.  But  the  greatness  of  that  man  is  not  in  his  words. 
There  are  many  who  can  explain  the  word  of  God  with  words. 
There  are,  however,  very  few  who  can  speak  living  words  with 
the  living  body.”  Kagawa  was  one  of  those  very  few. 

Kagawa  was  not  only  an  evangelist  and  preacher  but  a 
social  worker;  yet  he  was  never  a  theologian  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word.  That  was  the  reason  why  he  was  almost  com¬ 
pletely  neglected  by  theological  circles.  In  the  index  of  Japa¬ 
nese  Contributions  to  Christian  Theology,  the  name  of  Ka¬ 
gawa  is  mentioned  only  once.  There  we  read: 

“The  Japanese  name  most  familiar  to  the  West,  which  has 
yet  to  appear  in  this  volume,  is  Toyohiko  Kagawa.  Kagawa’s 
essential  contribution  to  the  Christian  life  of  Japan  is  not 
theological  but  evangelistic  and  social.  He  will  be  remembered 
as  one  who  understood  the  importance  of  expressing  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  through  the  structure  of  society.  That  emphasis  was 
the  strength  of  the  liberal  Christianity  of  which  Kagawa  has 

s  Quoted  from  Axling,  op.cit.,  1932,  pp.  132f. 
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been  a  leading  representative.  The  weakness  of  the  liberals 
was  their  tendency  to  identify  Christianity  with  morals,  thus 
weakening  the  significance  of  the  doctrinal  dimension.”9 

It  is  true  that  Kagawa  did  not  contribute  to  theology  by 
writing  systematic  theology.  But  is  not  his  whole  life  itself  a 
great  challenge  to  the  tendency  of  theology  to  identify  Chris¬ 
tianity  with  doctrine  or  knowledge,  thus  weakening  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  life  dimension,  regardless  of  whether  it  be 
orthodox  or  liberal?10  Can  we  not,  then,  call  his  challenge  a 
contribution,  an  important  contribution  to  theology  today? 

Ill 

The  'problem  of  the  Church.  By  “Church”  I  mean  a  group 
of  people  who  are  very  church-minded  but  indifferent  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  is  widely  recognized  that  the  early  labor 
and  social  movements  in  Japan  were  initiated  mainly  by  Chris¬ 
tians  who  were  liberal  in  theology  and  critical  of  the  institu¬ 
tional  Churches.  Most  of  them,  however,  in  later  years  either 
lost  their  Christian  faith  or  left  the  Church  completely. 

Kagawa  was  one  of  the  very  few  who  not  only  remained  in 
the  movement  as  a  Christian  but  also  remained  within  the 
Church  as  a  minister  of  a  local  church  and  as  an  evangelist  for 
all  Churches.  It  was,  strange  to  say,  within  his  own  denomi¬ 
nation  that  he  was  treated  the  coldest.  For  Kagawa  was  criti¬ 
cal  of  the  tendency  of  Churches  to  isolate  themselves  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  He  could  not  enjoy  the  service  in  the  Church 
that  did  not  also  carry  service  to  the  world.  He  was  angry  at 
the  Churches  which  remained  indifferent  toward  the  actual 
problems  of  society.  He  could  not,  therefore,  win  support  from 
his  fellow-ministers  who  were  concerned  about  forming  insti¬ 
tutional  Churches.  Very  sharply  he  said:  “The  religion  of  im¬ 
posing  edifices  is  a  heart-breaking  affair.  It  is  the  soul’s  cast- 

9  Carl  Michalson,  Japanese  Contributions  to  Christian  Theology ,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1959,  p.  149. 

10  Not  a  few  Japanese  ministers  insist  that  at  the  basis  of  Kagawa’s 
life  and  thought  lay  the  profound  orthodox  faith  which  he  learned  from 
Presbyterian  missionaries  and  seminaries.  Cf.  R.  H.  Drummond,  “Ka¬ 
gawa:  Christian  Evangelist,”  in  The  Christian  Century,  July  6,  1960. 
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off  shell.  A  religion  which  builds  men  rather  than  temples  is 
much  to  be  preferred.  For  this  reason  I  reject  everything  con¬ 
nected  with  the  religion  of  imposing  architecture. 

“Under  the  eaves  of  the  cathedral  nestle  the  slums.  Before 
the  Vatican  Palace,  mercenary  troops  stand  guard.  Nothing  is 
so  pitiful  as  the  religion  of  cathedrals,  temples,  and  stately 
edifices. 

“Well  would  it  be  if  the  world’s  Churches  and  temples  were 
razed  to  the  ground.  Then  possibly  we  would  understand 
genuine  religion.  True  religion  must  invade  the  bedroom,  the 
study,  the  street,  the  factory,  invention,  our  outings,  our  toil, 
our  recreation,  our  meals,  yes,  even  our  sleep.”11 

The  Church  does  not  exist  for  itself  but  for  the  world.  Ka- 
gawa  could  not  tolerate,  accordingly,  Churches  that  were  busy 
in  Church  affairs  alone.  Especially  he  did  not  like  narrow  and 
closed  denominationalism.  Because  of  his  accent,  when  he 
said  “denomination,”  some  people  thought  he  was  saying 
“damnation.”  Having  been  told  so,  he  said:  “I  am  not  sur¬ 
prised.  To  me,  they  are  very  much  the  same  thing.”12  Such 
anti-denominationalism  naturally  irritated  some  of  his  fellow- 
ministers.  This  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  he  was  not 
much  supported  by  his  own  Presbyterian  denomination  but 
more  often  by  inter-denominational  bodies.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  he  himself  supported  the  formation  of  the 
Kyodan  (the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan)  and  re¬ 
mained  loyal  to  it  even  when  other  Churches  left  it  after  the 
war. 

Furthermore,  his  inter-denominationalism  was  not  limited  to 
Japan.  Pie  was  a  truly  ecumenical  Christian.  No  Japanese 
Christian,  like  Kagawa,  so  often  went  abroad  and  preached 
in  different  Churches  of  various  nations.  Between  his  first 
evangelistic  trip  to  America  in  1924  and  his  last  trip  to  Malaya 
in  1958,  he  made  extensive  evangelistic  visits  in  countries  such 
as  Great  Britain,  Canada,  China,  India,  Australia,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany,  Brazil,  Thailand, 
and  others. 

11  Quoted  from  Axling,  op.cit.,  p.  84. 

12  Davey,  op.cit .,  p.  84. 
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However,  even  ecumenism  as  such  was  for  him  not  the  end 
itself,  but  rather,  as  his  final  prayer  put  it,  “for  the  salvation  of 
Japan  and  the  peace  of  the  world.”  In  other  words,  the  Church 
exists  for  the  world.  For  Jesus  Christ  is  not  only  the  Lord  of 
the  Church  but  of  the  world.  To  use  Richard  Niebuhr’s  phrase, 
for  Kagawa  Christ  was  “the  transformer  of  culture.”13  And  he 
challenged  the  Church,  as  an  instrument  of  Christ,  to  go  into 
the  world  in  order  to  transform  it. 

IV 

The  problem  of  the  slums.  By  “slums”  I  mean  the  poor  who 
are  neglected  by  the  bourgeois-minded  Church.  Although  it 
was  for  about  twelve  years  that  Kagawa  lived  in  the  midst  of 
the  slums,  he  worked  throughout  his  life  for  the  poor.  Prob¬ 
ably  there  are  very  few  like  Kagawa,  who  lived  like  the  poor, 
with  the  poor,  and  for  the  poor,  while  all  the  time  he  could 
have  lived  otherwise.  He  simply  could  not  think  of  being 
Christian  or  religious  without  being  concerned  about  the  poor. 
For  him  it  was  one  of  the  most  essential  things  of  religion, 
particularly  of  Christianity,  to  take  care  of  the  poor.  Once  he 
spoke  at  a  National  Religious  Conference,  and  in  front  of  the 
leaders  of  the  then  three  major  religions  in  Japan,  he  warned 
them  as  follows: 

“The  time  has  come  when  the  priests  of  the  shrines  and 
temples  and  the  pastors  of  Churches  should  come  out  of  their 
somnolence  and  face  realities. 

“You  Buddhists!  Read  again  your  scriptures  and  find  in 
them  the  spirit  which  animated  your  pioneers.  If  you  cannot 
rediscover  and  reincarnate  their  spirit,  roll  up  your  scrolls  and 
carry  them  back  to  India  whence  they  came. 

“You  Shintoists!  If  you  cannot  grasp  the  vision  which  im¬ 
pels  to  service  for  the  weakest  and  the  most  unfortunate,  of 
what  avail  are  your  numerous  and  elaborate  rituals? 

“And  you  Christians!  Shame  on  you  for  erecting  huge  and 

13  R.  Niebuhr,  Christ  and  Culture,  Harper  and  Bros.,  1951.  I  wonder 
why  the  author  did  not  mention  Kagawa  in  the  fifth  type? 
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costly  Churches  and  failing  to  follow  the  Man  born  in  a 
manger  and  buried  in  another’s  tomb.”14 

Is  this  the  voice  of  a  Christian  or  a  socialist?  Kagawa  was 
a  Christian  Socialist,  influenced  by  men  such  as  Charles 
Kingsley,  Frederick  D.  Maurice,  Arnold  Toynbee,  and  Canon 
Barnett.  “I  am  not,”  he  said,  “a  Christian  because  I  am  a 
Socialist.  I  am  a  Socialist  because  I  am  a  Christian.”  Through¬ 
out  his  life  he  fought  against  the  evil  of  exploiting  capitalism 
and  warned  Churches  of  consciously  or  unconsciously  being 
its  tools.  In  this  respect,  he  may  be  called  “Rauschenbusch  in 
Japan.”  As  in  the  case  of  Rauschenbusch,  present-day  readers 
of  Kagawa  may  have  difficulty  with  some  of  his  specific  socio- 
economical  remedies.  We  should  not,  however,  be  deaf  to  his 
essential  message,  being  misled  by  such  words  as  “capitalism” 
and  “socialism,”  however  various  and  vague  the  meanings  of 
these  words  have  become  today. 

The  problem  that  Kagawa  challenged  was  not  basically  the 
matter  of  this  or  that  social  structure  but  the  matter  of  the 
life  and  death  of  the  Christian  Church.  He  said: 

“God  dwells  among  the  lowliest  of  men.  He  sits  on  the  dust- 
heap  among  the  prison  convicts.  With  the  juvenile  delinquents 
he  stands  at  the  door,  begging  bread.  He  throngs  with  the 
beggars  at  the  place  of  alms.  He  is  among  the  sick.  He  stands 
in  line  with  the  unemployed  in  front  of  the  free  employment 
bureaus. 

“Therefore,  let  him  who  would  meet  God  visit  the  prison 
cell  before  going  to  the  temple.  Before  he  goes  to  Church  let 
him  visit  the  hospital.  Before  he  reads  his  Bible  let  him  help 
the  beggar  standing  at  his  door. 

“If  he  visits  the  prison  after  going  to  the  temple,  does  he 
not,  by  so  much,  delay  his  meeting  with  God?  If  he  goes  first 
to  the  Church  and  then  to  the  hospital,  does  he  not,  by  so 
much,  postpone  beholding  God?  If  he  fails  to  help  the  beggar 
at  his  door  and  indulges  himself  in  Bible-reading,  there  is  a 
danger  lest  God,  who  lives  among  the  mean,  will  go  elsewhere. 
In  truth  he  who  forgets  the  unemployed  forgets  God.”15 

14  Quoted  from  Axling,  op.cit.,  pp.  93f.  15  Ibid.,  p.  28. 
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Are  there  any  Churches  in  the  world  today  that  do  not  need 
to  be  reminded  of  the  poor?  In  the  age  of  the  welfare  state, 
does  not  the  Church  need  to  be  concerned  about  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  poor  any  more?  Half  of  God’s  children  on  this  earth 
still  go  to  bed  hungry  every  night.  Two-thirds  of  them  have 
an  annual  per  capita  income  of  less  than  a  hundred  dollars. 
Is  it  possible  that  a  Church  is  truly  concerned  about  social 
injustice  or  international  problems,  while  not  being  concerned 
about  the  poor?  Is  it  possible  that  a  Christian  can  have  true 
faith  without  love  for  the  poor?  Kagawa’s  work  among  the 
poor,  from  slum  work  to  labor  movements,  was  nothing  but  his 
response  to  the  redemptive  love  of  God  revealed  in  the  cross 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  problem  of  the  poor  is  not  the  problem 
of  “rich”  Churches  in  the  West  only,  but  of  “poor”  Churches 
in  the  East  as  well.  For  this  is,  in  essence,  the  question  as  to 
whether  a  Church  truly  understands  and  responds  to  the  es¬ 
sence  of  the  Gospel. 

It  was  the  priests,  scribes,  and  Pharisees,  according  to  the 
Gospels,  that  did  not  honor  Jesus,  the  friend  of  the  poor.  Is  it 
too  much  to  say  that  Kagawa  was  not  honored  by  modern 
“priests,  scribes,  and  Pharisees”  while  he  was  loved  by  the 
“poor”?  At  least,  one  can  say  that  Kagawa  challenged  and 
warned  the  Churches  of  the  danger  of  becoming  Churches  of 
“priests,  scribes,  and  Pharisees.”  Sometimes  I  wonder  whether 
Kagawa  would  have  been  honored  if  he  had  been  born  and  had 
worked  in  the  West.  On  his  part,  Kagawa  tried  to  be  faithful 
throughout  his  life  to  the  first  prayer  he  ever  made  before  a 
missionary,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old:  “Oh  God,  make 
me  like  Christ!” 
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BY  CHARLES  C.  WEST 

Josef  lukl  hromadka  has  lived  for  eight  of  his  seventy- 
two  years  in  the  United  States.  Between  1939  and  1947,  during 
which  he  made  his  home  in  Princeton  and  taught  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  he  won  a  place  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  thousands  of  students  and  others  who  came  to  know  him. 
As  a  Christian,  as  a  friend,  and  as  a  teacher  of  the  Church  he 
became  one  of  us.  But  it  is  just  this  unity  that  has  become  for 
American  Christians  today  a  provocation  and  a  challenge. 
For  Josef  Hromadka  was  and  remains  a  European  and  a  Czech. 
His  sense  of  the  total  crisis  of  western  Christendom,  his  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  Communist  revolution  as  God’s  judgment  upon  it, 
and  his  decision  to  serve  Christ  and  the  Church  in  his  own 
country  on  the  other  side  of  that  revolution,  can  only  be  under¬ 
stood  against  the  background  of  a  personal  and  cultural  his¬ 
tory  which  for  most  of  us  is  strange.  Yet  when  Professor 

*  In  addition  to  items  mentioned  in  the  footnotes,  the  following  de¬ 
serve  attention:  Sprung  iiber  die  Mauer  (Berlin  1961)  is  a  German  trans¬ 
lation  of  Doom  and  Resurrection  (Richmond:  Madrus  House,  1945)  with 
a  new  section  in  which  Hromadka  reflects  on  developments  in  the  in¬ 
terim;  Von  der  Reformation  zum  Morgen  (Leipzig  1956)  is  an  East 
German  translation  of  a  Czech  work  by  several  authors,  the  final  chapter 
being  by  Hromadka;  Communio  Viatorum,  a  theological  quarterly 
edited  by  Hromadka  and  printed  in  German  and  English,  devoted  Vol¬ 
ume  ii,  No.  2-3,  Summer  1959,  to  Hromadka  and  selections  from  some  of 
his  untranslated  works;  Church  News  from  Czechoslovakia  is  a  news 
service  in  English  which  often  carries  brief  items  from  Hromadka; 
Church  in  Communist  Society :  A  Study  of  J.  L.  Hromadka’ s  Theological 
Politics ,  by  Matthew  Spinka  (Hartford:  Hartford  Seminary  Foundation 
Bulletin,  No.  17,  June  1954)  is  written  by  a  fellow  Czech  and  former 
intimate  friend  of  Hromadka’s;  Hromadka  wrote  several  major  articles 
during  his  Princeton  sojourn  for  Theology  Today  (Cumulative  Index, 
Volume  x,  No.  4,  January  1954);  most  of  Hromadka’s  works  in  Czech 
are  in  Speer  Library,  Princeton  Seminary. 
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Hromadka  speaks  from  Prague  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
him  because  of  his  foreignness,  any  more  than  we  were  in  those 
days  when  he  shared  and  misunderstood  (or  did  he?)  our 
common  life  in  this  country.  His  words  still  echo  as  if  they 
came  from  the  classroom  in  Stuart  Hall;  they  come  from  the 
midst  of  the  congregation  of  which  we  also  are  members.  They 
call  for  understanding,  and  response. 

I 

Hromadka  was  born  on  June  8,  1889,  in  the  Moravian 
village  of  Hodslavice.  His  father  was  a  small  farmer  and  an 
active  Lutheran  layman;  later  he  was  a  member  of  the  Synod 
of  the  Czech  Brethren  Church  after  the  union.  The  son  ab¬ 
sorbed  from  his  days  in  secondary  school  the  intellectual  fer¬ 
ment  that  was  breaking  down  the  old  Europe  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna.  His  decision  to  study  theology,  at  the  University  of 
Vienna,  was  born  out  of  the  conflict  between  the  faith  of  his 
family  and  the  critical,  skeptical  attitude  toward  all  religion 
that  this  ferment  carried  with  it.  From  the  beginning  Hromad¬ 
ka  had  little  use  for  half-way  solutions.  His  continued  studies 
in  Basel  and  in  Heidelberg  made  of  him  a  radical  defender  of 
freedom  and  a  methodological  critic  in  Biblical  studies,  doc¬ 
trine,  and  history.  These  lessons  he  learned  well  from  Ernst 
Troeltsch,  Johannes  Weiss,  and  others.  At  the  same  time,  how¬ 
ever,  he  could  not  make  his  own  the  relativism,  the  basically 
humanist  religion  which  much  of  this  criticism  implied.  Prob¬ 
ably  inspired  by  Bernhard  Duhm,  and  later  in  Aberdeen  by 
D.  S.  Cairns,  his  own  pilgrimage  led  him  to  rediscover  the  ob¬ 
jective  message  of  the  prophets. 

In  his  own  words,  quoted  in  a  biographical  article  by  his 
friend  and  colleague,  J.  B.  Soucek,  it  was  around  1918  that 
“it  became  clear  that  the  central  problem  of  theology  is  the 
problem  of  God;  that  what  matters  are  not  religious  experi¬ 
ences  but  the  absolute  truth;  that  God  is  no  mere  principle  of 
life,  but  the  first  starting  point  of  any  theological  thinking; 
that  it  is  not  important  what  men  experience,  but  what  they 
are  to  experience;  that  the  problem  of  faith  is  no  problem  of 
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the  human  mind  and  of  internal  spiritual  process,  but  the 
question  who  is  God,  what  He  wants  us  to  do,  and  what  are  his 
plans  with  the  world.”1  Hromadka,  in  other  words,  came  to 
his  basic  conviction — that  the  starting  point  of  theology  lies 
in  God  and  his  revelation  rather  than  in  man  and  his  experi¬ 
ence — at  about  the  same  time  as  Karl  Barth  but  independently 
of  him. 

After  completing  his  education  at  the  University  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  Hromadka  returned  to  his  native  country,  to  serve 
Lutheran  congregations  first  in  Vsetin,  in  Moravia,  and  then 
in  Prague.  For  a  time,  in  the  last  year  of  the  First  World  War 
he  served  as  a  chaplain  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Army,  an 
experience  that  intensified  his  feelings  for  the  disintegration 
of  the  great  “cathedral  of  common  norms  and  ideas”  in  which 
he  had  grown  up.  In  1920  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  syste¬ 
matic  theology  at  the  John  Hus  (since  1950  the  Comenius) 
faculty  of  Protestant  theology  at  the  University  of  Prague, 
which  post  he  has  occupied  (as  full  professor  since  1927) , 
except  for  his  Princeton  interlude,  until  this  day. 

This  occupancy  has  not  been  a  peaceful  one.  Hromadka  the 
theologian  is  inconceivable  apart  from  his  engagement  in  the 
controversies  of  the  day.  Already  in  1918  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Lutheran  delegation  which  helped  prepare  the  union  with 
the  Reformed  Church  which  resulted  in  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  the  Czech  Brethren.  This  meant  a  shift  of  emphasis 
for  the  uniting  Churches  from  Luther  and  Calvin  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  principles  of  the  Bohemian  Reformation  of  John  Hus 
and  John  Amos  Comenius.  Yet  as  a  leading  theologian  of  the 
new  Church,  which  he  quickly  became,  Hromadka  was  involved 
in  debates  on  several  fronts.  He  opposed  the  liberal  religious 
tradition  with  all  the  force  of  his  faith  and  conviction.  At  the 
same  time  he  fought  his  Church’s  tendency  to  interpret  its 
Bohemian  tradition  too  narrowly  and  emphasized  its  depend¬ 
ence  on  the  whole  of  the  Reformation  of  which  Luther  and 
Calvin  also  were  fathers. 

In  the  mid-twenties  he  stirred  up  a  tempest  by  pleading  for 

1  J.  B.  Soucek,  “Theology  in  Action,”  in  Communio  Viatorum,  Summer, 
1959,  pp.  278-279. 
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a  new  appreciation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a  judg¬ 
ment  on  Protestantism  and  as  a  representative  of  some  of  the 
essential  features  of  Christianity,  thus  questioning  the  spirit 
of  the  movement  away  from  the  Roman  Church  then  in  prog¬ 
ress.  His  contacts  with  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church,  with  the 
revivalist,  and  ultra-conservative  Protestant  Churches  and 
groups  were  similarly  self-questioning  and  provocative  at  times 
for  the  comfortable  members  of  his  own  Church.  At  the  same 
time  he  identified  himself  closely  with  the  work  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Student  Christian  Movement  and  through  it  with  the 
World  Student  Christian  Federation,  that  free,  radical  pioneer 
of  ecumenism  unfettered  by  ecclesiastical  institutions  or  con¬ 
fessional  bondage. 

II 

This  Churchly-theological  struggle  has  been  matched  by  a 
political  involvement  even  more  controversial.  Hromadka’s 
opponents  in  both  have  been  the  same:  the  contented  religious 
bourgeois,  narrowly  nationalistic  in  loyalty,  class-limited  in 
outlook,  lacking  the  faith  to  move  out  from  traditional  securi¬ 
ties,  to  perceive  the  judgment  of  God  in  the  forces  of  our  times, 
and  to  accept  the  grace  that  comes  from  continually  dying  and 
rising  with  Christ.  This  opposition  has  made  him  a  sympa¬ 
thizer  with  the  socialist  movement  from  his  earliest  years  and 
a  sharp  critic  of  the  social  status  quo.  As  early  as  1920  he 
warned  the  Czech  people  that  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  in 
Russia,  however  much  one  must  criticize  it,  is  a  call  to  the 
Church  to  repent  for  its  class  selfishness  and  narrow  national¬ 
ism.  In  the  1930’s  he  was  one  of  the  most  vigorous  anti-fascists 
in  his  country,  denouncing  Hitler  before  it  was  at  all  popular 
in  his  land  to  do  so  and  working  for  the  defense  of  the  Spanish 
government  against  Franco’s  rebels.  This  activity  brought  him 
into  cooperation  with  Communists  who  were  working  for  the 
same  ends,  which  he  accepted  as  an  opportunity  for  Christian 
witness,  though  the  Moscow  purge  trials  drew  strong  denuncia¬ 
tion  from  him. 

There  followed  the  shock  of  the  Munich  Pact,  which  a  man 
in  Hromadka’s  position  could  only  interpret  as  a  betrayal  by 
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the  western  democracies  not  only  of  Czechoslovakia  but  of  the 
whole  spiritual  and  cultural  heritage  on  which  the  democracies 
were  based.  He  escaped  with  his  family,  first  to  Switzerland, 
then  to  the  United  States,  where  he  lived  eight  years  teaching 
theology  at  the  invitation  of  John  A.  Mackay  at  Princeton 
Seminary,  and  working  with  the  Czechoslovak  government 
in  exile,  nourishing  and  testing  the  hope  that  the  wartime  co¬ 
operation  of  the  western  allies  with  the  Soviet  Union  would 
herald  a  new  era  of  cooperation  in  which  the  best  of  western 
bourgeois  Christendom  would  be  purged  and  invigorated  by 
Communist  faith,  while  Communism  would  be  healed  of  its 
extremism. 

This  is  the  man  who  in  1947  returned  to  his  country  and  his 
native  post  to  face  with  his  people  the  consequences  of  the 
complete  disillusionment  of  his  political  hopes.  His  recent 
political  and  theological  history — his  acceptance  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  coup  d'etat,  his  churchmanship  in  Communist  society, 
his  continued  efforts  to  combine  theological  independence 
with  a  positive  attitude  toward  the  political  power  under 
which  his  nation  lives,  his  uneasy  position  as  chief  spokesman 
for  this  point  of  view  among  Christians  in  ecumenical  circles — 
is  too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation.2  It  needs,  rather, 
interpretation  against  the  background  of  the  basic  themes  in 
Hromadka’s  whole  life  and  ministry,  of  which  it  is  the  most 
recent  expression.  To  these  we  now  turn.  They  are  basically 
two. 


Ill 

Western  civilization,  according  to  Hromadka,  is  enveloped 
in  a  total  crisis,  a  revolution,  in  which  all  of  the  norms  and 
ideals,  all  the  political  and  spiritual  realities  on  which  it  was 
based  are  crumbling.  Hromadka’s  most  sweeping  and  eloquent 
statement  of  this  theme  is  in  Doom  and  Resurrection ,  the  book 
that  reflects  his  teaching  during  his  Princeton  years:  “The 
crisis  of  our  civilization  is  deep,  deeper  than  many  of  us  are 

2  For  an  analysis,  cf.  C.  West,  Communism  and  the  Theologians,  West¬ 
minster  Press,  Philadelphia,  1958,  Chapter  2. 
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prepared  to  admit.  The  civilization  as  it  existed  prior  to  1914 
and,  in  a  way,  until  1930  is  gone.  The  cathedral  of  common 
norms  and  ideas,  standards  and  hopes  disintegrated  from 
within.”3 

But  this  is  not  only  a  reflection  of  the  trauma  of  the  war;  it 
is  a  perennial  emphasis  in  Hromadka’s  thinking  and  the  deep¬ 
est  experience  of  his  life,  if  we  are  to  believe  his  writings  and 
his  biographer.4  It  is  at  once  the  conclusion  he  draws  from  and 
the  premise  he  brings  to  the  analysis  of  every  major  reality  of 
politics,  culture,  and  religion:  the  end  of  the  Austro-Hungari¬ 
an  Empire,  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  in  Russia,  the  rise  of 
Hitler,  the  Munich  Pact,  the  spirit  of  the  people  in  Britain  and 
America  during  the  war  and  the  policies  of  these  countries 
after  it,  the  rise  of  Russian  power  and  the  rapid  changes  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  existentialism  and  secular¬ 
ism  in  postwar  Europe,  and  the  bourgeois  liberal  spirit  with 
its  comfortable  complacent  ways  of  life  and  belief,  in  the  whole 
western  world.  In  all  of  this,  Hromadka  believed  himself  to 
be  continuing  the  prophetic  tradition  of  Fyodor  Dostoievski, 
and  later  of  Thomas  Masaryk. 

Dostoievski,  in  Hromadka’s  eyes,  was  the  great  Christian 
prophet  who  foresaw  at  once  the  personal  and  social  catastro¬ 
phe  that  threatened  western  man  from  within,  and  the  hope 
for  all  mankind  which  lay  beyond.  It  was  he  who  read  in  the 
rationalist  individualism  and  the  positivist  naturalism  of 
which  western  Europe  was  so  proud,  the  disintegration  of  all 
that  is  truly  human.  “This  is  the  point  at  which  modern  man 
has  arrived,”  PIromadka  paraphrases  him:  “First  he  declares 
himself  to  be  the  sovereign  lord  and  his  reason  to  be  the  su¬ 
preme  authority;  in  the  name  of  his  reason  he  launches  out  in¬ 
to  rebellion  against  the  eternal  sovereign  authority  of  God — 
and  in  the  end  by  his  reason  he  denies  his  reason  itself  and 
declares  himself  to  be  a  powerless  expression  of  the  processes 
of  nature  or  of  the  social  milieu.  This  confusion  of  modern 
thought  is  gradually  disintegrating  everything  that  holds  so- 

s  Madrus  House,  Richmond,  Va.,  1945,  p.  118. 

4  Soucek,  op.cit. 
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ciety  together  and  opens  the  way  to  chaos  and  confusion.”5 

At  the  same  time  Dostoievski  extended  this  crisis  to  the 
innermost  consciousness  of  man,  expressed  over  and  over 
again  in  the  main  characters  of  his  novels.  Human  beings, 
victims  of  their  own  vital  forces,  the  passions  of  their  bodies 
and  souls,  “cut  loose  from  the  discipline  of  standards,  and  with¬ 
out  awe  before  what  is  unconditionally  sacred,  are  doomed  to 
perish  in  incurable  disease  and  self-destruction.  Modern  civi¬ 
lization  is  a  macabre  dance  of  men  without  bones,  without 
sense  of  rhythm  and  melody,  without  order  and  discipline, 
without  beauty  and  joy.  A  macabre  dance  at  the  edge  of  an 
abyss.”6  For  this  condition  man  himself  is  responsible.  “The 
wall  protecting  us  from  the  horror  of  passions  and  impulses, 
from  the  powers  of  moral  chaos,  lust,  debauchery,  licentious¬ 
ness,  and  death,  has  been  torn  down  by  a  deliberate,  conscious, 
and  responsible  act  of  the  human  mind.” 

Salvation  then,  for  the  nineteenth-century  prophet,  as  for 
Hromadka  today,  lies  through  suffering  and  death.  It  comes 
through  sharing  the  “grief,  sorrow,  corruption,  and  misery”  of 
the  world  and  taking  upon  ourselves  responsibility  for  the 
human  tragedy,  as  Sonia  did  for  Raskolnikov  in  Crime  and 
Punishment.  It  is  in  the  moment  of  our  deepest  abandonment, 
when  all  other  help  is  gone,  that  we  suddenly  become  aware  of 
the  companionship  and  the  power  of  Christ.  He  is  there  in  our 
depths,  with  his  forgiveness  on  which  new  life  can  be  built. 
He  “challenges  the  power  of  death  and  sin  by  his  real  presence 
— without  moralizing,  and  patronizing,  without  sanctimonious 
poise,  without  orthodox  self-complacency.”7  He  is  there  with 
the  weakness  of  love  to  raise  up  all  the  victims  of  society. 
“Only  through  him  can  we  build  a  new  cathedral  both  on  the 
debris  of  impotent,  dumb,  and  dull  reaction  and  on  the  ruins 
of  destructive  revolution.”8 

This  is  Dostoievski  through  Hromadka’s  eyes.  There  are,  of 
course,  differences  between  the  two.  Dostoievski’s  piety  was 

5  “Russia  and  the  West,”  in  The  Fortnightly,  London,  January,  1944, 
p.  35. 

s  Doom  and  Resurrection ,  p.  36. 

t  Ibid.,  pp.  40-41.  8  Ibid.,  p.  50. 
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Russian  Orthodox  and  his  hope  was  rooted  in  a  sense  of  the 
holiness  of  Russia  as  a  sacred  community.  Hromadka  remains 
a  theologian  of  the  Reformation  for  whom  the  sovereignty  of 
Christ  over  the  world  in  the  Word  determines  the  relation  of 
man  with  God.  But  the  sense  of  total  crisis  through  which  all 
human  life  is  seen  and  interpreted,  the  longing,  both  past  and 
future,  for  the  “cathedral  of  common  norms  and  ideas,”  is 
common  to  them  both.  For  Dostoievski  in  his  Russian  Ortho¬ 
dox  context,  this  was  natural.  For  Hromadka  it  has  led  to  con¬ 
tinual  contradiction  between  his  diagnosis  and  hope  for  our 
time  and  his  theology  and  faith,  a  contradiction  already  evi¬ 
dent  in  his  attitude  toward  the  other  great  prophet  whom  he 
honored  and  followed,  Thomas  Garrigue  Masaryk. 

IV 

Masaryk  was  in  almost  every  way  a  sharp  contrast  to 
Dostoievski.  He  was  a  philosopher  and  a  statesman.  He  was 
a  disciplined  rational  thinker,  though  not  a  rationalist.  He 
was  a  liberal  and  an  optimist,  though  not  an  individualist  or 
utopian.  Above  all  he  was  a  man  of  action.  “There  was  nothing 
academic,  abstract,  or  impersonal  about  Masaryk.  He  saw  the 
old  world  crumbling  and  asked  what  to  do  about  it.”9  Their 
kinship  of  spiritual  insight,  however,  Hromadka  believes,  was 
deeper  than  their  differences.  Masaryk  too  was  convinced  that 
the  old  world,  where  authority  values  and  loyalties  were  main¬ 
tained  by  the  tacit  consent  of  the  whole  community,  had 
crumbled.  Its  priests  and  princes  could  not  cope  with  modern 
man’s  needs  and  aspirations  in  the  framework  of  old  dogmas 
and  privileges.  Yet  he,  like  Dostoievski,  believed  that  there 
was  nothing  in  modern  philosophy  or  politics  to  fill  the  vacu¬ 
um.  “Unbelief,  skepticism,  and  revolt  are  sufficient  for  destruc¬ 
tion,  but  not  equal  to  building  new  cathedrals,  institutions, 
and  moral  discipline.”10  The  moralism  of  Kant  is  impersonal 
and  inhuman.  Comte’s  positivism  is  at  least  an  attempt  to  help 
real  human  beings,  but  in  the  long  run  it  destroys  man  by  re¬ 
ducing  him  to  nature.  “Positivism,  monistic  Hegelianism,  and 

9  Ibid.,  p.  66.  10  Ibid.,  p.  59. 
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Marxian  socialism  deprived  the  human  moral  and  spiritual 
freedom  of  all  ontological,  metaphysical,  and  religious  safe¬ 
guards,  and  subjected  the  human  personality  to  history,  to 
the  state,  to  the  masses,  to  the  absorbing,  devouring  Leviathan 
of  the  all-powerful  society.”11 

In  their  analysis  of  the  total  crisis  of  mankind  then,  Hro- 
madka  finds  Dostoievski  and  Masaryk  to  be  at  one.  In  their 
prescription  for  the  cure  they  were,  however,  significantly  dif¬ 
ferent.  Dostoievski’s  evangelical  extremism,  and  the  lingering 
doubt  in  his  writings  as  to  whether  the  witness  of  Christ  is 
really  a  victory  in  this  world,  did  not  appeal  to  the  philosopher- 
statesman.  If  the  choice  for  man  is  between  Jesus  and  Caesar, 
it  must  be  Jesus  as  the  truth,  the  eternal  truth  about  man  and 
society.  Masaryk  set  himself  the  task  of  bringing  out  the  true 
insights  in  the  whole  intellectual  and  religious  heritage  of  the 
West,  from  Plato  through  the  medieval  philosophers  to  Kant 
and  Dostoievski.  He  strove  as  a  statesman  to  make  these  the 
foundation  for  a  workable  social  order  which  would  conquer 
the  destructive  extremes  of  every  ideology  and  reverse  the 
disintegration  of  society.  “His  slogan,  ‘Jesus,  not  Caesar,’  in¬ 
dicated  his  genuine  hope  that  the  morally  and  spiritually 
vigorous  democratic  mind  would  do  its  upbuilding,  construc¬ 
tive  work  in  the  post-war  world.”12 

This  was  the  hope  which  Hromadka  held  up  to  the  world 
at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  He  found  in  Masaryk 
a  statesman  who  had  plumbed  the  depths  of  the  disintegration 
of  our  times  and  was  not  defending  the  past  in  fear  against  it. 
He  saw  him  and  his  Czechoslovakia  as  agents  of  reconciliation 
between  the  truths  of  a  pre-revolutionary  and  a  post-revolu¬ 
tionary  world,  between  Communist  Russia  and  the  West. 
Masaryk  was  no  Communist.  “The  revolutionary  practice  of 
the  Bolsheviks  shocked  him  by  its  cruelty  and  ruthlessness.”13 
But  Hromadka  read  in  him  the  attitude  that  he  himself 
adopted,  which  saw  underneath  the  violence  and  destruction 
of  the  old  way,  a  nation’s  awakened  sense  of  mission,  the  disci- 

11  Ibid.,  p.  73. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  80. 

is  “Russia  and  the  West,”  p.  39. 
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plined,  self-sacrificing  passion  of  masses  of  people  for  a  new 
society  of  universal  brotherhood  and  love.  This  he  believed  to 
be  the  continuing  theme  of  Russian  history  behind  its  Com¬ 
munist  facade,  the  vitality  that  put  to  shame  the  “moral  and 
spiritual  weariness,  disintegrating  skepticism,  and  anarchical 
individualism”  of  the  West. 

Masaryk,  a  believer  in  the  humanitarian  democratic  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  West,  set  himself  to  build  a  left-of-center,  social 
democratic  society  that  would  bring  Communist  Russia  and 
the  western  democracies  into  dialogue  and  cooperation  with 
one  another.  In  his  own  land,  despite  sharp  attacks  from  left 
and  right,  he  largely  succeeded,  Hromadka  reports.  His  hope 
for  Europe  was  betrayed  at  Munich,  but  the  wartime  collabo¬ 
ration  of  Russia  with  the  Allies  opened  new  possibilities,  and 
such  statesmen  as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Henry  Wallace 
seemed  to  have  caught  his  vision.  Russia  herself,  Hromadka 
believed,  had  changed.  She  had  rediscovered  the  wealth  of  her 
tradition,  including  its  Christian  themes.  New  questions  were 
being  asked  in  the  wake  of  the  terrible  experience  of  the  war. 
His  great  plea  to  the  western  world  at  the  end  of  his  Princeton 
sojourn  was  that  it  recover  the  revolutionary  dynamic  of  its 
own  traditions,  shake  off  defensiveness,  and  meet  the  vital 
forces  of  the  East  in  cooperative  endeavor.  His  great  hope  was 
that  this  vision  of  Masaryk’s  might  yet  be  realized. 

V 

This  hope  was  disappointed,  and  with  the  disillusionment 
came  a  change  in  Hromadka’s  judgment  of  Masaryk.  Since 
this  comment  has  not  appeared  in  English,  it  is  worth  quoting 
at  some  length: 

“The  second  world  war  revealed  the  greatness  and  worth  of 
his  personality  and  of  his  political  and  spiritual  activity.  He 
stood  like  a  monument  to  a  great  epoch  of  humanistic  ideals. 
But  soon  after  the  war  it  became  clear  that  he  had  in  fact  be¬ 
come  a  monument,  and  that  his  epoch  had  passed.  I  myself 
have  had  to  wrestle  with  his  heritage  in  order  to  realize  that 
he  belongs  to  the  past,  and  that  our  future  cannot  be  formed 
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according  to  his  pattern.  Despite  his  fabulous  knowledge  of 
Russian  history  and  Russian  thinkers,  he  misunderstood  and 
underestimated  the  historical  meaning  of  the  Soviet  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1917  .  .  .  My  own  attitude  toward  this  Revolution 
was  from  the  beginning  more  open  and  affirmative;  but  I 
hoped  nevertheless  that  men  like  Masaryk — and  in  America 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — would  be  able  to  work  creatively  on 
the  synthesis  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  between  East 
and  West.  History  has  decided  otherwise.  Soon  after  the  war 
it  became  clear  that  the  preconditions  were  lacking  on  the 
Western  side  for  carrying  out  Masaryk’s  program,  and  that 
Eastern  Communism,  disillusioned  by  the  west  European  poli¬ 
tics  of  1936-39,  was  not  prepared  to  reckon  with  a  bridge- 
builder  like  Masaryk.  Both  west  European  socialism  and 
Russian  Communism  pushed  men  like  Masaryk  aside.  The 
historical  situation  has  demonstrated  that  even  the  heritage 
of  Masaryk,  however,  can  be  preserved  and  rendered  fruitful 
on  another  level.  Even  my  own  country  will  be  able  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  great  values  of  classical  and  Western  civilization, 
Masaryk  included,  on  the  level  of  a  radical  socialist  structure. 
The  reactionary  elements  and  groups  who  fight  Communism 
under  the  flag  of  Masaryk  at  home,  and  even  more  abroad, 
destroy  thereby  all  the  fruits  of  his  life  which  are  useful  and 
irreplaceable  for  the  future. 

“Furthermore  it  is  clear  today  that  Masaryk  was  a  child  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  of  the  Enlightenment,  and  of  a  posi¬ 
tivist  understanding  of  man.  His  philosophy,  noble  and  sub¬ 
lime  as  it  was,  is  out  of  date  and  unusable  today  in  coming  to 
grips  with  the  upheaval  of  peoples  and  the  needs  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  world.  Masaryk  did  not  penetrate  the  last  depths 
of  human  existence.  He  did  not  correctly  judge  the  hard  reality 
of  a  disintegrating  humanity.  Even  in  his  understanding  of 
Christian  faith  he  was  not  able  to  see  beyond  the  limits  of 
rational  and  moral  values,  the  religion  of  Jesus  .  .  .  He  has 
become  a  classic,  but  he  is  no  longer  a  valid  lodestar  for  our 
action  and  our  decisions  of  faith.”14 

14  Sprung  iiber  die  Mauer ,  Kathe  Vogt  Verlag,  Berlin,  1959,  pp. 
132-134. 
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This  is  Hromadka’s  final  settlement  with  one  side  of  his 
social-political  analysis  and  hope.  There  will  be  no  synthesis 
between  East  and  West.  We  will  live  for  the  foreseeable  future 
as  citizens  and  as  Christians  in  East  or  in  West,  in  Communist 
and  bourgeois  worlds  each  of  which  is  blind  to  essential  truths 
that  the  other  embodies,  each  threatening  destruction  to 
the  other.  We  are  left  with  Dostoievski’s  analysis  and  hope 
alone.  For  this  condition  Hromadka  does  not  hesitate  to  blame 
primarily  the  western  world  and  to  excuse  the  policy  of  the 
Communists.  But  nowhere  does  he  extol  the  Communist  order 
as  being  in  itself  the  promised  synthesis. 

In  one  recent  writing  he  throws  the  whole  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  Communist  and  the  western  worlds  into  the  per¬ 
spective  of  Asian  and  African  development.  The  breakdown 
of  “Christian  civilization”  takes  on  a  new  meaning  in  the  light 
of  the  vitality  of  non-Christian  peoples  there.  “We  must  not 
only  be  prepared  for  the  political  expression  of  the  extra- 
Christian  peoples,  but  for  their  participation  in  the  scientific, 
cultural,  and  spiritual  construction  of  the  international  com¬ 
munity  as  well.”15  Here  is  the  new  field  of  historical  action,  and 
although  Hromadka  suggests  that  the  Soviet-Chinese  social 
order  may  prove  more  attractive  there,  he  leaves  the  future 
open.  For  the  true  hope  of  mankind,  for  the  effective  answer 
to  the  total  crisis  of  western  civilization,  Hromadka  turns 
more  and  more  to  the  second  great  theme  of  his  life  and  min¬ 
istry:  the  sovereignty  of  a  gracious  God  and  the  freedom  of 
the  Christian’s  witness  to  the  hope  he  has  in  Christ. 

VI 

To  call  theology  Hromadka’s  second  major  theme  is  per¬ 
haps  unfair.  Certainly  he  himself  would  want  to  be  called 
first  of  all  a  theologian,  and  only  secondarily  a  philosopher 
of  culture  or  politics.  It  is  the  reality  of  his  faith  and  the  force 
of  his  theology  that  places  him,  despite  all  the  social  judg¬ 
ments  and  actions  which  are  alien  to  us,  in  the  intimate  re¬ 
lation  of  Christian  brotherhood.  It  is  because  he  speaks  in 

is  Von  der  Reformation  zum  Morgen ,  Koehler  und  Amelang,  Leipzig, 
1959,  p.  316. 
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the  authentic  tones  of  a  fellow  Christian  that  we  cannot  ig¬ 
nore  him.  When  we  call  theology  his  second  theme,  therefore, 
we  do  not  mean  to  doubt  the  primacy  of  his  faith,  but  rather 
to  assert  that,  for  him,  as  for  many,  perhaps  most,  other  Chris¬ 
tians,  theology  gives  the  answers  to  questions  posed  by  pre- 
theological  experience  in  the  world.  World  crisis  was  Hromad- 
ka’s  first  experience.  The  sovereignty  of  God  was  the  answer 
he  found.  His  career,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  informed  by  a 
continuing  theme  of  worldly  hope  for  a  Communist-western 
synthesis.  The  hope  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  victory  of 
Christ  has  been  the  deepening,  the  translation  of  that  earthly 
longing  into  its  proper  sphere. 

In  all  of  this  Hromadka  has  differed  from  Karl  Barth,  de¬ 
spite  the  kinship  of  their  theological  outlook.  Hromadka,  like 
Barth,  turned  from  a  vigorous  critical  liberalism  to  a  central 
preoccupation  with  God  and  his  Word  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
First  World  War,  and  he  struggled  in  the  following  years  to 
overcome  and  re-evaluate  all  the  categories  of  his  liberal  theo¬ 
logical  training  in  the  light  of  this  new  insight.  When  he  dis¬ 
covered  Barth,  he  was  especially  delighted  with  the  latter’s 
confrontation  of  man  with  the  total  crisis  of  his  existence  when 
faced  by  the  living  God.16  But  Hromadka  remained  more  pre¬ 
occupied  with  the  crisis  of  culture  throughout  his  career  than 
Barth  ever  was.  Where  Barth  was  overwhelmed  directly  by  his 
confrontation  with  the  Biblical  message  itself,  Hromadka 
received  that  message  as  a  deepening  of  the  crisis  already  de¬ 
fined  for  him  in  Dostoievski  and  his  own  experience.  Where 
Barth  rejected  all  natural  theology,  even  that  implied  in  the 
experience  of  the  existentialists  from  Kierkegaard  and  Dostoi¬ 
evski  to  his  own  time,  Hromadka  maintained  staunchly  that 
“Christian  theology  is  unthinkable  without  a  positive  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  natural  knowledge  of  God.”  This  conviction  he 
based  on  the  very  premise  that  Barth  rejected:  that  a  creator 
God  can  be  known  in  his  works  apart  from  or  before  his  reve¬ 
lation  of  himself  as  the  electing  and  gracious  God  in  Jesus 
Christ: 

“Belief  in  Creation  means  that  the  world  possesses  full  on- 

i6  Doom  and  Resurrection ,  Chapter  V. 
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tological  reality,  that  the  world  as  a  work  of  God  is  an  ob¬ 
jective  reality  .  .  .  The  observation  and  investigation  of  this 
world  has  meaning  for  the  perception  of  the  creative  work  of 
God.  The  laws  of  natural  and  historical  events,  the  mathemati¬ 
cal,  physical,  and  sociological  laws  are  an  indication  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  power  of  God.  Still  more  are  the  norms  of  human 
legal  and  moral  thought  and  of  artistic  creativity  a  pointer  in 
the  direction  of  the  essence  and  goal  of  God’s  creative  act.  The 
knowledge  of  nature,  of  society,  and  of  the  human  soul  has  a 
positive  meaning  for  the  thinking  of  a  Christian  .  .  .  The  theo¬ 
logian  believes  that  in  the  God-created  human  spirit  the  pre¬ 
supposition  is  present  by  which  man  can  perceive  the  traces 
of  the  work  of  God  in  the  world  and  his  duty  before  God.”17 

To  be  sure  Hromadka  hedged  this  about  with  a  number  of 
qualifications.  We  do  not  thus  recognize  God,  but  only  his 
work.  Reason  and  conscience  are  sinful.  They  “remain  stuck 
in  religious  immanentism.”  The  natural  knowledge  of  God  is 
only  the  porch  or  narthex  of  the  temple  of  theology.  But 
Hromadka’s  concern  here  reflects  the  fundamental  fear,  which 
was  never  Barth’s,  lest  theology  become  irrelevant  to  the  pre¬ 
viously  defined  concerns  of  human  society,  lest  there  be  a 
double  standard  of  truth  in  these  different  areas.  In  all  of 
this  his  spirit  is  closer  to  Reinhold  Niebuhr  than  to  Karl  Barth. 
This  is  perhaps  why,  in  the  period  of  Hitler’s  ascendancy  and 
the  Second  World  War,  his  theological  work  was  somewhat 
overshadowed  by  his  political  thought  and  action  and  his  cul¬ 
tural  analysis. 

Nevertheless,  Hromadka  has  become  more  deeply  theologi¬ 
cal,  and  he  has  moved  closer  to  Barth’s  independence  of  world¬ 
ly  hopes,  crises,  and  anxieties  as  the  postwar  world  has  hard¬ 
ened  in  its  divisions  and  as  the  sobering  realities  of  everyday 
life  in  a  Communist  society  have  impressed  themselves  on  his 
mind  and  commended  themselves  to  his  responsible  church- 
manship  for  attention.  This  will  not  be  encouraging  for  those 
who  test  his  ministry  by  that  time  when  he  will  at  last  say  No. 
But  for  most  who  are  concerned  that  the  Gospel  be  preached 

17  “Aus  den  Schriften  von  J.  L.  Hromadka,”  Communio  Viatorum, 
op.cit.,  p.  116. 
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and  lived  even  in  present-day  Czechoslovakia  and  points  east, 
it  may  be  a  source  of  profound  hope  and  gratitude. 

VII 

The  evidence  for  this  interpretation  can  be  gleaned  in  many 
places  in  Hromadka’s  German  and  English  writings.  Let  the 
following  serve  as  examples.  There  has  been  no  more  question¬ 
able  strand  in  Hromadka’s  thinking  than  his  use  of  the  idea 
of  history.  To  confront  “naked  history”  has  too  often  been 
his  euphemism  for  accepting  that  interpretation  of  Communist 
power  that  grows  out  of  his  peculiar  understanding  of  crisis. 
His  greatest  historical  hope,  as  we  have  seen,  ended  in  a  con¬ 
fession  of  its  failure.  But  in  1956,  in  his  most  recent  book  in 
English,  Theology  Between  Yesterday  and  Tomorrow,  we  find 
in  the  midst  of  sober  theological  analysis  a  new  type  of  con¬ 
fession  on  the  subject:  “My  own  theology  is  strongly  molded 
by  what  we  call  the  eschatological  motif  of  the  Biblical  mes¬ 
sage  .  .  .  No  matter  how  deeply  we  may  be  interested  in  the 
affairs  of  this  world,  we  nevertheless  look  beyond  history  and 
any  human  ideology.  Our  perspective  is  the  perspective  of 
faith,  of  the  Biblical  message,  not  a  perspective  of  history.”18 

Such  words  as  these  Hromadka  has  been  saying  not  only  to 
Americans  but  to  the  Communists  themselves,  reminding 
them  that  the  classless  society,  when  they  achieve  it,  with  all 
its  social  justice  will  not  be  utopia  but  still  a  society  of  sinners 
in  need  of  control,  forgiveness,  and  redemption.  But  in  1959 
in  a  German  volume,  he  goes  a  step  further.  After  discussing 
the  burden  of  history  with  special  reference  to  the  relations  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  Germany  with  their  legacy  of  guilt  and 
sin  he  adds:  “But  the  Gospel  frees  also  from  the  burden  and 
the  fetters  of  history.  The  past  loses  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
its  binding  power.  Peoples  live  in  history  and  are  formed  by 
their  past.  They  are  divided  from  each  other  by  historical 
events  and  prejudices.  But  when  the  word  of  the  Gospel 
sounds,  those  who  have  heard  its  voice  come  to  the  crucified 

1 %  Theology  Between  Yesterday  and  Tomorrow ,  Westminster  Press, 
Philadelphia,  1956,  p.  58. 
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and  risen  Christ  as  sinners.  They  are  freed  from  that  which 
has  historically  divided  them  and  can  truly  begin  to  write  a 
new  chapter.”19 

Significantly  there  is  no  mention  in  this  whole  section  of 
Communist  power,  or  of  accepting  any  reality  save  that  of 
the  Gospel  itself,  through  which  history  is  made  and  remade. 
The  ghost  of  naked  history  has  vanished  and  hope  has  found 
its  proper  context. 

Our  argument  so  far  has  left  Hromadka  with  a  Christ  more 
akin  to  Dostoievski’s  than  to  either  Barth’s  or  the  Bible’s.  In 
a  sense  this  criticism  still  applies,  even  to  his  most  recent 
writings.  So  deeply  concerned  is  he  with  the  failure  of  the 
Christian  Churches  and  their  culture,  so  eager  to  emphasize 
the  urgency  of  going  with  Christ  into  the  depths  of  human 
despair  and  need,  so  cautious  lest  we  express  ourselves  to 
Communists  or  others  in  ways  which  would  raise  misunder¬ 
standing,  or  justify  ourselves  against  them,  that  one  cannot 
help  but  wonder  whether  it  is  faith  that  is  speaking  in  some 
writings,  or  only  longing.  This  question  is  not  so  much  related 
to  words  as  to  their  contexts.  Of  ringing  declarations  of  the 
sovereign  power  of  Christ  there  is  no  lack  in  the  Hromadka 
corpus,  from  the  earliest  years.  They  become  more  convincing 
sometimes  when  they  ring  less  but  are  surrounded  by  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  churchly  and  worldly  reality  which  does  not  stand  by 
itself  but  is  truly  captive  to  Him.  Such  is  the  case  for  example 
in  the  eloquently  simple  exposition  of  missionary  Christology 
in  Theology  Between  Y  ester  day  and  T  omorrow:  “We  are  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  time  of  witness:  to  go  back  to  the  central  theme  and 
reality  of  the  Biblical  message,  to  go  there  where  Jesus  Christ 
himself  stands,  walks,  and  acts.  What  have  we  that  the  world 
does  not  possess?” 

There  follows  an  analysis  of  the  sins  of  all  the  Churches 
and  the  examples  of  dedication  and  service  among  non-Chris¬ 
tians.  “And  yet,  in  repentance  and  longing  for  the  integrity 
of  faith  we  may,  I  repeat  we  may,  answer:  What  we  have  that 
the  world  does  not  possess  is  Jesus  Christ.  Have  we  him,  or 

Von  der  Reformation  zum  Morgen ,  p.  342. 
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better  to  say,  has  he  prevailed  in  his  struggle  for  us?  Have  we 
opened  the  door  and  let  him  come  in?”20 

Hromadka  has  severely  criticized  the  Church  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  career  in  the  prophetic  attempt  to  awaken  and 
renew  it.  Like  Barth  and  Marx  he  finds  much  of  human  re¬ 
ligion  to  be  the  expression  of  human  attempts  to  make  God 
in  their  own  image.  But  in  recent  years  his  positive  doctrine 
of  the  Church  has  come  more  into  focus: 

“As  the  Word  will  ever  sound  and  work  anew,  so  will  the 
Church  ever  be  formed  anew  by  the  prophetic  word  and  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  not  possible  to  press  the  Word  of 
God  into  finished  theological  formulas.  But  it  is  also  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  bundle  up  the  Church  in  finished  ecclesiastical  orders 
and  laws.  The  Church  is  a  gathering  around  the  Word  and  the 
present  Christ  according  to  the  Scriptures  each  day  anew. 
The  Church  is  a  continually  fresh  bestowal  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.”21 

The  Word  creates  new  realities  in  the  world,  and  these  re¬ 
alities  are  expressed  in  the  Church.  The  Word  shocks  and 
upsets  people,  brings  them  through  death  to  new  life,  and  the 
Church  is  the  fellowship  in  which  this  takes  place.  The  Word 
reconciles  enemies  and  conquers  hate  and  fear  so  that  the 
Church  is  the  first  place  in  the  world  where  sinners  love  and 
forgive  one  another.  It  makes  men  free  from  guilt,  from  the 
past,  from  fear,  and  from  self,  for  serving  the  neighbor,  and 
the  Church  is  first  of  all,  therefore,  a  community  of  free  men. 
All  this  can  be  said  about  the  Church  not  by  virtue  of  what  it 
is  at  any  moment,  but  because  of  what  God  is  doing  to  shake 
and  reform  it,  and  through  it  the  whole  world.  In  this  context 
must  be  placed  the  ministry  of  the  Church  to  the  Communist 
part  of  the  world:  “From  the  beginning  of  this  new  period  it 
has  been  clear  to  me  that  we  are  carrying  on  and  will  carry  on, 
in  the  part  of  the  world  which  stretches  from  the  Elbe  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  in  which  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
live,  one  of  the  most  responsible  struggles  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  must  be  a  struggle  in  the  full  affirmation  of 

20  Theology  Between  Y esterday  and  Tomorrow,  pp.  89,  91. 

21  Von  der  Reformation  zum  Morgen,  p.  302. 
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our  faith,  with  a  mighty  Yes  and  Amen  which  sounds  forth 
from  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  whole  world;  for  the 
Church  and  also  for  those  who  are  outside  its  borders.”22 

To  the  Communists  it  must  be  a  witness  that  refuses  to  take 
their  atheism  at  face  value,  for  “their  resistance  to  the  god 
they  have  thought  up  cannot  reach  the  God  whom  we  confess 
in  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  whose  light  we  recognize  other  men, 
from  whose  grace  we  receive  joy  and  peace  and  out  of  whose 
mercy  we  draw  new  strength  each  day  for  true  service  to  our 
fellow  men.”23  The  witness  of  the  Christian  here  relativizes 
ideology  and  points  all  men  toward  practical  purposeful  social 
action  for  justice  and  freedom.  Here,  in  the  fellowship  of  com¬ 
mon  work,  is  where  Christian  witness  takes  place  whether  by 
way  of  cooperation  or  at  other  times  protest,  whether  in  its 
Yes,  or  in  its  No. 


VIII 

So  run  some  of  the  themes  of  Hromadka's  ministry.  We 
have  dealt  with  themes  rather  than  with  specific  acts,  although 
our  subject’s  thought  was  formed  in  action  and  reaction,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  basic  character  and  mind  of  the  man  that  con¬ 
cern  us.  The  essential  question  is  not  our  reaction  to  his  peace 
propaganda  activities  or  to  his  statement  on  the  Hungarian 
revolution,  but  whether  we  have  heard  his  challenging  ques¬ 
tions  to  us  and  considered  them  in  the  light  of  our  own  under¬ 
standing  of  the  culture  in  which  we  live. 

Few  of  us  will  accept  the  total  crisis  in  which  he  has  placed 
us,  and  there  is  some  evidence  that  he  himself  is  moving  away 
from  this  analysis.  But  how  then  do  we  understand  the  social 
implications  of  the  crisis  in  which  we  are  placed  when  we  con¬ 
front  the  judgment  of  God?  What  does  it  mean  to  know  that 
we  live  each  day  in  security  and  prosperity  by  grace  and  not 
by  the  nature  of  our  social  order?  Few  of  us  would  allow  that 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution  is  the  wave  of  the  future,  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  masses  longing  for  a  fuller  life.  But  there  is  a  revo¬ 
lution  abroad  in  the  world  today.  How  do  we  understand  it  in 

22  Ibid.,  p.  384.  23  Ibid.,  p.  369. 
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the  providence  of  God?  What  is  our  part  in  ministering  to  it, 
through  which  we  might  bear  witness  to  Hromadka? 

Most  of  us  believe  that  our  Christian  responsibility  calls 
for  defense  and  support  of  the  plans  and  hopes  of  the  western 
world  for  the  freedom  and  prosperity  of  all  peoples.  How  can 
we  explain  this  so  that  our  colleague  across  the  Iron  Curtain 
will  understand  it  as  a  ministry  of  the  Church  in  which  he 
shares?  There  is  evidence  that  such  questions  as  these  are 
worth  our  thoughtful  answer,  for,  says  our  subject’s  biogra¬ 
pher:  “Hromadka’s  criticism  of  Western  nations  and  their 
leadership  ...  is  by  no  means  an  expression  of  aversion  against 
them  as  nations,  of  blindness  to  the  values  of  their  great  his¬ 
toric  heritage  nor  of  lack  of  solidarity  with  Christians  in  their 
midst  who  feel  responsible  for  that  heritage.  Quite  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  an  expression  of  the  anxiety  that  this  heritage  may 
be  deprived  of  any  fruition  for  the  future  of  the  world  by  the 
blindness  of  its  present  guardians  and  by  the  lack  of  spiritual 
insight  and  of  faith  courageously  looking  towards  the  un¬ 
charted  future  on  the  part  of  church  and  theological  leaders.”24 

24  Soucek,  oj).cit.,  p.  285. 
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